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THE BOUNDARY AWARD IN THE PUNJAB 
By Dr. Oskak SPATE,‘M.A., PH.D. 


IT is with considerable diffidence that I address an audience’ which un- 
doubtedly contains many whose knowledge of the Punjab and its prob- 
lems is far greater than my own; all that I dare to claim is that by train- 
ing I should not be altogether unfitted to give a straightforward account 

- of the process of partition, which may serve to put the present troubles in 
perspective. It will be apparent that, while I hope to maintain the 
strictest adherence to fact and to be impartial in that sense, in matters of 
opinion I am in general support of the Muslim case. I was not a de- 
tached observer nor in any way officially attached to the Boundary Com- 
mission; my position, in fact, was that of an expert witness, bound 
absolutely to adhere to fact, but also bound to consider the interpretations 
more favourable to the side he is serving. The latter obligation no longer 
holds, but. I still feel the Muslim case on merits the better of the two: 
that the official Muslim claim was less than that which I suggested in 
1943, when of my many Indian friends just one was a Muslim, is I think 
evidence of good faith. 

This support of the Muslim claim does not mean that I was or am in 
favour of Pakistan as a thing in itself. I recognize but regret its inevita- 
bility, and in published and unpublished studies of the problem my 
general conclusions were unfavourable to Pakistan in most aspects. But, 
once given Pakistan, it seems to me essential statesmanship that it should 
have good working frontiers, an adequate territory, and if possible no 
sense of grievance to imperil the future relations of two countries in 
which, despite all that has Happened, the prosperity of the one is inex- 
tricably bound up with that of the other. 

My criticism of parties or persons must therefore be taken as referring 
to this concrete case only; in Bengal, for instance, I think the merits and’ 
demerits of the rival claims about equal, moderation if any being on the 
Hindu side; and, hough I have not yee been able to examine the award 
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in detail, I think that perhaps it leans a little to the Muslim side. Over 
the whole period since 1937, when I was first able to take a close interest 
in Indian affairs, my views and sympathies would be by no means §0, 
antipathetic to the Congress cause as this paper in isolation would suggest. 

I hope it is superfluous to say that none of my criticisms are person- 
ally motivated. One expression of personal feeling, however, I must 
make, and that is to express my gratitude to the Ahmadiyya Muslim 
community, whose headquarters is at Qadian in Gurdaspur district, and 
at whose instance I went out as a geographer with some knowledge of 
boundary problems. The professional experience, thus.gained was in- 
valuable, and I received the most perfect hospitality and amazingly 
efficient technical service; the organization and spirit of the Ahmadiyya 
are indeed most remarkable. 


THE AREA IN DISPUTE 


The Punjab may be considered as consisting of two wings, a western 
along the Indus and an eastern between Sutlej and Jumna; and a central 
block consisting of the doabs or areas between the five rivers Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej. The western wing and all but a fringe 
of the eastern along Sutlej were not in dispute; the battle ranged over the 
central doabs and especially over the easternmost, the Upper Bari Doab 
between Beas and Ravi. This contains three of the richest and most 
densely populated Districts: Lahore, with the capital of the Province, the 
fifth largest and one of the finest cities of India; Amritsar, with a 53-5 per 
cent. non-Muslim majority and the most famous centre of Sikh devotion; 
and Gurdaspur, a very marginal district, culturally very strongly Muslim 
but with a Muslim majority of only 51-14 per cent. After the acceptance 
of partition by all parties in June, 1947, interim governments were set up 
in East and West Punjab, their areas being defined by a “ notional ” 
division based on simple district majorities; the division ran along the 
Beas and Sutlej, except where Amritsar brought a broad salient of East 
Punjab territory into the Bari Doab. The final limits were to be decided 
by a Boundary Commission under the chairmanship of Sir Cyril Radcliffe, 
who was also chairman of the Bengal Boundary Commission. Although 
this arrangement has the obvious advantage of uniformity, it is no reflec- 
tion on Sir Cyril to suggest that the imposition of this tremendous double 
burden on one man may have been in itself unwise. 


THE COMMISSION PROCEDURE 


The procedure of the Commission was itself perhaps unfortunate. 
The Commission consisted of four judges, two Muslims, a Hindu, and a 
Sikh, before whom the cases were legally argued, Congress opening and 
closing the debate. The arguments were conducted with courtesy and at 
times with humour; but the protagonists were simple advocates, bound 
to present extreme cases, and with no powers to seek an agreed com- 
promise by bargaining. It may have been thought that this would be 
the function of the judges; but they had no mandate from anybody, and 
it is not perhaps surprising that they declined so invidious a rôle, and 
on essentials divided two and two. In the upshot Sir Cyril had thus to 
take all decisions on his sole responsibility. It would certainly seem 
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that this quasi-judicial procedure (perhaps adopted to avoid long-drawn 
bargaining) was not that best suited to the situation, and that negotiations 
between plenipotentiaries at the highest possible level might have been 
preferable. Here, however, as in so many aspects of the affair, the 
presence of the Sikhs as a vitally interested third party greatly compli- 
cated matters. Sir Cyril did not attend the sittings, and this I think was 
wise. The final deliberations of the judges with each other and with the 
chairman took place in the cooler atmosphere of Simla. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


The core of the terms of reference was as follows: “ To demarcate the 
boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab, on the basis of ascertaining 
the contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non-Muslims. In doing 
so, it will also take into account other factors.” The very general rider 
in the latter sentence gave rise to much subtle disputation, Congress and 
Sikhs quite naturally seeking to elevate “other factors” to practical 
primacy. Congress and Sikh claims were to all intent identical and will 
be treated as one, although Congress was a little less explicit than the 
Sikhs in the extreme south-west. The boundary claimed ran along the 
Chenab for about 100 miles in the north, and then trended south-west to 
a point about 20 miles from Multan. It may be said straight away that 
this was a fantastic claim, and as far as Congress at least was concerned 
obviously a bargaining one which they would have been shocked to get, 
though the Sikhs were probably in earnest. Four main lines of argument 
were adduced: economic, strategic, population, and the location of Sikh 
holy places. 


THE Economic ISSUE 


‘The strongest arguments were certainly economic. It was not disput- 
able that in many districts the largest landowners were Sikhs, though this 
was to some extent offset by double-counting in the original statistics, 
since the same man might be returned as a holder in several villages. In 
ten villages only this double-count amounted to nearly 1,000 and clearly 
this affects large holders rather than the small Muslim peasantry. The 
Sikh case on its economic side in fact rested very largely on a confusion, 
very appropriate to feudal conditions, between private property in Jand 
(which no one was proposing to expropriate) and territorial sovereignty. 
The admitted Muslim majorities were dismissed as consisting mainly 
of menials, village artisans, urban floaters, at best very small peasants, of 
little account in rural economy. Yet, as Sir Zafrullah Khan remarked, it 
is the village carpenters and blacksmiths who make the Persian wheels 
go round. 

On the Congress side emphasis was naturally placed on the prepon- 
derant share of non-Muslims in trade and industry, and the figures were 
certainly very striking. Thus in Lahore, Montgomery, and Lyallpur 
Districts only 101 of 270 registered factories were Muslim-owned: in 
Lahore City only seven of ninety-seven banks and two of fifteen insurance 
offices were Muslim, and non-Muslim traders paid nearly 54 lacs sales 
tax against two-thirds of a lac by Muslims. These are certainly facts 
which deserve serious consideration, though one may feel that they are 
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hardly such as should be adduced by a free India, being suspiciously 
like some of those formerly advanced in justification of British rule; it is 
generally conceded that both non-Muslims in the Punjab and British 
in India got a few pice return on their crores of outlay. On a different 
level this admitted economic domination formed much of the raison 
détre of the claim for Pakistan itself; for well-known historical and 
geographical reasons non-Muslims had far more than a numerically pro- 
portionate share of economic power, and the demand for separation has 
been in large part the reaction of a rising Muslim bourgeoisie (I use the 
term technically, not morally), who find the best places pre-empted. 
Weight must clearly be given to these economic considerations, but to 
give them decisive importance would be to negate the principle of self- 
determination which, rightly or wrongly, was the primary factor on any 
reasonable interpretation of the terms of reference., Perhaps the weight 
attached to the economic factor depends on the relative significance one 
attaches to the rights of man and the rights of property, a difficult 
problem, as they are incommensurates. 


THE STRATEGIC ISSUE 


If the economic claim was strongest, the strategic was weakest. Some 
play was made with the statement that the Chenab line would be a good 
defensive frontier to both sides. This is sheer absurdity. Pakistan, with no 
heavy industry, would be dependent on war supplies through Karachi, and 
an advance of less than 40 miles from the Congress-Sikh line would break 
the 520-mile double track railway from Karachi and the two single lines 
to the north (one actually on or inside the Congress-Sikh line), which are 
all the communications Pakistan has. In effect, Pakistan would be cut 
in two and defence would be hopeless. On the Muslim line a 40-mile 
advance would not compromise beyond retrieving the defence even of 
East Punjab, much better supplied with railways, let alone the immense 
depth of India behind it. a 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITIES 


The population aspect is enormously complicated by the unfortunate 
distribution of the Sikhs. They number over 10 per cent. of the popula- 
tion in eleven Districts, but in none have they an absolute majority, and 
in only one, Ludhiana, are they even the largest community. In the 
Amritsar District itself they are only 36 per cent. and in the city 20 per 
cent. On the other hand, in six of the eight Districts west of the Beas- 
Sutlej line, where Sikhs are over 10 per cent., Muslims are over 60 per 
cent. I do not think that further argument is needed to show the im- 
practicability of meeting their claims; the disparities are too great to be 
outweighed by “other factors.” It is true that the whole area claimed 
by Congress and Sikhs was called a contiguous non-Muslim majority 
area; but this is true only if the undisputed east is included. It is surely 
fairer to take the disputed area only, and here, without calling the undis- 
puted west to their aid, the. Muslims have a clear majority. Village 
figures for the 1941 Census are not available in England (they are not 
always intelligible when available), but of a total of some 13,600,000 
people in the disputed area at least 7,840,000 or over 57 per cent. were 
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Muslims; and the method I have used certainly understates the number 
of Muslims, who are probably nearer 8,000,000. Moreover, by parity 
of reasoning, the Muslims might well claim the entire Punjab as a “ con- 
tiguous Muslim majority area.” ) 

The general reliability of the 1941 Census was strongly impugned by 
Congress on the grounds of under-representation of non-Muslims. In 
1941, however, all parties were keenly aware of the issues, and while 
over-representation probably tcok place there are no grounds for sup- 
posing that it did not take place pretty equally all round; in any case, it 
was simply not possible to get tehind the 1941 figures. The only definite 
cases cited were a few of intimidation of Scheduled Castes to return 
themselves as Sikhs; this was defended on the remarkable ground that 
this was not cheating between Muslims and non-Muslims, only between 
friends. In any case, the Census was implicitly relied on for the con- 
struction of the Congress “ Red Map.” ‘This showed two long irregular 
bands between Sutlej and Ravi, and Ravi and Chenab, as non-Muslim 
majority areas, rather miraculously joined up in the north, with no non- 
Muslim but plenty of Muslim detached islands. 

This, on the face of it, is a somewhat remarkable distribution of popu- 
lation, and one’s suspicions were not dispelled by the statement of the 
basis of construction: “Anything from a district to a village”! This 
was, of course, gerrymandering in the original American sense of the 
term; how it worked can be seen from Chunian tahsil, where the areas 
of each side were about equal. On examination the Muslim majority in 
their half turned out to be 85,706, the non-Muslim in theirs exactly 1,100. 
In Lahore City, where the 1941 Census really was inaccurate, there was 
some Muslim majority on any reckoning, and it can be shown conclu- 
sively from the age and sex structure that the stable non-floating element 
of the population is predominantly Muslim. On a population basis, 
therefore, I think the non-Muslims had no case; especially as the calcula- 
tions in nearly all instances were on a simple Muslim or non-Muslim 
basis, whereas it is very highly probable that a good majority of the 
Scheduled Castes and Indian Christians would opt for Pakistan. 


THE HoLy PLACES 


There remains the difficult question of the Sikh holy places. I do not 
think that when Mr. Butler and Mr. Henderson discussed the matter they 
can have been aware that, according to the Sikh leader Ganga Singh, 
there were no fewer than 700 Sikh shrines scattered all over the Punjab. 
With all due respect to deeply held religious feelings, it is difficult to 
think that many of them were of such importance that responsible leaders 
of a community of 5,000,000 should found a claim to territorial domina- 
tion on them and thereby imperil the peaceful relations of the remaining 
400,000,000 of the sub-continent; yet this is in effect what has happened. 
Here we are in a realm of subj2ctivism where argument is in vain. 

Summing up, it is hardly too much to say that the extreme Congress- 
Sikh claim amounted to accepting Pakistan in words to deny it in deeds; 
since it is hardly contestable that the Punjab will have to be the economic 
and fiscal mainstay of Pakistan, and the Chenab frontier would leave little 
of the Punjab worth having. Again, it must in fairness be remembered 
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that this was in all probability regarded as a bargaining case, at least by 
Congress. 
THE MusLIM CLAIM 

Turning to the Muslim claim, this was slightly amended after Congress 
had introduced the strategic argument, and in its final form ran along the 
crest of the Siwaliks between Beas and Sutlej, then roughly parallel to the 
latter and just beyond the Ludhiana-Ferozepore railway and the Bikaner 
Canal.. This line is little beyond the limit of absolutely contiguous Mus- 
lim majorities, except in the east of the Bist Doab, the angle between 
Beas and Sutlej. Here the Siwalik crest was claimed to give a strategic 
frontier, though I myself think that a better argument is the economic 
one that control over deforestation and soil erosion in the hills is vital to 
the agriculture of the plains below; nor is there any strong reason why a 
boundary should not run down from the crest splitting the doab, except 
that it would hamper the execution of the projected Bist Doab canal. 

However, considered simply as a boundary, this line is probably 
technically better than any other suggested, including the actual award 
and my own favourite the Beas-Sutlej line, although from a strategic 
point of view it should have been advanced a few miles between 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore to give some tactical cover to the railway. 

The line is well defined almost throughout, not by shifting rivers, but 
by a marked mountain crest or by visible artificial objects subject in any 
case to administrative surveillance, such as canals and railways; it causes 
the minimum splitting of canal systems (except in so far as they are 
already cut up by Patiala and other States), and is crossed by few rail- 
ways. The original line was criticized by Congress because it was cut by 
six railways; but their own line simply took over existing local boundaries 
without any examination of how far these are suitable for international 
boundaries, with the ludicrous result that in the 35 miles or so between 
Shorkot Road and Khanewal there were six crossings by the same rail- 
way, and for 10 miles the boundary would actually run down the middle 
of a single-track railway. There are other factors more important than 
technical simplicity, however, and though I think the Muslim line quite a 
legitimate claim, as these things go, it does not of course follow that it 
would have been a fair award. 


THE AWARD 


Sir Cyril’s Award—it is its one great merit—does reduce the minorities 
on either side to what is probably the minimum possible: some 27 per 
cent. of the former Muslim population of the Punjab was left to the east 
and 32-5 per cent. of the non-Muslims to the west, in each case about 
4,000,000 people. It fails, inevitably, to avoid splitting the Sikhs or the 
canals; but it is difficult to feel that it is in fact drawn on the principle of 
contiguous majority areas which Sir Cyril’s report accepts as the funda- 
mental basis. Literal adherence to this principle would, of course, be 
absurd, but I feel that a closer approximation could be made without 
undue violence to “other factors.” Clearly, too, tahsil boundaries are 
not sacrosanct, since Kasur tahsil is split for no very clear reason. This 
, being so, it is difficult to see why Gurdaspur district should not have been 
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allotted to West Punjab, with the boundaries modified in the north and 
south to give contiguous non-Muslim majority areas beyond the Ma- 
dhupur headworks and adjoining Amritsar tahsil to East Punjab. It is 
true that communally Gurdaspur has a bare Muslim majority, but cultur- 
ally it was overwhelmingly Muslim, and it was, perhaps, the only area 
in the Bari Doab where Muslims were in the lead industrially. 

Its allocation to East Punjab secures the flank of the Amritsar salient, 
which reaches to within 17 miles of Lahore, while if allotted to Pakistan 
it would in no way endanger the defence of India. If East Punjab had to 
come west to the Beas-Sutlej line—and given the special attachmént of 
the Sikhs to Amritsar this may well seem inevitable—there seems no very 
good case for extending it beyond the two tahsils-of Amritsar and Tarn 
Taran, especially as there is no corresponding concession as regards the 
Muslim areas below the Beas-Sutlej confluence. The difficulties are, of 
course, tremendous, and it is true that it is not possible to draw an entirely. 
just line, still less one which cculd satisfy more than one side; but with 
a full appreciation of all this, I do not feel that the award is the best 
approximation that could have been made. 

The fundamental difficulty, once again, is the scattered distribution of 
the Sikhs. There is much in the argument that they would be better off 
en bloc in Pakistan; if only Ambala division were detached, and ex- 
cluding States, they would form nearly 15 per cent. of the population of 
the Punjab, the key Province of Pakistan—a minority too big and too 
tough to be treated without due consideration. But this is an outsider’s 
view, and it has not commended itself to the community, although at 
various times some of their leaders have seemed to glimpse this 
apparently obvious point. In the event, one cannot resist the conclusion 
that their leadership lacked longer vision, and that the vehemence with 
which they pressed their claims has led to an attempt at securing peace 
for a month or two at the possible price of lasting bitterness between 
Pakistan and India—and Pakistan and Britamn—and has not even 
attained its limited objective. It must also be said that boundary dis- 
putes not terminated by war are normally solved by compromise; and a 
map of the disputed area with a boundary drawn, say, along the Beas- 
Sutlej would certainly look superficially very lop-sided; the Muslim claim 
was so near their communal limits as to leave little room for manceuvre. 
It is possible that this may have weighed subconsciously with Sir Cyril, 
and he certainly could not reasonably be blamed if it did. 


THE STATUS Quo 


But whatever boundary one might wish to see, whatever one may 
think of the Award, I think one point is certain beyond dispute, and that 
is the folly of any revisionist movement. ‘To reopen the question of the 
frontiers now, while the Punjab is still in a state of indescribable ferment, 
would surely be fatal to the chances of restoring peace and order; and 
an “other factor” of a different order from those argued before the 
Commission is at the head of the agenda. The rains have been late and 
little over very much of the stb-continent, but have now produced disas- 
trous floods; it is no exaggeration to say that famine and actual starvation 
will be the Jot of millions of peaceful Hindus and Muslims in food-deficit 
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areas if the fields of the Punjab are long abandoned, its food stocks and 
standing crops ravaged, its towns anarchic or half-dead, and its transport 
utterly disrupted, as they now are. There has been effected, in the most 
dreadful manner it is true, a mass migration, with numbers probably 
running into millions, which will pretty certainly leave no considerable 
areas with Muslim majorities in the east or Hindu-Sikh majorities in the 
west. Some measures for the rehabilitation of the dispossessed in their 
new homes have apparently already been taken, but one wonders how 
much of the winter wheat crop will be planted. 

When more settled conditions return, as I am confident they will, it 
will, then, be pointless to press for revision other, perhaps, than minor 
adjustments. Pakistan’s grain and India’s manufactures are needed each 
to each; but the first and most pressing needs, without which the others 
cannot be satisfied, are peace and order. The atmosphere in the two 


‘Dominions before August 15 seemed far more hopeful than it had been 


during the war or in the early months of this year. The Punjab disaster 
—it is no less—has been an infinitely distressing blow to the hopes of 


. those who would wish to be friends to both countries. But it is far too 


early to take a pessimistic general view, and I feel sure that there exist 
sufficient reserves of statesmanship to set the two Dominions on the road 
of co-operation so vital to the abiding interests of them both. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A JOINT meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas League 
was held at Overseas House, St. James’s, S.W. 1, on Tuesday, October 7, 
1947, to hear the foregoing paper by Dr. OSKAR SPATE, M.A., PH.D. 


Sir HENRY CRAIK, Bart, G.C.LE., K.C.S.I., presided, and said that it was 
his pleasant duty on behalf of the Council of the Overseas League to 
extend a cordial welcome to the East India Association and its members. 
He was glad to see that the Association had formed what he hoped would 
become a regular habit of having its meetings in Overseas House. They 
of the Overseas League were always delighted to see them. 

Passing to the subject of the paper, he said that most people were 
interested not so much in the actual working of the Boundary Commis- 
sion as in the consequences which flowed from it, and they all had some 
idea of how deplorable and tragic those consequences were. He would 
only say this, that he was certain that their sympathies as members of an 
Association deeply interested in India would go out to the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the Punjab who were now suffering under this terrible, 
almost unspeakable, tragedy. But today it was not so much the conse- 
quences which ‘concerned them as the actual working of the Boundary 
Commission itself, and he thought it would be as well if, before he called 


` upon Dr. Spate to read his paper, he gaye a sort of time-table which 


would furnish an idea of the background against which the Commission 
was formed and operated. 
The story might be said to begin with the statement of His Majesty’s 
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Government on June 3rd last that power would be completely transferred 
by the middle of August. That statement was accepted with a varying 
degree of reluctance by the different parties in India, and a few days later 
a statement announced the procedure that was to be used for ascertaining 
the views of the people of the Punjab and Bengal as regards the partition 
of these two Provinces. Immediately after that statement was made, by 
the middle of June, “interim ” Governments were set up in the two parts 
of the Punjab—that is, the two parts into which it was known or thought 
likely to be divided. It was also announced that Boundary Commissions 
would be set-up for the Punjab and Bengal to “demarcate” the actual 
boundaries, and about this time the leaders of the various political parties 
promised on behalf of their followers to accept and abide by the findings 
of those Commissions. It is now known what those guarantees were 
worth.. Those of them who knew the country knew at the time what 
they were worth, and now the whole world knew. On June 23 the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly met in two parts, and, as expected by everyone, the 
representatives of the Western Punjab decided for Pakistan and those of 
the Eastern Punjab decided to be in India. A few days later the terms 
of reference and the composition of the Boundary Commission were 
announced. Dr. Spate would deal with the terms of reference. 

As regards the composition of the Commission, it consisted of four 
High Court judges, two of whom were Muslims, one was a Hindu, and 
one a Sikh, and it was provided that in the event of disagreement an 
eminent English lawyer, Sir Cyril Radcliffe, who was appointed chair- 
man of both Commissions, was to come to a decision. It was clear, of 
course, that with a Commission of that composition there would be no 
agreement, and they all knew there was not. Then the Commission 
began its work. It sat to hear 2vidence and arguments from July 21 to 31. 
On August 15 the official transfer of power was formally carried out. 
Actually the administration had practically completely broken down 
before that, and though power was formally handed over it was very 
difficult to say to whom it was transferred. On August 17, the Commis- 
sion having failed to agree, as was to be expected, and having referred the 
matter to Sir Cyril Radcliffe, his award was pronounced. This was a 
very brief document, merely stating that after the close of the public 
sittings the Commission, adjourned to Simla and discussions were entered 
upon in the hope of presenting an agreed decision. It soon became evi- 
dent that the divergence of opinion was so wide that an agreed solution 
was not to be obtained. In these circumstances Sir Cyril’s colleagues 
assented to the conclusion that he must proceed to give his own decision, 
and he gave it in one page of foolscap with a long appendix describing 
in detail the actual boundary. He concluded by saying that he was con- 
scious that the award could not go far towards satisfying the sentiments 
and aspirations, deeply held on either side but directly in conflict, as to 
the placing of the boundary. If means were to be found for: satisfying 
them in full they must be found in political arrangements with which he 
(Sir Cyril Radcliffe) was not concerned. . 

He would now say a word about Dr. Oskar Spate. Dr. Spate was a 
Lecturer in Geography in the London School of Economics and an expert 
in boundary questions. He was asked to go out and help the Ahmadiyya 
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sect of Muslims, whose headquarters at Qadian were very near the dis- 
puted boundary, to present their case before the Boundary Commission, 
their case being that Qadian should be included in Pakistan. The finding 
of the Commission was against them and Qadian was included in India. 
Dr. Spate went out as an expert in geographical matters. 


After Dr. SPATE had read his paper, 


The CHAIRMAN said that they were much indebted to Dr. Spate for his 
clear, interesting, and objective description of the work of the Commission. 
An invitation had been sent to Sir Cyril Radcliffe to come to that meet- 
ing, but, in declining it, he said that he had read with admiration Dr. 
Spate’s paper and was grateful to him for the clarity and moderation with 
which he had dealt with the subject, but he did not think that it would 
be suitable for him to take part in any public discussion on the award. 
Now that he had given the award and had said as much as he thought it 
helpful to say in the body of the award, he felt that he must keep silence 
—doubtless a wise decision. 

A few things had occurred to him while Dr. Spate was describing the 
work of the Commission. The first was the extremely vague character of 
the terms of reference. The Commission was instructed “to demarcate 
the boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab, on the basis of ascertain- 
ing the contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non-Muslims. In doing 
so, it would also take into account other factors.” There were two words 
in those terms which were about as ambiguous as words could be. One 
was the word “areas ” and the other the word “factors.” Many of those 
present at that meeting were people who had held great administrative 
appointments, and they would agree with him that there was no more 
fatal mistake that an administrator could make than to be ambiguous in 
his language. 

Sir Cyril Radcliffe, a very eminent leader of the Bar, was chosen as 
chairman not only of this Commission but of the Bengal Commission as 
well, and in effect that meant that he could not be present at either Com- 
mission; he was not in fact at any of the sittings certainly of this Com- 
mission, and he did not think of the Bengal Commission either. That 
was not his fault, it was in the nature of things. It was also in the nature 
of the composition of the Commission that the whole onus of making the 
decision was on his shoulders alone. He was no doubt a very able man, 
entirely judicial in his outlook and impartial, but he had had put upon his 
shoulders a burden impossible to discharge. He did not think that Sir 
Cyril Radcliffe could be blamed for the consequences of the award of the 
Commission. His award was probably as fair and impartial as any award 
could be, but he was faced with an impossible task. 

In the proceedings of the Commission nobody had the power to negoti- 
ate an agreed decision. But, of course, the greatest difficulty in the whole 
business, in his judgment, was the inordinate desire for a speedy decision 
at any cost. He had already given to the meeting the salient dates, start- 
ing from the announcement of June 3 and finishing up on August 15. 
Thus an attempt was made in little more than two months to settle a 
problem which had engaged the attention of the greatest brains in this 
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country and in India for thirty.years. Grave constitutional issues could 
not be settled in that way. The result was that when power was handed 
over and when that great day came which everybody had eagerly awaited, 
the day of “ the gift of freedom to India,” what it really amounted to was. 
a hasty, ill-considered, and disorderly liquidation of all our interests there. 
India was handed over, and we did not care to whom it was handed over 
as long as we got out of it. The result was that we handed it over to 
chaos. The Punjab was now in a state where, in the disputed area, the 
great towns had been largely destroyed and almost every village obliter- 
ated. What had been a year or two ago a prosperous, happy, and peaceful 
countryside had been reduced to something like the state of Poland when 
the Nazi hordes had overrun it. There were many of those present who 
knew and had worked in that Province and who could not regard all this 
from a cold, detached point of view. 

He thought perhaps the most pithy comment on the results of partition 
of the Punjab occurred in something he read the other day which had not 
yet been published in this country. When Pandit Nehru and the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan were recently on tour together in the Montgomery 
district of the Punjab a joint statement was issued every day by four 
Hindu journalists accompanying Mr. Nehru. They stated that on one occa- 
sion the party passed many Muslim refugees moving westwards and 
presently found the road blocked by a vast procession of refugees, mostly 
Sikhs, marching eastwards. Mr. Nehru was greatly impressed by this mass 
movement, and he asked a group of people where they had come from. 
A typical rustic woman, without knowing to whom she was talking, said: 
“IE you wanted partition of the country, why did you not at first make 
arrangements?” She had hit tke bull’s-eye, and it was not recorded that 
‘the Prime Minister of India was able to find a reply. 


Brigadier J. G. SMYTH, V.C., said that he felt rather strongly on this 
question, having been intimately connected with the Sikhs during the 
whole of his service, and that he was in very great sympathy with what 
they had been suffering during the last two or three months. He knew 
the Sikh for a rather truculent person when his blood was up. He could 
only bear out what the Chairman had said, that the transfer of power to 
India was due to take place in June of next year and then suddenly the 
Government of India found or were advised that the organization was 
breaking down and decided that this transfer should take place a good 
deal earlier. It was on that point that they took what he considered to be 
an utterly panic measure of deciding that the transfer should take place on 
August 15. In making that decision the British were tremendously Jack- 
ing in courage. They would not take the slightest risk themselves of 
things going wrong. The one idea of the Government at home was to off- 
load this nasty problem before it “ blew up ” on them. 

The Sikh trouble should have been realized and adequate steps should 
have been taken beforehand to see that as soon as the trouble started it 
was dealt with vigorously. In India conflagrations started suddenly and 
if tackled at once they probably went out. He remembered taking a Sikh 
battalion to a Muslim country (Chitral), and the authorities in India were. 
considerably alarmed at what was going to happen. He said, however, 
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“Don’t worry, the men are going to be so tired in the evening that all 
they will want to do is to go to sleep, and provided you allow them leave 
all will be well.” It turned out that all was well and there was nota 
single incident during their two years in Chitral. If they had taken the 
precaution of stationing all the available troops at the trouble centre before 
the award was announced, the minute the troubles took place there would 
have been some chance of putting them down with a firm hand. It was 
no good blaming the military authorities. They had an utterly impossible 
task. -They had to divide the Indian Army and to decide what was to 
happen to the Gurkhas and the British officers. A little Boundary Force 
of four brigades was allotted to look after that enormous area. 

The thing we ought to be thinking about now was what we could do 
about itin this country. The thing that infuriated him in London was 
the attitude of the Government here. Their attitude seemed to be, “ We 
have been very clever. We have done this just in time, and now it is 
none of our business.” He thought that attitude utterly unworthy, and 
he urged that although it was impossible to send back British troops into 
India, the British Government, who after all were responsible for these 
people, should do all it could by way of consultation and by means of 
funds for relief of famine. 

Lord Mountbatten had made a mistake when he accepted the Governor- 
Generalship of one Dominion. He had been Viceroy of the whole of 
India and the original idea was that he should be Governor-General of . 
both Dominions.’ When that was not agreed to it was a mistake that he 
should be Governor-General of one of them. 


Sir BLYTH Wace said that he did not wish in this connection to make 
any criticism of the general idea of partitioning at short notice, but to ` 
speak very briefly about the way in which the actual partitioning struck 
an officer who had not only spent all his own service in the Province but 
had family connections with it going back to the Mutiny. It was, natur- 
ally, difficult to speak of this spbject without emotion. Two points, how- 
ever, he did want to mention in connection with what Dr. Spate had said. 
These concerned the Punjab canal colonies and the Sikhs. It seemed 
obvious that partition of the Punjab would present the greatest difficulty 
because of the canal colonies. These colonies were the economic heart 
of the Province in almost every conceivable way. They fed the Province 
and there was a constant link between the old settled districts and the 
canal colonies. It was the Sikhs who founded the prosperity of the first 
Punjab colonies. When that great experiment was introduced there was 
difficulty in finding’ peasants to cultivate these previously desert areas, 
and it was the Sikhs who provided the most enterprising element. 

If one toured in any of the colonies or, again, in any of the closely 
settled districts of the Punjab it would be realized that the two were 
really intimately linked together. To split them up was almost impos- 
sible. Any solution which proposed to split up the whole Punjab cut at 
the economic life of the Province, and this would have its effect not only 
on the Province but on the whole of India. During the last war years he, 
was responsible for the Food Department of the Punjab, including the 
collection and distribution of food and rationing, and it was more and 
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more clear that if the Punjab colonies were in any way disrupted or dis- 
‘organized the feeding of India became enormously more difficult. He 
‘could see very little hope of early alleviation. It would be a long time 
before cultivation could get back to its previous standards, and marketing 
and transport had also been disrupted. 

There was the further question whether it was possible to re-establish 
confidence and peace in the Punjab colonies. 
“The Sikh case deserved a great deal of sympathy, although he thought 
‘Sikh leadership was at fault in not trying to concentrate earlier on arriving 
at an agreement with the Muslims. 


Mr. WILLIAM KIRKPATRICK said that he had seen the appalling atrocities 
which Hindus and Muslims could commit each upon the other, but it 
must be remembered that there were thousands of Unscheduled Classes 
who were overlooked by both Muslim and Indian leaders. Unless little 
details of that sort were considered there would be such trouble in India 
for the next twenty years as had been seen for the last quarter of a 
century in China. 


Sir LIONEL HAWORTH asked whether they were going to leave the 
Punjab question alone or to take its lesson for the rest of India. The 
Government in making this hasty decision were quite convinced that in 
doing so they were advising the two parties to come together. Could 
anything illustrate better the ignorance of the people in England? Every 
one of those who had had experience in India knew what was going to 
happen. Those who had served in that country had had the experience 
of arranging that, for example, a Hindu and a Muslim procession to be 
held on the same day should never be allowed to meet. How could the 
British Parliament composed of men who had never been in the East 
make wise decisions about an Oriental Empire? 


Mr. M. A. Barwa, the Imam of the London Mosque, gave figures of 
population of Gurdaspur district, and pointed out that in two of the 
three tahsils that had gone over to the East Punjab Muslims were far 
more than a mere marginal majority, for there were 55-07 per cent. in 
Batala tahsil, 52-15 per cent. in Gurdaspur tahsil. Christians desired to 
be in Pakistan, so they should also be counted on the side of the Muslims. 
This meant that in Batala tahsil 60-53 per cent. desired to go over to 
Pakistan and 39-47 per cent. to India, and in Gurdaspur tahsil 59-24 
per cent. wished to go over to Pakistan and 40-76 per cent. to India. But 
the unjust award of Sir Cyril Radcliffe gave this area to India. If this 
contiguous majority Muslim area had not been excluded from Pakistan 
it would have remained safe from the orgy of murder, bloodshed, and 
arson perpetrated by lawless bands with the connivance and, in some 
cases, active co-operation of the Hindu and Sikh police and military. 

The world-centre of the law-abiding and peaceful Ahmadiyya com- 
munity was situated in Batala tahsil. Notwithstanding our remaining 
peaceful and despite assurances of the Prime Minister of Indian Union, 
this holy centre of the movement seems to be receiving more than its 
share of death and destruction. It was said that bigger forces in Jullandar 
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and Hoshiarpur, etc., would have suppressed this trouble. He said in. 
view of what these forces of law and order had done in Gurdaspur, and 
especially Qadian, this view did not appear to be very accurate. The. 
Imam read a cable about Qadian, dated October 5, showing that the town 
was being looted, occupied by Sikhs, and the police and military were in- 
dulging in indiscriminate shootings, two being killed in a mosque. He 
added that Britain could not shake off her responsibilities for the blood-- 


shed and destruction that has been going on and still continues in some: | 


places. So far as Qadian and Gurdaspur district were concerned, the 
opportunity for the atrocities came with the award of the British president 
of the Boundary Commission, who thereby placed responsibility directly 
upon the British people. 


A Memser asked whether, when the Russians started moving, it would — 


bring about a coalescence of the various Indian groups. 


Dr. SPATE, in reply, said that the last question hardly came within his. 
terms of reference. He thought in the first place that Russia had quite 


enough on her hands and that for some time at least India might be ; 


spared the friendly solicitude of either the U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A. 

He was not quite in agreement with some of the speakers in what they: 
had said about the British Government. The British Government in a 
very short-time would have found itself in the position either of trying to 
control India with such a large proportion of the educated classes against 


the Government that the wheels of administration would go hopelessly _ 
round in the air, or it would have found itself committed sooner or later ° 


to an attempt to restore peace and keep order which would have ended. 


in taking sides in civil war and the British would have had a super- ' 


Palestine on their hands. So much for the question of expediency. He 
agreed that the question of morals was more difficult and there was some- 


thing in the argument that we were responsible for the masses of India. | 


But the thing that summed it up for him was the remark made by one of 
his Muslim friends in Bombay during the war—a young fellow who had. 
no political ideas at all—who said to him, “ Do you think the British will 
really keep their promise to let us go after the war is over?” He could 
only say that he hoped so. There was a moral responsibility to those 
who had supported us during the war on the basis of those promises, and 
that was the other side of the picture. 

He agreed with the Chairman about the ambiguity of the terms of 


reference. They were not merely ambiguous but inaccurate. The word | 


“ demarcate ” suggested surveying a line with theodolites and putting in 
concrete posts, whereas what was intended was simply to define the area. 
As to the general situation in India, he thought that, distressing as. 


affairs were, it was too early to be completely pessimistic. Both Govern- | 


ments did accept the award. This acceptance might appear to have been. 
compromised by the things that had happened, but the fact did remain 
that neither Government had in any way attempted to overstep the 
boundaries fixed by the award. The boundaries had been respected by 
both sides. That did indicate some determination to abide by the bound- 
aries set up. There were signs that the really responsible people on both: 
sides did realize the vital importance of pulling together. 


x 
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One speaker had made a comparison of India with China. It was a 
good comparison. Since the 1911 revolution in China there had been 
bloodshed up and down the country, and yet in the last war, if it had 
been said to an intelligent Chinese, “It is true that there is frightful 
‘taxation, famine, oppression, andemisery in China; would it not be better 
to be run efficiently by a country like Japan?” what would he have said? 
That was what Indians also would say. 


The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman and the 
‘author. 


THE TWO NEW DOMINIONS AND TREATY 
RELATIONS 


By Sir HENRY TWYNAM, K.C.S.1., C.LE. 


WHEN Sir Frank Brown complimented me with the suggestion that I 
should give a lecture before this Association, I warned him that any paper 
which I.might prepare would probably be out of date, or beside the mark, 
by the time I came to deliver the lecture. Actually, I have had to rewrite 
these introductory paragraphs several times and as late as this morning. 
The course of events in India must necessarily be influenced for a long 
time to come by the tragic happenings in the Punjab. Everywhere I find 
a desire for informed comment and, as the suggestions contained in this 
paper are affected, I shall not evade the subject but shall endeavour to 
assess the position as fairly as I can, remembering that this is not a 
political meeting but a meeting of a learned Society. 

I think it is a mistake to belittle or minimize either the success of the 
transfer of power in some areas or the catastrophe which has occurred 
in the Punjab. In my old Province—the Central Provinces and Berar— 
the situation is quiet and life proceeds normally. I learn from one of my 
‘old officers that uneasiness prevails in the villages of this 95 per cent. 
Hindu Province, and I also hear that the small Muslim community, 
although as yet unthreatened, is leaving, or preparing to leave, the Pro- 
vince. On the whole, however, in the Central Provinces and other homo- 
geneous provinces, life is proceeding normally. The Punjab, however, has 
been put back not into the eighteenth century, as I anticipated, but into 
the age of Tamerlane—massacre, arson, looting, dispossession are the 
order of the day. Once again political bias is in evidence. Pakistan has 
appealed to the nations of the British Commonwealth for aid and advice. 
On the other hand, the political leaders of the new Dominion of India 
have shown resentment at the accounts cabled to this country by Press 
correspondents. The explanation of this different attitude perhaps lies in 
the fact that the Indian Congress leaders being responsible for the demand 
for independence, immediate independence, feel that lurid accounts of the 
terrible cost of that immediate independence amount to an aspersion on 
their policy. JI was surprised to read that the Secretary of State for 
Burma had voiced the Congress attitude in a speech at Oxford in which 
he spoke of “exaggerations ” and “ distortions ” in the Press reports. A 
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complete answer to Lord Listowel was provided unexpectedly by a letter 
from the Governor of the West Punjab, Sir Francis Mudie, which 
appeared in The Times of October 17. Sir Francis refers to 1,000 people. 
in a refugee convoy just giving up the ghost and dying as they reached 
the frontier of Pakistan, of roads littered with corpses, and of three to- 
four million refugees still to come. Jossleyn Hennessy, the Sunday Times: 
representative, confirms that there are three to four million people on 
“either side” of the frontier waiting to move: this out of a population 
of 284 millions in the Punjab. It is impossible to exaggerate what this. 
means in terms of human misery. This is the time to sow the winter 
wheat, but the fields will remain largely uncultivated. No skeleton Indian. 
administrative machine can hope to cope with a situation of this kind. 

In short, it is clear that the political settlement in India is one which 
has taken account of the intelligentsia only and not of the masses. While: 
the former are both nationalist and communal the latter are still wholly 
communal in outlook. The political leaders have proved unable to pre- 
vent ghastly wholesale atrocities. 

What has our attitude been? “ When that the poor have cried Cesar 
hath wept.” Cæsar has not even wept over India. He has been too busy 
congratulating himself on having chosen the lesser of two evils—although 
in my opinion no evil could have been as great as what has befallen the 
Punjab. 

There are two schools of thought: one which considers that we are 
well out of it and another which considers that having governed India 
. for 100 years in the case of the Punjab and 200 years in the case of 
Bengal we were under a moral obligation to the masses. I leave it to each 
one of you to supply the answer to these questions. Most unfortunately 
many of those who have suffered most must be Indian Army pensioners, 
men who have fought for us in both great wars and have suffered wounds 
and imprisonment on our behalf. 

My object today is to show how essential it is to preserve unity and an 
integrated life in India in the interests both of India and this country. 
Two hostile Dominions in the sub-continent spell disaster for India and . 
the world. On March 28, 1946, I met the Cabinet mission to India, 
and ventured to inflict on them a memorandum of my own views. I 
said: “His Majesty’s Government should insist not on one or two con- 
stituent bodies ”—the Congress, you know, wanted one Constituent 
Assembly and‘ the Muslim League two—“ but three constituent bodies 
_.. one to draw up a Constitution for Hindustan, one to draw up a Con- 
stitution for Pakistan, and a third to explore and recommend provisions 
for governing the relations between Hindustan and Pakistan, particularly 
in connection with defence, external affairs, customs, and other subjects 
of essential interest to relations between the two states.” 

I understand that the Cabinet mission did not think much of my 
scheme. To be quite candid, I did not think much of their scheme which 
was produced some weeks later. It seemed to be an ingenious plan on 
paper, but nothing more. It failed to take account of the psychological 
and material differences which accounted for the demand for a Muslim 
state. Its fate was the waste-paper basket. 

You all know how things have developed. Force of circumstances 
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compelled His Majesty’s Government and the Congress to accept the 
demand for two Constituent Assemblies—it would have been better if the 
inevitability of this solution hed been accepted from the start. Further, 
a third constituent body was appointed in the Boundary Commission. 
The report has recently been implemented in the tragic manner which 
many of us expected. 


TREATY RELATIONS 


The solution I put forward contemplated something in the nature of 
a treaty or agreement betweer India and Pakistan to be negotiated con- 
temporaneously with the settlement of the boundaries. Admittedly a 
difficult undertaking, but not, I think, impossible if some show of firm- 
ness had been made. Whether a solution of that kind would have been 
practicable or not is now imraaterial. The important thing is that the 
need for treaties or agreements is still urgent, although the atmosphere 
in which such treaties may be negotiated has deteriorated badly. The 
matter has now passed out of the control of His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom, but is still within the compass of His Majesty’s 
Governments in the new Dominions. There are also problems in con- 
nection with the relations between the new Dominions and States like 
Hyderabad, which has declinec to accede—and, I think, on good grounds 
in the light of recent events—to either India or Pakistan. Still more 
momentous for the peace of the world and the future of India and of the 
British Commonwealth is the question whether the old-time union for 
defence and other purposes is to be completely abrogated or not. 

We live in an age in which the terms “Empire” and “Dominion” 
have become unfashionable, but union on a basis of complete equality, 
on a “Commonwealth” basis, has lately been much to the fore in 
political discussions. A union of the Western hemisphere for defence 
purposes is provided for in the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. The United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine has recommended a treaty be- 
tween the proposed Arab and Jewish States providing for an economic 
union. If mutual defence in the Western hemisphere and economic union 
in Palestine are necessary, we may be sure that both are essential for the 
well-being of the two new Dominions. 

. A close relationship between them is imperative if, for instance, prob- 
lems of food and industrial development are to be dealt with to the best 
advantage. The food problem is likely to confront the two governments 
at once, and any selfishness on the part of one Dominion will be dis- 
astrous to the other. A long-term need is a common policy as regards 
defence. Several aspects of this problem were dealt with by Major 
Strachey in the paper which he read in January last. Expedition is neces- 
sary if centrifugal tendencies, heightened by the tragic events of the past 
months, are to be checked. One wonders how the Indian Army has with- 
stood the major operation which has assigned about two-thirds of its 
component units to India and about one-third to Pakistan, has eliminated 
the British officer, and altered the composition of ‘units—whether, in 
short, the sub-continent is not now practically defenceless. It cannot 
afford to maintain two powerful armies, but one powerful army presup- 
poses uniformity of training and equipment. More important still, a 
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common defence policy presupposes a common policy in respect of 
external relations. Can we expect any common outlook on foreign affairs 
from the Governments of Pakistan and India? : 


EXTERNAL DANGERS 


By and large, I think it would be true to say that the Hindu tends to 
isolationism and exclusiveness, while the Muslim inclines towards pan- 
Islamism. There are obviously few points of contact in these divergent 
outlooks. Recent events, which virtually amount to “a civil war in- 
volving eleven million people” (to quote an Indian paper), together with 
the avowed Sikh ambition to govern the Punjab, must unfortunately tend 
to exacerbate mutual suspicion. On May 14 last year I was informed by 
a prominent Congressman that the Sikhs—although numerically inferior 
—would be “more than a match” for the Muslims in the Punjab. It 
was that attitude of mind which did much to precipitate the present con- 
flict. The Muslims, not unreasonably, suspected that the alternative to 
Pakistan might be Sikhistan. It would not be surprising, therefore, if 
Pakistan foreign policy is influenced by fear of Hindu and Sikh aggression. 

In such an event the Muslim might look for aid to the Frontier tribes, 
with or without Afghanistan, and the Islamic world generally, or he 
might look towards the U.S.S.R. Neither the caste Hindu nor the 
orthodox Muslim has, of course, anything in common with atheistic 
Communism, and Muslim opinion is not uninfluenced by the Soviet atti- 
tude towards Turkey, Persia, and Iraq and by the secular fear of the 
Afghan for his giant neighbour. Any sign of ageression from the east 
might turn Muslim eyes towards the north. One should not also ignore 
the large and growing volume of opinion in India which is deeply in- 
terested in Soviet ideology—a body of opinion which challenges the 
supremacy of both the Congress and the League. International defence 
and domestic politics are as closely linked in India as in some of the 
countries of south-east Europe. Already there are disquieting signs 
which may indicate a tendency to find favour with Moscow. 


THE INDIAN OCEAN 


The Commonwealth and the U.S.A. must, of course, be profoundly 
concerned in any developments in the sub-continent which may affect the 
balance of power in the Indian Ocean. As the Manchester Guardian 


pointed out lately: 


“The geographical position of India in the middle of the Indian 
Ocean enabled this Power to radiate a profound security virtually 
over all the vast stretch of sea and land from Aden in the west to 
Singapore in the east... . The peace of this area has for more than 
a century been preserved by a combination of the British Navy and 
a land power based on India and composed of Indian economic 
resources and the Indian Army. Now all is changed.” 


The problem is, How in the changed circumstances and with full pro- 
vision for the self-determination of all the succession States (Pakistan, 
India, Burma, and perhaps Ceylon) sufficient co-operation and co-ordina- 
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tion can be preserved to form a defence system and to deter an ageressor. 
As the Scotsman puts it: “ What has hitherto been purely a British sea, 
dominated by the United Kingdom and its dependencies and the 
Dominions of Australia and South Africa and the Empire of India .. . 
begins to become a kind of new Mediterranean.” 

Some of you may have seen a booklet by Sir Syed Sultan Ahmad, 
Member for Information and Broadcasting until 1946 in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, entitled A Treaty between India and the U.K., in 
which he examines in detail India’s relations with her neighbours. One 
principle he lays down which must inevitably influence the external rela- 
tions of the new Dominions is that “the independence of Afghanistan 
and her friendly relations with India are indispensable to the defence of 
India.” 

Sir Sultan mentioned a number of facts of military geography which 
will have to be borne in mind by Indian statesmen: 


(a) Malaya, Siam, Indo-China, Burma are in the east a sphere of 
vital interest to India analogous to Persia and Afghanistan in the 
west. 

(b) The Himalayan “ hump ” cannot hinder the bombing of Indian 
towns by an air force based on Chinese territory. 

(c) The North-Eastern Frontier of India is no longer impregnable 
to land attack. ' 

(d) The defence of the North-West Frontier begins in the defence 
of the Middle East. Aden is the Gibraltar of India, and the Persian 
Gulf and the safety of the Suez Canal are vital to India’s security. 
` (e) The string of Janding-grounds along the northern frontier of 
India exposes its northern cities to air bombardment. 

(f) The command of the Indian Ocean is vital to Indian security. 


These are the views of a Muslim statesman: now let us see what a 
Hindu publicist thinks. In a paper, “The Strategic Problems of the 
Indian Ocean,” by Mr. K. M. Panikkar, which was circulated as an 
Indian preparatory paper for the British Commonwealth Relations Con- 
ference in 1945, the author, after dwelling on the historic importance 
of the control of the Indian Ocean to Indian commerce, points 
out that the Indian Ocean is largely a “closed area ”’—closed by the 
Straits of Bab-el-mandeb in the west and of Malacca in the east. Mr. 
Panikkar observes that the maintenance of the Indian Ocean as a “ closed 
area” is of importance not only to India but to Britain. He says: 
“ Great Britain’s position as a world power is dependent on her ability to 
act in any part of the world. The Indian Ocean in this respect has to be 
considered as the link between the two oceanic boundaries of the ‘ World 
Island,’ the Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans.” The author concludes that 
“to keep the Indian Ocean closed against outside attack is therefore, a 
primary interest of Britain. So it is of India.” One might add: “So it 
is of the U.S.A.” We can agree with Sir Sultan that “the security of 
south-east Asia indicates a policy of close collaboration between India 
and Australia and the U.K.,” to which we should, I think, add the U.S.A. 

While India can supply the manpower she is hopelessly deficient in 
industrial and mechanical war potential, and it may be doubted whether 
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there is either the will or the capacity to emulate Russia’s classic develop- 
ment of the industries beyond the Ural mountains. Unfortunately it 
looks as if our hasty and “panicky” measures to satisfy nationalist 
aspirations have left India torn by internal strife and suspicion and at her 
weakest. Yet, in the words of The Times, India’s “ potentialities as the 
greatest power in south-east Asia make her an indispensable factor in 
any plans for the protection of that area against aggression.” ‘The trouble 
is that those potentialities are largely undeveloped. 

The conclusion seems clear that in the sphere of defence and external 
affairs what is required is, firstly, close collaboration, by treaty or agree- 
ment, between the two new Dominions, and, secondly, a treaty or agree- 
ment between the two Dominions and this country. The conclusion of 
treaty relations between members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and between them and the U.K. is perhaps a novelty constitu- 
tionally. There is, however, no need to be pedantic about the title of 
the instrument of collaboration provided that the substance is assured. 
Something in the nature of what Mr. Panikkar describes as “a council of 
the Indian Ocean as an organization of regional defence” is a possible 
solution. 


FISCAL AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


So much for defence. The next big field for co-operation and col- 
laboration between the two Dominions is in the sphere of customs and 
fiscal and economic affairs generally. Here again this country is deeply 
interested. Generally speaking, as was pointed out by Dr. Qureshi at a 
lecture before this Association in March. last, Pakistan has the. raw 
materials and the Dominion of India the industries. As the Calcutta 
Statesman puts it: 


“How, for instance, is it going to be possible to maintain a cus- 
toms cordon extending for some thousands of miles? From where 
will the Calcutta jute mills draw their requirements of raw jute in 
the immediate future if East Bengal is cut off from the west, and 
where will the ryots in East Bengal find a ready market for their 
produce if the mills are prevented from purchasing it? For it must 
be remembered that it will take years for the dependence of one 
upon the other to be removed. How, again, are the tea gardens of 
North Bengal and of Assam to transport their produce to the ports 
except over the communications link that runs through East Bengal?” 


The Government of East Bengal has already imposed an export tax of 
Rs. 2 per maund of jute. This new Province of East Bengal will find 
itself awkwardly placed economically, for it will have little revenue under 
customs, excise, income tax, while the land revenue, being permanently 
settled, will be hardly sufficient to meet the expenses of the Provincial 
Government. 

What applies to East and West Bengal in respect of jute and tea applies 
also to West Punjab and the rest of India in respect of cotton and wheat. 
The Bombay ‘cotton mills vis-d-vis the Punjab are in much the same 
position as the Calcutta jute mills vis-à-vis East Bengal. Pakistan will 
find itself up against financial difficulties which may necessitate the im- 
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position of. export taxes on its raw materials. Will the new Dominion 
of Pakistan maintain an expensive army? She may be forced to because 
of 
(a) Her contiguity to the North-West Frontier. 
(b) Her suspicion of Hindu and Sikh aggression. 
(c) The dependence of a large portion of her population upon 
military service for a livelihood. 


The Punjab contributed little in money but much in manpower towards 
the British Indian Army. On the other hand, Bengal contributed much 
in money but little or nothing in manpower. Now East Bengal will not 
be in a position to contribute much either in money or manpower. The 
Dominion of India will have the resources to maintain a large army and 
manpower will not be lacking. 


FIRM ALLIANCE NEEDED 


It would be a pitiful ending to all India’s high hopes if the Succession 
States embark on military and economic rivalry. It would be a blow 
at Britain’s world position and the American control of the Pacific if 
India dropped out of the defense line. We should exert what influence 
we can through our High Commissioners to set on foot negotiations for 
mutual aid between the two Dominions and between them and ourselves. 
What I had in mind in March, 1946, was a treaty of perpetual alliance 
and friendship between Pakistan and Hindustan, and I still envisage that 
as the only solution compatible with Indian prosperity and world peace. 

I will not disguise from you my doubts whether such a solution is now 
possible. The two Dominions may revert to type: caste Hinduism may 
assert itself to an extent unknown since its triumph over Buddhism in the 
early centuries A.D.; Western Pakistan must inevitably become more and 
more Islamic with the transfer of the Sikhs and minority population to 
the East Punjab. It is certain that the set-up in both Dominions will be 
totalitarian: opposition to the Congress or the League will be very diffi- 
cult. It behoves us to beware, because a weak and divided India will not 
be to our advantage. 

I do not think that there will be much dispute as to the desirability of 
the aims outlined in this paper, and discussion is likely to centre on the 
feasibility of the line of approach indicated and on the practical effects 
of the policy suggested. The weak spots in the Indian situation are: 
(a) Hindu-Muslim incompatibility; (b) the wide gulf between the intel- 
ligentsia, concentrated almost entirely in the towns, and the masses; and . 
(c) the great poverty of the latier. These are factors making for a weak 
Indian sub-continent; factors which explained and justified the “ destined 
hour” of British rule in India, and factors which to my mind call for 
continued collaboration in many spheres, but now on a footing of com- 
plete equality between this country and the sub-continent. We have as yet 
Officially no details of the treaty signed with Burma, but, if Press anticipa- 
tions are true, something of the same sort is eminently desirable for India. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association jointly with the Overseas League 
was held at Overseas House, Park Place, S.W., on Wednesday, October 22, 
1947, when Sir HENRY TwyNAM read a paper entitled “The Two 
Dominions and Treaty Relations.” Sir STANLEY REED, K.B.E., M.P., was in 
the chair. 

Brigadier J. G. SMYTH said that he found himself very much in agree- 
ment with the author’s masterly appreciation of this difficult problem. On 
one or two points he would like to support what he had said. With regard 
to the very serious riots and massacres in the Punjab he would only say that 
a big disturbance was absolutely inevitable once the Boundary Commis- 
sion had drawn a line cutting the Sikhs entirely in two. The whole ques- 
tion was what should have been done to deal with these disturbances as 
soon as they started. A large conflagration might be prevented if a small 
fire were dealt with at the beginning, whereas if it was allowed to get out 
of control there was no end to it. . 

The haste with which it had been considered necessary to hand over by 
August 15 did not give the military authorities a chance to make their 
plans and dispositions in the Punjab to deal with these disorders. Also it 
was impossible to move troops easily during the hot weather monsoon. 
The Indian Army by August 15 had only just started to be divided. The 
troops were going to their new stations. It was a very grave mistake to 
rush these things through in such a panic that disorders which were in- 
evitable could not be dealt with effectively. 

The one outstanding necessity was to restore law and order, and that 
could be done only by the Forces of the two Dominions acting in close 
co-operation, but Britain could help very much more than it was doing by’ 
being more closely sympathetic with the trials of those two Dominions. 
Both in Britain and in the whole of the British Empire there was a great 
responsibility to assist in the relief of millions of wretched refugees, many 
of whom would certainly become fatal casualties. 

In the past, military strategy aimed at building adequate forces to deal 
with any situation which might possibly arise. But our civilization could 
not afford another war and therefore we must never allow a trouble spot 
to assume dangerous proportions. The author had pointed out how 
essential it was to keep the Indian Ocean region strong and secure. That 
had been made possible in the past by the strength of the British Navy 
and also more lately by the British Air Force. Militarily the two new 
Dominions were going to be extremely weak by modern standards for 
many years. We must not be led astray by the fact that they had almost 
unlimited man-power, certainly in India. Their industrial and mechanized 
potentiality was very low indeed. There was no Indian Navy to speak 
of, and no Indian Air Force comparable with that of the Great Powers. 
It was very essential not to allow a weak and troubled area to develop in 
the Indian Ocean, and therefore the two Dominions should be encouraged 
to co-operate in military matters very closely with one another and with 
Britain and the British Empire. But first and foremost law and order 
must be established in the Punjab, even if it meant the most drastic 
measures being taken. 
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Sir WILLIAM BARTON said that the future of the Indian States was one 
of the questions which would have to be considered when the time came 
for treaty-making. It was a question which concerned the honour of 
Britain, possibly the peace of India. When the Indian Independence Bill 
was under debate the Prime Minister told the House of Commons that 
they proposed to make treaties covering matters arising from the transfer 
of power. He thought it would be agreed that the handing over of the 
bulk of the Indian States to Congress was a matter arising out of the 
British abdication, and one felt it ought to be considered by the British 
Government. When the Cabinet Mission was propounding its plan for 
the independence of India it told the Princes that the British Government 
could no longer carry out its guarantee of military protection. Para- 
mountcy would, however, disappear with all the prerogatives and rights 
exercised by the Crown. It would not be handed over to the successor 
Governments. 

The British Government went still further and said that no pressure 
whatever would be brought to bear on the States to decide one way or the 
other. What had happened? The Princes felt that, abandoned by Britain, 
they must do something to strengthen their position. They endeavoured to 
do this by forming geographical groupings for purposes of confederation; 
the process had not been pursued very far when the British Government 
made the precipitate decision to hand over power within two months. 
That sabotaged the Princes’ efforts in the direction indicated. Despite the 
pledge that no pressure would be brought to bear upon the States in 
making their decision for the future, the strongest pressure was in fact 
imposed upon them to come to some decision straight away. Most of the 
States felt that they must accede; some tried to stand out but were frus- 
trated. As an example of the Congress attitude he referred to the small 
Muslim State of Junagadh, a maritime State, which had joined Pakistan, a 
step which Congress strongly opposed. To induce the Nawab to change 
his mind pressure was applied by surrounding the State with Congress 
troops. 

Then take the case of Mysore, one of the best run of the States and 
practically constitutionally governed. The Maharajah acceded to the 
Constituent Assembly, but that was not enough for Congress. An agita- 
tion was started by its agents, with the result that the Maharajah had 
capitulated and had accepted a settlement which practically handed over 
the administration to Congress. 

The States would have another opportunity when the Constitution of 
India was settled to decide as to their future, whether to join India or 
Pakistan or to endeavour to be independent. Had they the slightest 
chance, faced with this new militant paramountcy, of exercising free 
choice? He thought it was impossible. Britain had a strong moral 
obligation in this matter. One might well ask what was the difference 
between a pledge not to hand over paramountcy and allowing conditions to 
develop in which the successor Government would inevitably take it on. 
Britain should have made it clear that it would insist on the integrity of 
the States being maintained. If that had been done it would have been 
easier for the States to come to some entente with Congress. 

What could Britain do now? Had things gone too far for any kind of 
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‘intervention? The position was very difficult, but he would submit that 
when the question of the essential military treaty was under consideration 
the British Government might make some stipulation that its military 
co-operation would depend largely on the States being given a fair deal. 
He thought that if India would make up its mind to stay in the Common- 
wealth the problem would be half solved. 


The Right Hon. Sir LESLIE WILSON said that this had been a most 
interesting paper. He did not think that all realized the importance of the . 
maintenance of sea communications under the new conditions, and the 
question naturally arose as to whether the Indian Navy would be suff- 
ciently strong to play her full part in doing so. Our Eastern sea com- 
munications started at Aden, a port of vital importance, especially for 
fuelling, and they must be safeguarded from there through the Arabian 
Sea, then to the Far East or to Australia. This, naturally, made the 
safety of the sea routes in the Indian Ocean, especially through the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal, of first importance. In all discussions on 
this question this point must be kept in mind. Sw Leslie also spoke of 
Afghanistan, and said that the future policy of that country must mean as, 
much, if not more, in the future to the new India as it had done in the 
past to the India we knew. 


Dr. BHATRA urged that the real solution was government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people of India. Did they want a united India 
or a divided India? The second speaker in that discussion, Sir Wiliam 
Barton, had not put forward the interests of the people of the States but of 
their autocratic rulers. 


Sir ALFRED WATSON said that when, on the eve of the transfer of power 
to India, he spoke of the possible consequences he was regarded by sub- 
sequent speakers as having been pessimistic in his predictions. He did 
not think that criticism of what he had then said would be repeated in the 
light of what had actually happened. They were seeing in India the con- 
sequences of too great haste in handing over power. The problems of 
that country—problems of defence, of food, and of the relation between 
the two Dominions—were not even discussed. As Sir Henry Twynam had 
said, it should have been obligatory that a treaty between the two 
Dominions should precede the handing over of power. The supporters of 
those who had been in a hurry said today that things might have been 
worse had they not handed over in August. 

They contended that at any rate India had escaped civil war. What 
had happened in India was not readily distinguishable from civil war. 
Certainly the consequences of hurry had been very much worse than any- 
body could have foreseen. But it was now of no use to dwell on the past 
or even on the immediate present. They had to look to the future. In 
viewing that he agreed with Sir Henry Twynam. Peace in India, peace 
between the two communities, was essential to the peace of the world, 
and whatever British influence still remained in the country must be used, 
first, to foster good relations between the two communities and, secondly, 
between the two Dominions and the rest of the Empire. They could not 
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hope, he was afraid, for any restoration of the unity of India. It was for 
them to use their influence so that the differences did not grow to such.an 
extent as to lead to that clash which was commonly spoken of. in India 
today as inevitable. l 

Actual civil war was to be feared at almost any time, and if it came, 
then every prospect of India playing the great part that she might play in 
the future of the world would be shattered. The wisdom of British policy 
would be ultimately decided by its consequences. Britain might have shed 
her material responsibilities, but she could not rid herself of her re- 
sponsibilities in the moral sphere. That was the text on which Sir Henry 
Twynam had spoken to them that day and he would endorse all that he 
had said on that topic. 


Dr. W. A. JENKINS said that he had not intended to speak until the last 
speaker gave expression to the point of view that we had come out of 
India too soon. He had thoroughly enjoyed the address Sir Henry 
Twynam had given. It was dispassionate, factually correct, and as far as 
the ideology of preserving our moral responsibility was concerned was 
excellent and something which probably all accepted. But he could not 
agree with Sir Alfred Watson that the present troubles in India were due 
to the fact that we had come out too soon and that blunders had been 
made because “a young man in a hurry ” had been at the head of affairs. 
He wished that we could have had more men in a hurry between 1919 and 
1939—young men who were determined that we should implement as soon 
as possible the promises we had given to train the people of India for self- 
rule. 

It is, of course, impossible to say what would have happened had we 
done this or that, but a strong case can be made out for assuming that had 
we given them earlier a greater measure of self-government there would 
not have been the communal situation in the bitter and accentuated form 
that exists today. -` There always was a communal problem, of course, but 
Pakistan was never mentioned until about 1932. The leaders never de- 
manded it. It was only the experience of 1937 when the Congress 
Government made the very unfortunate decision to take into their 
Government only those Muslims who were acceptable to themselves that 
bitterness developed to such an extent that agreement on any other basis 
than Pakistan became impossible. Had Britain earlier taken the step that 
they now have taken very strong reasons can be advanced for saying that 
there would not have'been as much bloodshed as there now is. They had 
been far too content to think of India as a necessarily divided country 
requiring our presence to reconcile differences and far too reluctant to give 
fuller responsibility to Indians to solve their own problems. There comes 
a time in dealing with national problems when it is necessary to say, “ We 
have a policy and it must be carried out,” and that was what Lord Mount- 
batten had done. We have had far too much of the method of careful con- 
sideration of reasons for and against and of proving that this cannot be 
done and that will lead to disagreement. The time had come when we had 
to leave and decisions had to be made and made quickly. There had been 
unfortunate developments, but to say that we had come out too soon was 
to show an ignorance of what had been happening in India during the last 
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fifteen years. Every year that we remained in power saw the gulf widen- 
ing between the communities and increased the danger. 

With regard to the States’ problems, the last speaker said we had a moral 
responsibility towards the Princes. Ideologies changed and our policies 
with regard to India changed, and the fact that we made certain promises 
a number of years ago in circumstances entirely different from those which 
existed now did not make it a moral blot upon England if she had now to 
follow a policy different from what she intended under an out-dated 
ideology. The moral responsibility of Britain applied to the people of 
India as well as to a few rulers. It was certain that to follow a policy 
which would make impossible the reconciliation within India of dis- 
cordant factors making for disunity in that land would be entirely wrong. 

Sir Henry Twynam had referred to the vast gulf between the intelli- 
gentsia and the people of the country. That is unfortunately a fact from 
which arises many of the present difficulties. We were partly responsible 
for that, and our moral obligations for the future concerned not only the 
problems of the defence of India as part of our world defence arrange- 
ments but also the education of its people, their economic prosperity, and 
the abolition of poverty. If we had in the past paid greater attention to 
these questions it was possible that some of the difficulties of the present _ 
situation would not be existent. ; 


The CHAIRMAN said that the remark which had been made about young 
men in a hurry recalled to his mind his last interview with John Morley 
at the India Office in 1909. In closing the interview John Morley asked 
him if he had any final word for him, and his reply was, “ Yes, Mr. 
Morley, don’t be afraid of the young men.” Mr. Morley threw down his 
quill pen and said, “I quite agree.” 

Sir Henry Twynam had trailed his coat a little but he did not propose 
to tread upon it. He would rather emphasize those things on which they 
were in agreement. For different reasons Sir Henry Twynam and he had 
come to exactly the same conclusion—he had said in his closing words 
that the path for them to pursue was the establishment of a treaty of 
perpetual alliance and friendship between the two Dominions and between 
each of those Dominions and ourselves. That was the issue—the trans- 
cendent issue—which faced them all at the present time. When they 
were asked to believe that such treaties could have been completed before 
the actual division of the two Dominions he would only say it was the 
opinion of those who had to deal with the practical tasks of administration 
that it was difficult to consider a treaty in vacuo—to negotiate a per- 
manent treaty of friendship and alliance with a body which did not yet 
exist. Whilst they would all agree that the completion of these treaties at 
the very earliest stage was desirable, it passed the wit of man to conceive 
how they could have been completed before there was any body which 
could enter into negotiations, and sign or implement any treaties when 
finally concluded. 

Sir Henry Twynam had put his finger on the crowning tragedy of this 
situation when he spoke about the danger of the unity and the integrated 
life of India being destroyed. In this intermediate stage they had to be 
very fully alive to the enormous problem facing the two succession 
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Governments, not tomorrow or the day after, but today. He meant their 
problem in dealing with the colossal refugee movement, the greatest move- 
ment of the human race in history. Knowing something of the fertility of 
imagination displayed as one went East, he was not prepared entirely to 
accept these estimates of the millions of people moving, but it was quite 
clear that the figure did reach millions, and apart from the immediate 
loss and suffering, those of them who knew India must be heartsore at the 
idea of tearing these people so far away from their homes, realizing as 
they did the tenacious attachment of the Indian villager to his land and 
the sacrifices he would make for its preservation even when he had tem- 
porarily to leave for the industrial centres. 

In pursuance of the ideal of an early completion of these treaties there 
were two or three points which must be emphasized. First of all it was 
often said came defence, but he for his part would put a customs union 
before defence. In this great period of reconstruction the worst tragedy 
which could befall India was that there should be customs barriers, east 
and west and north and south. It would throw India back for genera- 
tions. The other point was defence. Here lay a danger that after this 
great war there might be a lacuna. British influence should be thrown on 
the side of those who were encouraging the two Dominions to have a 
common system of defence and a system, moreover, closely associated 
with our own. 

A problem of which he had hardly dared to think was that of a rapid 
expansion of food supplies in India. Anything which would interfere 
with the development of food supplies would be a human tragedy. It was 
the British desire to see India happy and prosperous, within the framework 
of the Commonwealth or in close association with it if not actually within 
it, and their influence and knowledge should be used to push forward 
with their utmost energy those two objectives—a treaty of perpetual 
alliance and to extend to India in her suffering the utmost aid they could 
give in every possible direction. 


Sir HENRY Twynam said that the real’question at issue was not so 
much the details of a treaty or whether they left India too late or too soon. 
He would put it in a single sentence: it was whether they left India with 
sufficient precautions. He knew how delicately poised were the forces of 
law and order in India. It was our responsibility to do what was possible 
to maintain the peace while the transfer was taking effect. However, he 
was Satisfied if in his paper he had succeeded in putting in a word on 
behalf of the common man of India and making his audience what was 
known as “ mofussil-minded.” Perhaps he should explain for the benefit 
of the uninitiated that “mofussil” means “countryside.” It does not 
mean what he heard a B.B.C. announcer say during the war: “The 
Japanese have dropped bombs on Mofussil in Assam. I will spell the 
name of that town.” 


On the proposition of Sir FRANK Noyce a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Sir Henry Twynam and to the Chairman. 


THE IDEALS AND PROSPECTS OF PAKISTAN 


By HABIB IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA ° 
(High Commissioner for Pakistan) 


I aM greatly honoured in speaking today before a distinguished gathering 
of statesmen, administrators, and others who have had such close associa- 
tion with my country for years. Some of you belong to families who have 
had the closest ties with the sub-continent for several generations past 
and are entitled to claim more affection for and knowledge of the country 
than anybody else. You have watched with keenness, not unmixed with 
anxiety, the economic and political growth of the sub-continent which has 
now found independent status in the shape of two distinct and sovereign 
States. I wish to stress this duality of States with all the emphasis I can 
command. There has been an unfortunate tendency in some quarters to 
treat this as a temporary phase, but I can assure you that as long as there 
is a single Pakistani alive there will and shall be a Pakistan. The sooner 
this is realized the better will be the chances of good neighbourly relations 
_ between the two countries. 

I shall not enter on an examination of the causes which have led to this 
division, nor am I going to indulge in mud;slinging on what ‘is actually 
happening today. The division was agreed upon between the Muslims, 
Hindus, and Sikhs under the plan of June 3, 1947, to which the leaders of 
these communities gave their assent. They also agreed to abide by the 
award of the Boundary Commission whatever that might be. We have 
accepted that award, though, speaking frankly, I must admit that I have 
not been able to follow the logic or the justice behind the Punjab award. 
It has deliberately handed over to East Punjab tracts which are clearly 
contiguous to the West Punjab with an overwhelming majority of Muslims, 
thus going against the fundamental basis of the terms of reference to the 
Commission. 

Too terrible for words has been the slaughter let loose in the East 
Punjab by well-organized and fully armed bands of Sikhs against the 
resident Muslims, who were unarmed and wholly unprepared for such an 
onslaught. We must leave history to record its verdict when calm and 
impartial judgment can be pronounced. 


Mass MIGRATION 


Pakistan is faced today with the major problems of the emigration of 
the minorities from within and the mass immigration from East Punjab 
' and elsewhere of Muslims who have been rendered homeless and utterly 
destitute as a result of persecution. The exodus of those who held key 
positions in the economic structure of the West Pakistan area is part of 
a deliberate attempt to paralyse our economic life in the hope of deliver- 
ing crippling blows to the new State in its infancy. By an agreement 
between the two Governments it was decided to send to East Punjab 
approximately 34 million Sikhs and Hindus from the West Punjab, who 
were anxious to leave the country even before we had a fair chance of 
showing to them that we intended to fulfil our promise of fair treatment 
to all our citizens, regardless of caste and creed. In return we agreed to 
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take about 5 million Muslims who were equally anxious to leave areas 
where their lives and property were not protected. 

One reads in the Press daily reports of irresponsible leaders—I refuse 
to call them responsible—of the Dominion of India advocating a mass 
eviction of all the Muslims, numbering about 30 millions. Those who 
make such suggestions are taking upon themselves.a very grave respons- 
ability and are doing their own country a definite disservice. They deserve 
nothing but universal condemnation. I cannot do better than repeat the 
words of our great and beloved Quaid-I-Azam, Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 
Addressing the officers of the Civil and Armed Services of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan on October 17 he said: “J have repeatedly made it 
clear in my utterances, both private and public, that we would treat 
minorities fairly, and that nothing is further from our thoughts than to 
drive them away.” After condemning any attempt at retaliation, and ex- 
horting the minorities both in Pakistan and in India to give to the State 
their unflinching loyalty, he underlined the policy of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment in the following words® 


“T again reiterate with all the emphasis at my command that we shall pur- 
sue our settled policy in this respect, and we shall continue to protect the lives 
and property of the minorities in Pakistan, and shall give them a fair deal. 
We don’t want them to be férced to leave Pakistan, and so long as they 
remain faithful and loyal to the State they shall be entitled to the same treat- 
ment as any other citizens.” 


I have dwelt at some length on the question of mass transfer of popula- 
tion, because the future of the two States will largely depend on an orderly 
settlement of this most vital problem. All our energies are at present 
spent in coping with this situation and its attendant hardships—organiza- 
tion of refugee camps, distribution of food and clothing, and rendering 
medical aid. The epidemic of cholera has been acute, but every effort 
has been concentrated on meeting this added threat as promptly as was 
humanly possible. I have arranged to send by air adequate serum to 
inoculate millions of people so as to bring the epidemic completely under 
control. An appeal has been launched for a relief fund, and everyone 
from the Governor-General and the Prime Minister down to the rank and 
file is doing his utmost to help those who have become destitute and home- 
less. Thanks to the generosity of charitable organizations—like the Red 
Cross in this country, in Canada, and the United States—help has been 
made available, and I hope their efforts will not be slackened until we 
have fully met this challenge to the human conscience. 


A. FORMIDABLE TASK 


At one time we hoped to confine the migration of the Muslims to those 
in East Punjab less the Ambzla Division and the States. This would 
have given the reasonable figure of 3,124,000 and would have met a fairly 
equal exchange. But our hands were forced by the Sikhs making life in- 
tolerable for the Muslims in the States and the Ambala Division, and we 
have to find room now for the very large figure of nearly 5,400,000, which 
/ will stretch to the last limit Pakistan’s capacity to absorb them. A 
malicious attempt is now being made by some Hindus and Sikhs to add to 
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this already huge number many more from Delhi and the western districts 
of the United Provinces. We have, therefore, to absorb nearly 2,000,000 
over and above the number that are leaving West Punjab. This is a for- 
midable task. 

By the end of September it is estimated that from 1,500,000 to 1,700,000 
on both sides had been evacuated. It is very difficult to give exact figures. 
as a good deal of the evacuation in the early stages was uncontrolled, and 
it is impossible to get accurate figures for the early stages from district 
officers. We may, however, say that as regards non-Muslims we are about. 
halfway through their evacuation in point of numbers; as regards Muslims.. 
however, the numbers are approximately double those of the remaining 
non-Muslims. 

Assuming that the Government of India are able at last to prevent 
further Sikh attacks on foot, motorized, and railway convoys, the bulk of 
the evacuation should be completed by about December 15. We must 
with the approach of winter, however, do everything possible to speed it 
up. By the end of August a good deal of the” short-range ” exchange of 
population had already taken place. The Muslims in Amritsar district 
had already changed over with those in the Lahore district, and Sialkot 
with Gurdaspur. The Sikhs from Montgomery had left. 


e 
EFFECT OF THE FLOODS 


All would have been well if the Sikhs had behaved reasonably over 
Amritsar. For many days our passage through Amritsar was denied, and 
to this one cause must be attributed a great deal of our trouble. Thou- 
sands could have been evacuated before the floods added to our diffi- 
culties, and many thousands would have been saved from death by starva- 
tion caused by delay. The Sikhs have much to answer for. _ 

In contrast, until the floods, the great exodus by road of the Sikhs, in-- 
cluding Hindus, proceeded far more smoothly and with a minimum of loss 
from attacks. It was a well-ordered movement, planned well in advance, 
and before the short temporary hold-up soon before the fioods multitudes. 
had crossed the Ravi at Baloki Head alone. Another 50,000 then 
crossed, but the Ravi floods breached the road approach to the headworks,, 
and this held up movement for several days till the sappers could throw 
a Bailey bridge across the breach. Movement began on October 5 and 
has since steadily proceeded. A great impediment to quick movement by 
foot convoy, as also to movement by rail and motor transport, was the 
original practice of both sides searching the persons and property of the 
refugees to prevent the removal from each province of prohibited com- 
modities. These searches held up convoys for days and it was soon 
realized by both sides that they would have to be stopped. Orders were 
passed accordingly allowing refugees to take with them all their movable 
property except merchandise in bulk. Unfortunately it has in practice 
been found very difficult to enforce these orders. The position has im-- 
proved recently, though there are still some complaints on this account 
on both sides. 

‘It is necessary to point out here that as' the movement of cattle is most 
important for a full cultivation of the land, efforts must be made to move , 
cattle by rail. It is even more important for the Indian Union to let us. 
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have cattle by rail, as the West Punjab is a surplus area and supplies them 
with a good deal of their food grain requirements. 


Work. IN THE CAMPS 


It soon became apparent that camps would be required for the tem- 
‘porary accommodation of refugees before their movement by road and 
rail and before their dispersal on arrival in their new Province, and they 
are becoming increasingly more important now that movement has to take 
place over longer distances and the places to which refugees can go are 
becoming restricted. A crying need for our camps at present, besides 
more medical aid, is more assistance to the permanent staff by voluntary 
organizations. The latter are now beginning to come to the rescue. 

Fortunately in the case of foot convoys, the members of which had 
ample time to make preparations before they left their homes and were 
not driven out by force, the food problem presented no great difficulties. 
People who joined the foot convoys with their bullock carts were able 
generally to carry ample supplies with them to last them for, say, a month. 

The ration given by the West Punjab Government in camps to each 
refugee and evacuee consists of 6 chhatak of ata or rice, half to one 
chhatak of dal, one chhatak of vegetables, and one seer of firewood, to- 
gether with small quantities of vegetable ghee and condiments. Milk is 
supplied to children and nursing mothers and to those who arrive at well- 
established camps sick or exhausted. When the cholera epidemic broke 
out amongst the half-starved and exhausted foot convoy reaching Wagah, 
arrangements were made to supply the sick with soft foods and warm tea 
mixed with gur. The Quaid-I-Azam’s relief fund is doing what it can to 
supplement Government efforts towards relief. 

_ A problem of growing magnitude is the increasing number of destitute 
‘widows and orphans. At the Walton Transit Camp a special block of 
buildings has been allotted for women whose husbands or parents have 
‘been killed or separated from them and for orphan children. Homes have 
been started also in Lahore to receive widows and orphans. The West 
Punjab Government has appointed a custodian of evacuees’ property, as 
‘tthe Government of India has done in Delhi. It will be necessary also in 
the immediate future to appoint a registrar of claims to Muslim property 
abandoned or destroyed in India. . 


REHABILITATION 


Much of the rehabilitation work done in the beginning was very rough 
and ready. Sikh cultivators went out, Muslim cultivators came in; Mus- 
lims replaced Hindus and Sikhs in towns. The Provincial Government 
has appointed a Rehabilitation Commissioner who is charged with the 
‘general problem. At each transit camp and at the dispersal camps new 
‘districts are assigned to the arriving refugees for their future residence. 
‘The resettlement officers record their particulars and through the Labour 
‘Exchanges steps are taken to secure non-agriculturists employment. 

In West Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, by the end of 
‘September the Employment Exchange had registered 7,846 non-agricul- 
‘tural refugees, of whom 1,000 had been placed in jobs; in Sind and 
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Baluchistan 11,976 had been registered and 3,824 had been placed; giving. 

a total for West Pakistan of 19,822 registered and 4,824 replaced. Our’ 
rehabilitation as a whole is a very difficult problem, and will become 

increasingly difficult with the arrival of agricultural refugees from the 

Ambala Division, who, if they are detained much longer in camps must. 
soon sell their cattle or see them perish for lack of fodder. In any case, 
liberal tagavi grants will be necessary for setting these new cultivators om 

their feet, a matter to which the Governments are now giving close atten- 
tion.- 


RELATIONS WITH BRITAIN 


The establishment of Pakistan, for which we have been striving for the 
last ten years, to put it in the words of the Quaid-I-Azam, was “ means to: 
an end, but not the end in itself. The idea was that we should have « 
State in which we could live and breathe as free men, and which we could 
develop according to our own lights and culture and where the principles. 
of Islamic social justice could find free play.” If we had not been called 
upon to devote our energies to the diverse problems I have been dilating 
upon, we should not only have organized a sound administrative machinery 
in the shortest possible time, but would have begun to give serious con- 
sideration to developing our available resources to our own advantage 
and to the advantage of the world at large.” Here may J take this oppor- 
tunity of answering the charge I have often heard levelled against the 
creation of Pakistan, the charge that it is but a tool in the hands of those: 
who wish to perpetuate British Imperialism. Let me deny this accusation 
categorically. I say quite emphatically that we are as anxious to maintain 
our freedom and liberty as our neighbours, we have as much self-respect, 
and desire to stand on our own legs, as anyone else in the world. But we 
realize that we need a host of experts and qualified personnel, and we 
would most willingly accept the kind offer of help from our British 
friends just as freely as from anyone else. We would not deliberately ex- 
clude them out of a false sense of prestige and merely to reassure ourselves. - 
that we really are free. We want to forge bonds of genuine friendship 
based on mutual understanding of each other’s problems and needs. In 
these days of great complexities, both in economic and political fields, 1t 
is worthwhile retaining the goodwill and friendship of those who have 
been tried in the hour of need and have proved to be staunch friends— 
those who have willingly sacrificed their youth and their resources. To 
these I express my thanks, for I realize that they are playing a noble role 
in the building up of Pakistan into À great State. i 


ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


We are predominantly an agricultural country. In fact, economists: 
have assessed us to be 80 per cent. agricultural, and I was delighted to 
read in the Press a few days ago that the Ministry of Food has already 
convened a Food and Agricultural Council of the whole of Pakistan to 
examine and assess the position and to encourage the production of more 
food at a time when the world is sorely in need of wheat and other cereals. 
West Pakistan in normal times should be able to produce enough wheat 
and rice not only to meet any deficit in East Pakistan but also to’ 
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enable substantial exports to other deficit areas in the world to be made. 
Ours is one of the largest wheat-producing areas in Asia, ’and we pro- 
duce such other important cereals as rice, barley, oats, and corn. We 
have sugar cane in the North-West Frontier Province and in the Punjab, 
and of course we have a monopoly of jute in East Pakistan. We have an 
excellent strain of cotton in Sind and Southern Punjab, and we have large 
supplies of oil-seeds, hides, and bones. The Government has already set 
up a Development Board to examine and co-ordinate schemes of de- 
velopment drawn up by the Central and Provincial Governments. 

It is the aim of my Government to pay immediate attention to those 
schemes for which raw materials are readily available, but consideration 
will also be given to such other schemes as are essential for a healthy 
growth of the State and the community. A proper and well-organized 
geological survey, for example, is of the greatest importance, as our 
mineral resources have never been fully located or assessed. We have oil 
and we have valuable minerals. We need assistance from abroad, both in 
technical and trained personnel and heavy equipment, to help us achieve 
a balance between agriculture and industry. We need more educational . 
facilities, more research institutions. We need more roads and better 
roads; we need the opening-up of the interior to trade and commerce, so 
that the standard of living, which is notoriously low, can be raised. We 
need the increase of the purchasing power of the average consumer, so 
that he can buy more of everything and help increase the inflow of finished 
goods. We need more railways, still more irrigation facilities in West 
Pakistan, and better drainage in East Pakistan; we need ports and har- 
bours, and we need considerably to expand air traffic. 

‘These immense problems are capable of solution when there is a will to. 
solve them and with the goodwill and co-operation we have been assured 
by so many countries of the world. I am confident we shall achieve all 
this and more, because we have the love of our country at heart and a 
strong belief in its future. No sacrifice will be great enough, no work will 
be too hard for the achievement of our ideal of making Pakistan one of 
the greatest States in the world. We have had our troubles and trials, but 
these we treat as a test of our faith in our country, and we shall emerge 
stronger and more united to fulfil our destiny in the world of tomorrow. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Tuesday, November 4, 1947, 
at the Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, with the Right Hon. 
Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE in the chair. Mr. HABIB IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA, 
High Commissioner for Pakistan in London, read the foregoing paper on 
“ The Ideals and Prospects of Pakistan.” 


The CHARMAN said that he was sensible of the great honour the Asso- 
ciation had conferred upon him in asking him to preside at this meeting 
and at the one to be held in three weeks’ time, when the distinguished High 
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Commissioner for India would be lecturing. He would thank the High 
Commissioner for Pakistan for his paper, and say how much it had helped 
his hearers to appreciate the very grave problems which confronted the 
infant State which he represented. 

There were just a few thoughts which occurred to him which he would 
like to put forward. The birth of a new nation was not an everyday 
event in the history of the world; it was only at rare intervals that a new 
nation came into existence, and taking into account the size and the popu- 
lation ‘of the component parts of the sub-continent of India, one could say 
that the birth of these two great nations was unprecedented in the history 
of the world. The birth of any living organism generally involved suffer- 
ing and not infrequently blood and tears. However bitterly that might be 
regretted it was a fact which could not be put aside. Why this should be 
so, whether it was part of the order of nature, or whether it was due to 
the disobedience of man to the great laws of the spiritual world, it was not 
for him to say. What was clear was that in parts of the sub-continent of 
India blood and tears had flowed. However deeply, however bitterly, this 
tragedy was felt, care must be taken not to exaggerate its extent. Large 
parts of the south, of the centre, of the west of India had peace and orderly 
government, and even in Bengal, which looked at one time as though it 
might become involved in a conflict, there was peace at the present 
moment. It must be recognized, therefore, that what was taking place, at 
present at any rate, was confined to certain localities. 

There were those in this country, not only irresponsible individuals but 
responsible persons, who criticized very strongly the authorities of the 
sub-continent and condemned the British policy, which they regarded as 
a betrayal of the peace and prosperity not only of the vast sub-continent 
of India but of the world as a whole. He would say, “ Who are we in 
Europe who can afford to throw stones at the peoples of Asia?” A 
millennium and a half had passed since the Roman Empire ended its 
domination of Europe and the Pax Romana throughout the Continent 
came to an end. Throughout the whole of those 1,500 years Europeans 
had been shedding the blood of Europeans and causing tears to flow, and 
yet how many Europeans were there today who even in the light of sub- 
sequent history would say that they would have preferred that the Roman 
Empire should have remained and that the bulk of Europe should have 
been subject to that overlordship. 

Further, did anyone seriously suggest that if the Romans had stayed 
in control a few years or a few decades longer the whole subsequent 
history of Europe would have been substantially different? So equally 
would he suggest that few, if any, of those who knew India best would 
imagine that a little longer sojourn of the British as rulers of India would 
have altered to the good the internal differences which recent months had 
brought into prominence. Rather he would have thought that com- 
munal differences in India would have been likely to increase, and that 
when the final withdrawal came the trouble might have been even worse 
than it was at the present time. Moreover, had the clamant demand for 
self-government been much longer resisted the consequences to the rela- 
tionship between Britain and India would certainly have been disastrous. 
As it was, he thought everyone would agree that the spirit of goodwill 
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which now existed between Britain and both the Dominions and all parts 
of India was of supreme importance. It meant that whatever be the 
future in India the relationship between the countries was founded on 
sincerity and goodwill. Many times when a country had won its freedom 
it had only done so after a Jong and bloody conflict with the ruling power, 
which had been bitterly remembered in the days which came after. There 
were examples all round the world of that fact, and if this country had 
done nothing else, it had established a precedent of how two great nations 
could come to birth for the great benefit of those nations, of our own 
country, and of the peace of the world. 


Dr. O. H. K. SPATE said that he would like to thank the speaker for his . 
clear and lucid account of the current situation, which told much of what 
they had been longing to know of the actual organization of the transfers 
and the trend of events in the East and West Punjab. 

On the more general problems he could not help feeling that, as usual, 
there was a resolute avoidance of the economic facts. One of the things 
which had been overlooked was the extraordinary physical layout of this 
State, unique in history. Never before had there been a great State in 
two large pieces, separated by 950 miles of another State with which rela- 
tions were not always guaranteed to be friendly. There was an extra- 
ordinary dis-balance between East Pakistan and West Pakistan, the East 
with one-seventh of the area but four-sevenths of the total population— 
an average population to the square mile of 775 against under 100 in the 
_ West. That in itself raised very serious problems. The East was appal- 
lingly overcrowded; an area (Dacca Division) twice the size of Wales had 
a rural population of 1,000 to the square mile. This meant that some 
relief had to be gained for the pressure of population, and in the past it 
was found by way of emigration to Assam. That appeared to be cut off 
by the very hypothesis on which Pakistan had been set up. 

It was all very well to say that East Pakistan possessed the great bulk 
of India’s jute; it possessed it raw, it did not process it; not one of the 100 
jute mills of India was in East Pakistan. Nor was raw jute the most 
assured of crops on the world market. Mills could not be built by the 
wave of a wand, capital and power had to be found, and the problem of 
power was likely to be very difficult indeed. There was very little water- 
power, and it was not likely that India would have much coal to spare 
if her plans were to be carried out. One was forced to the feeling that 
East Pakistan was the poor relation of Pakistan, that it would have to 
receive very considerable help from the West, and the problem would. 
arise as to what the West could do. The great cry in West Pakistan 
was the food surplus, but this was affected by recent events, since much of 
that surplus would have to be taken to feed the vast influx of destitute 
refugees and no one knew what the next wheat crop would provide. 

On the broader view the prospects for West Pakistan were quite 
sound, but in order to build up the industries needed there was the 
enormous problem of power. The most likely source was hydro-electric 
power, but most of the best sites were just inside Kashmir. That raised 
a topical problem with which he would not deal. 

There were one or two intangibles. The thing which struck him most in 
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Pakistan was the good spirit amongst the subordinate Muslim officials 
pouring into the West Punjab and down to Karachi. In spite of the 
‘disadvantages of inexperienced officials, shortage of administrators, and 
the poverty of resources as compared with those of India, there was a fine 
feeling of determination to make a good thing of their new State. 

With regard to British responsibilities there was a great deal of criticism 
of the British Government for having left so soon. Problems which had 
been discussed for sixty years were dismissed in six weeks; but just because 
they had been discussed for sixty years they had to be dealt with quickly. 
Could anyone imagine that there was anything fresh to be thrashed out? 
The British had a responsibility for the masses, but also one to keep its 
promises to the political classes. Whether those promises should have 
been made or not was one issue, but they had been made and having been 
made they had to be kept. There was still one responsibility on people 
in Britain, which was to repeat over and over again without ceasing that 
it was not just peace in the sense of avoidance of open war which was 
needed in India for the prosperity of both States, but peace in the sense of 
the closest co-operation. That was the great overriding fact, but it was 
easily overlooked in the heat and bitterness of local and temporary . 
political events. It was something which those who were detached could 
see clearly and must say over and over again in the hope that by doing so 
a balance would be obtained between the two Dominions. If this could 
be done it might well be that the greatest British service to India would 
come after the British had left India. 


Mr. Camnna Dural said that he did not want the ideals and prospects 
of Pakistan to be just a dream; he wanted: them to be real. How could 
they be achieved? One lesson to be learnt from the British administra- 
tion was a strong adherence to and respect for law and order, which must 
be established in Pakistan and India at all costs, because only then was 
there scope for thinking of other things. India’s primary need at the 
moment is peace within, which could only be preserved by the leaders 
showing a great sense of responsibility in all that they said and did. It 
could not be achieved by Mr. Gandhi saying that if Pakistan did not 
behave there would be war; what he should have said was that if Pakistan 
and India did not behave there would be war. Peace was not achieved 
by Mr. Jinnah classifying some of the acts of the Indian Government as 
acts of fraud. Nor could peace be achieved by Mr. Nehru broadcasting. 
that Pakistan was more or less conniving at the outbreaks in Kashmir. 
Such things tended to irritation and friction—the preludes to war. 

Pakistan and India were the offspring of discontent, dissatisfaction, and 
hatred. Things would have been happier for both peoples and India 
would have been independent a long time ago if that had not been so. 
All those concerned in Pakistan and India should now strive for peace, 
which could only be achieved by everyone showing a sense of toleration 
during this most critical period in India’s history. 


Colonel EVERARD TROTTER said that he was not speaking of the senti- 
ments of gratitude expressed for the rapid handing over of government to 
Pakistan and India or for the efforts of the Red Cross or for the help of 
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British friends as expressed by Mr. Rahimtoola in his paper; but gratitude 
had not been evinced by those taking over the government of Pakistan and 
India for the benefits conferred by the British on the sub-continent. He 
spoke from memory, but to the best of his recollection what had been said 
by Indian leaders referring to British rule amounted to “ the black cloud 
over India which is now lifted.” 


Mr. GODFREY NICHOLSON, M.P., said that he must stress the fact that 
in all political circles there was nothing but goodwill towards Pakistan 
and India. If a mistake had been made it was that the effort to launch 
these new Dominions in an atmosphere of friendliness and hope might 
perhaps have led the people of this country to believe that difficulties 
were smaller than they really were. He was convinced that all those who 
had studied the Indian question foresaw many difficulties, and our rôle in 
this country must be to face these difficulties honestly and to stand by as 
warm friends. He would assure the High Commissioner that he believed 
that the English political world was disinterested in its approach towards 
India. A deep and abiding sense of responsibility was felt towards the 
people of the Indian sub-continent, and if either Pakistan or India or both 
appealed to the Government of Great Britain for help in any form what- 
ever he knew that it would be readily forthcoming. He hoped the High 
Commissioner would convey to his Government his conviction’ that the: 
Association and this country as a whole were purely disinterested in their 
approach to these problems. 

He was in full agreement with what the Chairman had said. No re- 
sponsible criticism had sprung from the Conservative party. With regard 
to what the last speaker had said, surely a knowledge of the mentality of a 
people who had only recently attained their freedom would make allow- 
ances for failure to express gratitude to their former rulers? He was not 
ashamed of the British record in India; it was the most glorious chapter 
in our history, but he did not expect that the first expressions of Pakistan 
and Hindustan opinion would include expressions of gratitude for what 
they had just emerged from. That would nòt be human nature. 


Professor H. G. RAWLINSON asked if Mr. Rahimtoola could explain why 
Mr. Jinnah broke up the Unionist Government in the Punjab. If that 
Government had been left in office none of the present unhappy events 
would have happened. It was a most wanton thing to have done. Mr. 
Jinnah could not make a Government in its place. What did Mr. Jinnah 
mean when he declared “direct action” in August, 19462 There was 
only one answer to that. 


Mr. BASANTA MOOKHERJEA said that Mr. Rahimtoola had over-empha- 
sized the assurance. given to the minorities in Pakistan; he had mentioned 
grievances with regard to the Boundary Commission and he had made 
accusations against the Sikhs and Hindus. Before attempting to answer 
these points he would like to remind the meeting of the happenings of 
1946. In that year in Bengal there was one community ruling with the 
help of political stragglers. Direct action was launched and August 15 
was declared a public holiday. On the morning of August 16 murder, 
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arson, and looting started, and the Government offered no protection 
whatever. Virgins were dragged from their houses and outraged, wives 
and mothers did not escape, and other acts of dreadful violence weré com- 
mitted. He mentioned these because otherwise a wrong estimate of the 
whole situation would be formed. No word of condemnation came from 
the leaders and “ Mr. Jinnah proved himself to be a living danger to all 
political navigation.” 


‘The CHAIRMAN reminded the speaker that persons of different per- 
suasions were present and that it was not desirable to raise questions of 
violent controversy. 


Mr.. MooKHERJEA, continuing, said that it was very unfortunate that 
Pakistan became a recognized certainty not so much through the assist- 
ance or indulgence of any alien rulers as through the acts of commission 
or omission of some Nationalist Jeaders. Pakistan became a hotbed of 
jealousy, and it was most regrettable that even-now responsible leaders 
indulged in words which they should not use and which served no useful 
purpose except to fan the flame of racialism. 

He would attempt to develop the first point, the over-emphasis on: Mr. 
Jinnah’s assurance to the minorities. Every democratic government must 
of necessity promise protection to the minorities; it could not do other- 
wise. These pious platitudes were soothing to the ears and might cover 
up a weakness of heart or intellect. With regard to partition, he could 
assure the High Commissioner that nobody was happy over the decision 
of the Boundary Commission. However, it was an accomplished fact 
and they must abide by it. 

As to the Sikhs and Hindus, this was a controversial matter and he 
should not indulge in language which might offend, but he would ask the 
meeting to read The Rape of Rawalpindi and some inkling would be 
gained of the conditions which started it. The High Commissioner men- 
tioned East Punjab—what about West Punjab? 

In conclusion he would say to the High Commissioner, “ Well, sir, you 
are trying to fill a broken cistern; you may cut a hole in the stuff but 
surely you cannot wash out the stain.” 


Mr. TAYAB SHAIKH said that the central fact seemed to have been for- 
gotten by the other speakers. The central fact in Pakistan and Hindustan 
was the common man. The two States had a human content—ithe common: 
folk—who were the real sufferers in the game of power politics. One 
speaker stated that Pakistan should not have come into existence. Speak- 
ing not as a member of the Muslim League or the Congress Party, he 
would have thought that Pakistan was a logical consequence of the reac- 
tionary politics of Indian nationalism and cultural differences laid down 
by history. As for the tragic events that had taken place and for the 
present state of affairs in that part of the world, two factors were mainly 
responsible—namely, the reactionary nationalist politics and the faulty 
policy pursued by the Labour Government. As far back as 1930, after 
the Lahore Congress had adopted complete independence as its objective, 
he was one of those Indians then abroad who had issued a manifesto to 
the people of his country, which in conformity with the historic necessity 
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and prevailing realities, amongst other things, advocated reconstruction 
~of the Provinces on the linguistic and cultural basis. 

~ The main cause of the conflict between Pakistan and Hindustan could 
be traced in the distant history of India. Long before the advent of Jesus, 
Buddhism had appeared in India as a great liberating force challenging 
the Brahmanical order. But Buddhism was then suppressed, and ‘when 
Islam appeared in the world and reached India, millions of oppressed 
Indians looked to Islam as their liberator from the Brahmanical tyranny. 
The other cause was the reactionary nationalist politics. If the Congress 
politics had been kept away from the religious outlook of Mr. Gandhi and 
his mysticism the tragic events of today, involving untold sufferings for 
the common man, would not have occurred. 

He was surprised to hear the Chairman’s remark that when two great 
nations were born obviously there were violence and bloodshed. But this 
was a world in which there was in existence a United Nations organiza- 
tion, the military forces of Fascism had been fought and conquered; there 
existed a Labour Government in Britain and Socialism was in ascendancy 
all over Europe. Was it still necessary to throw the vast masses of that 
unfortunate country to the tender mercies of the power politicians? 

He agreed with Mr. Rahimtoola about the ideals of Pakistan which 
were recently presented by Ms. Jinnah. Long ago Mr. Jinnah, speaking 
at the Muslim League Convention in Delhi, had declared that the aim of 
the Muslim League was not to establish a theocratic State but a State 
which would guarantee all the essential worldly needs of the people as 
a whole. Again, when he addressed recently the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly at Karachi, Mr. Jinnah stated that there would not be any 
racial discrimination and Hindus and Muslims would be equal citizens of 
the State. That was a creditable ideal. However, it remained to be seen 
how that ideal would be put into practice. It was one thing to advance 
an ideal and another thing to give it a concrete shape. In his view, if the 
common man was left out of account from the scheme of political develop- 
ment, neither Pakistan nor India would make any advance towards demo- 
cratic freedom. 

He would take that opportunity to appeal to all the progressive demo- 
cratic. forces in Britain not to look merely at all the tragic events in India 
and Pakistan as a proof of the inability of their present rulers to solve the 
problems presented by history in a human way, but to throw their entire 
weight in favour of the common man’s right to democratic freedom in both 
the States. If they failed to do that the common man, when he would 
outgrow his present political infancy, would feel more bitter than ever 
about the way in which power was transferred to the two groups mainly 
drawn from the vested interests. 


Mr. H. Saryip said that before freedom came to India and Pakistan the 
leadership had very few constructive plans to put forward. Now that 
freedom had come there were several problems which would take up their 
time rather than discussions ‘on the old controversies. They would have 
to apply their minds to the constructive solution of these problems. He 
felt that in a very short space of time the disturbed areas would calm 
down and peace would come. 
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Mr. RAHIMTOOLA, in reply, said that some interesting points had been 
made by Dr. Spate and the answers were fairly easy. His background was 
that of business, and although Pakistan might not have one jute mill many 
countries in the world were interested in raw hessian. He-had facts in his 
possession to prove this. | 

The overthrow of the Unionist Government in Lahow was a matter of 
discipline. There was a majority of Muslim Leaguers in the Province 
and the Governor refused to call for an election. 


Professor RAWLINSON: There was an election in 1946. 


Mr. RAHIMTOOLA said that to answer fully he would have to go into 
the back history of all their troubles. According to the franchise 
there was a Muslim majority, and that was the reason: why they had to 
fight; the people representing the majority could not share power with 
the others. 

The “ direct action ” resolution of the League was passed in July, 1946, 
on the ground of dissatisfaction with the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment with regard to Pakistan. The resolution stated that the form which 
direct action should take should be considered. A committee was formed 
to suggest ways and means by which the decision should come into opera- ` 
tion. 

He had kept away from facts and figures in his paper, perhaps because 
of the position he occupied; much of what had been said was past history. 
The two States stood today as independent sovereign States, each neces- 
sary to the other. There must be mutual self-respect and no transgressing 
of each other’s rights and privileges. He had not gone into the {story of 
the cause of the disputes, and it was not quite fair that one or two $,eakers 
should use freedom of speech to abuse the hospitality which was a wadi- 
tion of his people. He would not abuse the hospitality of the East Th Nia 
Association, and if he had been able to convince some of his hearers he 
would be very glad. If he had not been able to convince others, at least 
_ they had been generous enough to nod their heads, for which he was most 
grateful. The past should be forgotten; it was the future which mattered. 


Sir JoHN WooRHEAD proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the speaker 
and to the Chairman. The lecture and discussion had been most interest- 
ing. Might he echo what Mr. Rahimtoola had said at the close—forget the 
past and look forward to the future? Not all agreed whether the partition 
of India was a good thing or not; people honestly differed on that point, 
but nothing would be gained by trying to determine who was to blame for 
what had happened in India during the last eighteen months. Probably 
both sides were to blame, but that was past. They wanted to be assured 
that the common man would be happy and prosperous, and if this was to 
be so the two States of Pakistan and India must live amicably together. 
That was essential. He would like to impress upon everybody that it was 
to the future they should look, not to the past. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIAN OPINION | 
By CHARLES BARNS, O.B.E. 


In 1937 I went to India to help in the organization of an Indian broad- 
casting service. } 

After the passage of the 1935 Act the Government of India decided to 
press forward with the development of what they hoped would shortly 
become a federal broadcasting system. The object was to establish for 
the country an impartially run broadcasting network which, while con- 
trolled from the centre, would adequately serve the broadcasting needs of 
both the centre and the provinces of the Indian sub-continent. The 
initial scheme consisted of the development of nine broadcasting stations, 
so arranged as to provide services for all parts of the country, and of an 
organization at Delhi responsible for the news requirements of the net- 
work. For talks and entertainments the stations would draw on regional 
talent; for news they would be linked up with the centre. The purpose 
of my engagement was to organize the news arrangements for this scheme 
and steer the network’s news services in their formative stages. The war 
brought to India important new broadcasting responsibilities—the addi- 
tion to the domestic services of extensive overseas services. I had special 
opportunities over the ten years to watch the changing pattern of Indian 
opinion, and in this paper my aim is to look back at some of the more 
significant developments of opinion in these critical years. > ~ 

There are those, of course, who deny the existence of such a thing as 
Indian opinion. They ask what opinions 'have the vast majority of the 
population, unless we can call opinions the simple beliefs which guide 
the cultivator in his struggle with the soil and the observance of domestic 
and religious custom. To take this-view is to ignore the present Indian 
social structure. Power and public leadership in India today are still 
largely the preserve of the politically conscious middle classes. It is to 
opinion in these classes that I refer in this paper. On these classes now 


rests responsibility for the government of the two new dominions of 
India and Pakistan. - 


PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY ° 


When I went to India in 1937 the provincial part of the 1935 Act had 
recently come into operation. As I look back to that period I cannot 
help feeling that much that has been unfortunate in more recent develop- 
ments can be traced to the decisions of the 1935 Act and the events 
which followed its introduction. 

You will remember that the main features of the Reforms were the 
transfer of many of the powers of the centre to the provinces. The 
provinces were made autonomous and given responsible government sub- 
ject to certain safeguards. These were provided in the form of special 
powers given to the Governors to protect the minorities and the peace 
and order of the provinces. At the centre, in place of the bureaucratic 
government answerable to Whitehall, a federation was to be established. 
The Princes as well as the provinces were to be represented in this 
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federation, which was to be partially self-governing—that is, the federal 
government was to be responsible to the federal legislature for all central 
subjects except defence and foreign affairs. Unlike the proposed change 
in the provinces, that at the centre was to depend on a minimum number 
of Princes being willing to join the federation. Lastly, because of this 
provision about accession by the Princes, it was considered impossible for 
the federal and provincial parts of the Act to be introduced simultaneously. 

These Reforms represented an attempt to combine the traditional policy 
of British trusteeship with the establishment of Indian responsibility in 
the provinces and partial responsibility at the centre. They were the pro- 
duct of exhaustive enquiries and discussions extending over seven years, 
and were embodied in the most comprehensive piece of constitutional 
legislation ever enacted. 


A HYBRID SYSTEM 


But the Reforms required for their successful operation very special 
conditions. They presupposed a willingness on the part of those who con- 
trolled Indian opinion to accept the hybrid principle on which the Act 
was based. From sections of Indian opinion this was forthcoming. But 
the party which commanded the greatest influence in Indian political life - 
—the Congress—was not only opposed to the Act but engaged in a 
struggle against the validity of the principle underlying it. The Congress 
regarded the problem of India’s future as a political problem—one of 
transfer of power. Britain, on the other hand, considering the matter in 
terms of her obligations as a trustee, looked on the problem largely as a 
constitutional one. The essential defect of the 1935 Reforms was, I 
think, that they provided an inadequate means of reconciling these two 
points of view. 7 

The problem thus created became clear as soon as the Reforms were 
introduced. In seven of the nine provinces an attempt to reconcile the 


' two points of view was necessary from the start. The only way in which 


this could be achieved, however, was by an interpretation of the Act 
which Muslim opinion regarded as an essential change in the character 
of the provincial constitutions. The result was a strong Muslim reaction 
which was to have far-reaching consequences. 

In these seven provinces the elections which preceded the introduction 
of the Act had resulted in Congress majorities. As a condition of Con- 
gress ministries taking office, the Congress demanded an assurance that 
the Governor’s special powers would not be used. Such an assurance 
would have been contrary to the intention of the Act. Nevertheless it was 
obviously necessary to persuade the Congress to take office if a deadlock 
was to be avoided. Eventually, as a result of a letter from the Viceroy, 
the Congress agreed to take office. The Viceroy had given no assurance, 
but the Congress was satisfied that in practice the Governor’s special powers 
would probably not be used. Congress therefore permitted the provincial 
Congress parties to take office. But in forming these ministries they in- 
sisted on following a party principle, and the Congress governments which 
took office were party governments, not the coalition governments in- 
tended by the framers of the Act. 
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There have since been different views expressed on whether the manner 
in which the Congress was persuaded to take office, and the way in which, 
when in office, Congress exercised its governing power, amounted to an 
essential change in the kind of responsible government intended by the 
framers of the Act. Whether it did of not is no longer of much interest. 
The fact was that in these provinces the Congress had won the elections 
on opposition to the 1935 Act, and was prepared to work the provincial 
constitutions only in accordance with its own ideas of responsible govern- 
ment and the function of the Congress as a centrally disciplined party 
engaged in a nationalist struggle. On Britain’s side the only alternative 
to facilitating the Congress taking office would have been deadlock in 
seven of the provinces, including the key provinces of Madras, United 
Provinces, and Bombay. 


MUSLIM OPINION 


What was done in these provinces had an immediate reaction on 
Muslim opinion. The Muslim view was that it had shown the worthless- 
ness of the constitutional safeguards provided in the Act. The effect of 
this on the more militant section of the Muslims was to convert it to a 
new conception of Muslim erganization. The model of the Congress was 
adopted and the Muslim League was transformed into a popular organiza- 
tion. A vigorous campaign was carried on throughout the country against 
what was described as the fraud of constitutional safeguards, and against 
the alleged anti-Muslim policy of the Congress provincial governments. 
From now on the Muslim League, from being an organ of the Muslim 
landed and professional aristocracy, became a Muslim political party, 
basing its strength on a countrywide organization and a mass following. 
At first the main strength of this new conception was in the provinces in 
which the Muslims were in a minority. But it exerted a steadily in- 
creasing influence in the Muslim majority provinces. 

In three of these Muslim majority provinces—Bengal, the Punjab, and 
Sind—coalition governments had taken office under the 1935 Act. They 
were under Muslim leadership, but the leaders were drawn from those 
conservative land-owning classes whose ideas were no longer in favour 
in the reoriented Muslim League. As the strength of the Muslim League 
grew in these provinces, and in all-India politics, there was increasing 
rivalry between the two groups of Muslim opinion. This rivalry was 
mainly in the Punjab, where the older Muslim conception was most 
strongly entrenched—indeed, so strongly entrenched that its surrender 
came only after a struggle which continued to within a few months of the 
final transfer of power last August. 

The developments which followed the introduction of the provincial 
part of the 1935 Reforms also affected the situation at the centre. It 
was hoped that the delay in the operation of the federal part of the Act 
would be comparatively short. But, even before the Act came into force, 
the Princes had begun to think better of their first enthusiasm for federa- 
tion. Their hesitation was increased by the events that had taken.place 
in the provinces and, as time passed, the prospect of going ahead with 
the federal scheme steadily faded. 
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FEDERATION DELAYED 


With provincial autonomy at work in the provinces the continuance of 
the centre unreformed was an anomaly. As the bureaucratic centre had 

` no political influence, a vacuum—a political vacuum—was created at the 
centre, the effect of which was to leave the leadership of public opinion 
entirely with the national political parties. In the condition of Indian 
politics this meant the Congress and, to a lesser but increasing extent, 
the Muslim League, and the central organs of these parties assumed much 
of the authority in the life of the country which should have belonged 
to a federal government. The situation also had an incidental result. It 
worked to the disadvantage of the regional and smaller political parties 
not possessing the general appeal of the Congress and the Muslim League. 
They were deprived of the influence they might have exerted on Indian 
political life through a federal government at the centre. Had this been 

! possible the history of the last ten years in India might have been different. 

The delay over federation had another, perhaps more serious, result. 
When the Act was passed the form of the proposed federation was con- 
demned by the Congress. But the Muslims, although critical, accepted it. 
What happened after the introduction of the new provincial constitutions 
caused a change. Henceforward both the, Congress and the Muslim 
League attacked the proposed federation. 

To the Congress it represented an attempt to perpetuate Britain’s 
trusteeship by using the Princes and other reactionary forces interested in 
curbing Indian nationalism. ‘They insisted that only a Constituent 
Assembly was competent to decide India’s constitutional future. The 
Muslim League’s objection was that the proposed federation would sub- 
ject Muslims to a permanent Hindu majority in the federal centre. The 
experience in the provinces, it contended, had shown that constitutional 
safeguards for minorities were worthless. Mr. J innah demanded that in 

any central government Muslims must have a representation equal to that 

( of non-Muslims. Here was a claim to ‘which there was no chance of the 

\ Congress agreeing. It meant reducing the position of the majority com- 
munity, in practice, to a minority. Tackled at this stage the issue which 
had arisen might have been resolved. It was not tackled, and from this 
issue developed the cleavage of opinion which led eventually to India’s 
partition. Before very long Mr. Jinnah’s fifty-fifty demand was to become 
a claim that the Muslims were not a minority but a separate nation. The 
pattern of subsequent events was already foreshadowed. 

Looking back at these pre-war years I wonder how different might have 
been later happenings if the stress in this earlier period had been more 
on unqualified transfer of responsibility and less on our obligations as a 
trustee. It certainly might have been better for many of those in India 
whose interests, the safeguards were intended to help. 


THE War YEARS 


Then came the war. Any possibility of the federal scheme being intro- 
duced finally vanished. In the provinces the Congress governments re- 
signed. Britain considered that while the war lasted any reopening of the 
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constitutional question was impracticable. Short of this she was anxious 
to persuade the main parties to share in the conduct of the war. New 
promises were given about the future, and successive efforts were made 
to enlist the co-operation of the parties. at the centre and re-establish 
popular governments in all the provinces. But the only result of these 
efforts was a further widening of the division between the parties and the 
gap between the administration and popular feeling. There was an in- 
tensification of antagonism between the Congress and Muslim. League, 
and the Muslim League’s claim that the Muslims were not a minority but 
a nation was taken to its logical conclusion. The Lahore session of the 
Muslim League in 1940 pledged the League’s opposition to any constitu- 
tional solution not based on a separation of the Muslim majority areas 
from the rest of India and their constitution as a sovereign and inde- 
pendent Pakistan. 

The idea that the Muslims in India were a separate nation had now 
been expressed as a territorial claim. But its appeal to Muslim opinion 
remained as a vague political conception rather than something to be 
thought of in geographical terms. The Working Committee of the Mus- 
lim League was authorized to work out a scheme. Also, during the next 
few years, various proposals were canvassed by supporters of the League. 
But the League leadership preferred to leave the definition of Pakistan to 
the general terms of the original resolution. Undoubtedly to the great 
majority of Muslims, the attraction of Pakistan was as an idea, not aj 
plan; an idea which they felt raised them above the status of a minority. 
Inasmuch as the practical advantages of Pakistan were discussed, it was 
argued that it offered the only alternative to the Muslim majority areas 
of the country being in a permanent minority at the centre, and that by 
making these Muslim majority areas a separate state the position of the 
Muslim minorities in the rest of India would be guaranteed against dis- 
crimination,.as there would be corresponding non-Muslim minorities in 
Pakistan. But this did not carry matters very far, and the general vague- 
ness with which the demand for Pakistan was discussed, both by Muslims 
and others, meant that its practical implications received little attention. 
To this, I think, is due a great deal of the present confusion in India and 
Pakistan and the bloodshed that has occurred in the last four months. 

The Pakistan movement had its roots in the pre-war situation, although 
it grew up during the years of the war. There were two important de- 
velopments in opinion during these years, however, which were direct 
results of the war. These were a new confidence in India’s ability and 
inherent strength and a new spirit of revolt. 


ha 


War-TIME EXPANSION | 


The confidence came from India’s vast war-time technical, economic, 
and administrative expansion, as well as the enormous widening in the 
range of experience and opportunity. There was a great increase in in- 
dustrial and business activity and a huge expansion of employment. The 
demand for executive and technical skill threw open new fields of re- 
sponsibility. The building up of a huge army of two million men neces- 
sitated an important change in its composition to include new classes from 
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all parts of the country. In administration and in the professions there 
were equally great developments. The big increase in advertisement 
revenue placed the newspapers of the country on a new commercial foot- 
ing. In broadcasting there was a great expansion, including the establish- 
ment of powerful short-wave overseas services. New foreign contacts 
were established, and Allied war-time calls on India’s resources brought 
a change in India’s financial position—from a debtor she became a 
creditor nation. ) 

The political parties had refused to associate themselves with the con- 
duct of the war, and in politics a wide gap divided the administration and 
popular feeling. But Indian opinion nevertheless regarded the country’s 
war-time achievements as proof of India’s ability and her destiny as a 
modern state. The more so because of the increased interest in India in 
recent years in the country’s place in world affairs. It was this interest, 
largely the creation of Pandit Nehru, which later led the Interim Govern- 
ment to attach so much importance to the establishment of foreign rela- 
tions and also to the convening of the Asian Relations Conference in 
Delhi early this year. 

The other significant development—the new spirit of revolt—was a 
result of the impact on nationalist opinion of the Japanese invasion of 
South-East Asia. In 1942 Britain hoped, that Sir Stafford Cripps would. 
be able to bring the parties and the administration together to face the 
grave Japanese threat. But the very gravity of the threat and the circum- 
stances in Malaya and Burma which led up to it worked against agree- 
ment. The Congress were not prepared in the end to agree to any pro- 
posals which retained even a partial measure of British authority. The 
“ Quit India ” resolution came four months later (after the breakdown of 
the negotiations), and then the arrest of the Congress leaders followed by 
widespread disorders. Whatever the degree of Congress responsibility for 
these disorders, they indicated a new revolutionary spirit which was grow- 
ing in Indian political life. The disorders were quelled, but the spirit 
henceforward was the new dynamic force in Indian nationalism. 

The blow to European prestige which was administered by the Japanese: 
was reinforced during the next three years by effective Japanese propa- 
ganda, summed up in the slogan “ Asia for the Asiatics.” The nationalist 
leaders had been put out of action, but the belief now became widespread 
that, although thé Japanese might eventually be defeated, there could be 
no restoration of the old position in Asia. In India an early ending of 
British authority was felt to be inevitable, although it might be necessary 
to speed the parting guest. When the war ended and war-time restraints. 
were relaxed, the new spirit gathered increased momentum and showed 
itself in new forms, breaking again into violence in the short-lived naval 
mutiny. 

THE CABINET MISSION 


The combination of all these developments created the situation which 
faced the Cabinet Mission when it arrived in India last year. These: 
. developments were: 


(a) Nationalist confidence in India’s new economic and technical 
strength and destiny as a modern state; 
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(b) The serious complications in the whole Indian situation caused 
by the solution being so long overdue; 

* (c) The new revolutionary spirit in Indian nationalism created by 
the new situation in Asia; 

(d) The domination of India’s political life by two powerful parties 
whose relations had been embittered by ten years of intense political 
antagonism; 

(e) The problem created by the Muslim League demand for Paki- 
stan and the resistance to this demand by nationalist opinion led by 
the Congress. 


The great achievement of the Cabinet Mission was its success in estab- 
lishing even among the more sceptical in India confidence in Britain’s 
sincere determination to transfer power without delay. The Mission also 
came very near reconciling the Congress insistence on India’s unity with 
the Muslim demand for Pakistan. But the attempt failed. The com- - 
plications of the Mission’s ingenious scheme left too many loopholes for 
different interpretations. But the main cause of the failure was the mis- 
understanding which arose between the Mission and the Muslim League 
over the basis for the formation of an Interim Government. This led the 
Muslim League to withdraw «their earlier acceptance of the Mission’s 
scheme and pass the unfortunate Direct Action resolution. There fol- 
lowed the ghastly outbreaks of communal savagery in Calcutta and later 
in East Bengal, Bihar, and Bombay. First the Congress and then the 
Muslim League were brought into an Interim Government. But the cir- 
cumstances in which it came into being made it impossible for it to serve 
the purpose the Mission intended. 

Finally the Karachi session of the Muslim League destroyed any hope 
of the Muslims joining the Constituent Assembly, and a situation arose to 
which the announcement of last June and the transfer of power on 
August 15 were the only solution. 


THE SPEED OF TRANSFER 


There has been criticism of the speed with which the final arrange- 
ments had to be carried through. But it is difficult to see what other 
course was open. In the situation which had developed the only alterna- 
tive would have led to a complete breakdown of administration. The 
abruptness of the transition had its real cause in the ten years of drift 
which had preceded the final transfer. Also much of the tragedy and. 
confusion which has occurred in the last four months in the Punjab might 
have been avoided if more attention had been given, in past discussion 
of Pakistan, to its practical implications. The original Muslim League 
resolution had defined Pakistan only vaguely as “ the areas in which the 
Muslims are in a majority, as in the north-western and north-eastern 
zones of India.” This definition was carried further by the Muslim 
League leaders in the elections in 1945 as meaning the Punjab, the North- 
West Frontier Province, Sind, Baluchistan, Bengal, and Assam. Little 
thought was given to the possibility of the non-Muslim majority areas in 
the Punjab and Bengal being unwilling to become part of Pakistan. 
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Similarly, it is doubtful if the large Muslim minorities in the rest of India, 
particularly in the United Provinces and Bihar, realized the position in 
which they would be placed by the creation of Pakistan. ` These Muslims 
included many who, as Muslim Leaguers, had identified themselves with 
the demand for Pakistan. They now find themselves with divided 
loyalties and suspected as a potential fifth column. | 

The presence of these large Muslim ‘minorities has led to another 
problem. The effect in India of their presence and of the recent happen- 
ings in the Punjab has been to intensify Hindu communal feeling. It has 
led to a demand by the section of Hindu opinion for the abandonment of 
the secular principle on which the present Indian government is based. 
Instead it would like to see India become a Hindu state. This in its turn 
is having its effect on the Congress. In finding a new purpose, now the 
nationalist struggle is over, it is having to decide how far it can identify 
itself with the policy of Pandit Nehru’s government in developing India 
as a secular modern state! . 2 | 

The political pattern in Pakistan is much simpler. Fc domination of 
the Muslim League is unqualified. The main problems of the dominion 
are not political but economic and strategic. 

The future situation, both political and economic, in the two dominions 
will very largely depend on their relations—on whether the atmosphere 
of party antagonism in which they were born:can be replaced by the 
mutual respect and tolerance necessary between friendly independent 
States. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A JOINT meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas League 
was held at Overseas House, Park Place, $.W.1, on Tuesday, December 2, 
1947, with Sir FREDERICK JAMES, O.B.E., presiding. Mr. CHARLES BARNS, 
O.B.E., read the foregoing paper. 


In introducing him, the CHAIRMAN said that few men were more capable 
of speaking about the developments in recent years in Indian public 
opinion. 


After the reading of the paper the CHAIRMAN said that Mr. Barns had 
given a very interesting and objective summary of the political develop- 
ments of the last ten years. The title of the address referred to recent 
developments in Indian opinion, and he began to ask himself, “What is 
Indian opinion?” ‘The lecturer referred to this at the outset of his remarks 
when he asked what opinions had the vast majority of the population, 
unless one could call “opinion” the simple polities which occupied the 
cultivator in his struggle with the soil and his domestic and religious. 
customs. Leadership in India was still largely the preserve of the politic- 
ally conscious class, public opinion was really the opinion of a very small 
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section of the population. Conseque: ‘ty, how could one get public 
opinion? What were the creators of pubnc opinion? The platform, the 
press, radio, film, schools and colleges, libraries and books. 

The platform in a sense was negligible in its influence upon opinion 
generally, although with the assistance of radio it was possible now for 
one person like Pundit Nehru to address an audience of 150,000 to 200,000 
people. The press could be a menace or it could be of great benefit; 
usually it was between the two. There was not the slightest doubt that the 
press in India had a very wide circulation, particularly the vernacular 
press; its influence was not inconsiderable and it was growing. Then 
there was radio. He did not know to what extent the radio influenced 
public opinion in India today. There was no doubt of the growing interest 
in broadcasting in India and the increasing number of people going in for 
receiver sets. Great industrial enterprises had already learnt the value of 
a good system of radio development for their own workpeople. Then 
there were the schools, the colleges and libraries and books. ea 

From that he was led to make a third observation, and that‘was how 
important it was to distinguish between opinion and fact. Nothing was 
more impressive or depressing than the way in which in the legislators of 
India he observed highly educated and cultivated men holding sincerely 
and passionately opinions which had not the slightest relation to the facts. 
Therefore, how was it possible to educate public opinion in order to bring 
it as closely as possible in relation with the facts of the case? 

Finally, he would ask Mr. Barns if he could throw some enlightenment 
on how, in his view, the new Governments of Pakistan and India were to 
create and develop sound, well-based public opinion, because they would 
need it when they really got to grips with the tremendous social and 
economic problems of the countries. They would require restraints and 
controls in the ordinary day-to-day life of the people which would have 
to be justified and put across to the public. How was that going to be 
done? How were they going to develop a sound foreign policy which, 
after all, must be in some way directly related to an informed public 
opinion which could make itself felt? 

These were some of the issues which occurred to him in listening to this 
admirable paper. 


Sir ARTHUR LOTHIAN said that this was a very thorny subject and he 
admired Mr. Barns’s courage in tackling it. Perhaps the main burning — 
point in recent Indian history was the failure to put through federation in 
1938. He attributed all the present troubles to that failure. It came very 
near success and he thought it would be a matter of great interest to 
_ people in the future to know precisely why it failed. He had no doubt 
that the major cause of failure was bad timing and lack of synchronization 
between the two steps, (a) granting of provincial autonomy and (b) bring- 
ing in federation. 

At the date of the introduction of provincial autonomy the Princes, 
while they did not welcome federation, were prepared to take it, but with 
the delay of two years Congress got power in the Provinces and deliber- 
ately wrecked, so far as it could, the possibility of the States coming in by 
creating disturbances in the different areas. It was not the worst States 
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they picked for making trouble but the best—Mysore and Jaipur, for 
instance—the whole point being to destroy the possibility of the States 
coming in to the centre and:bringing in their nominated representatives. 
Unfortunately, they frightened some of the weaker vessels among the 
Princes. The Viceroy was fully seized of the desirability of expediting 
matters as much as possible and it was a matter of debate what was the 
main cause of the delay. One of the reasons was that the Government at 
home thought they were on a rising market and not on a falling one. 
They thought that the States would be so scared by the evidence of the 
power of Congress that they would be glad to join together in the future 
central Government. In point of fact it had precisely the reverse effect. 
The States got frightened of being associated with such a body. 

Another difficulty was that within the States the attitude of acquies- 
cence gave way and those elements amongst the States who were hostile 
to it had time to organize. The late Maharaja of Bikanir lost all enthu- 
sidsm for federation and actively canvassed against it, and some of the 
States did not seem to realize that such an important matter had to be 
settled on a basis of principle; they wanted to strike ad hoc bargains. One 
big State said they would join if they were given more guns; another said 
they would join if they were given some extension of territory, and so on. 
They were anxious to strike individual bargains. By that two years’ delay 
Opposition had time to consolidate, the war came, and federation most 
regrettably failed by a very narrow margin. 

To that failure all our subsequent troubles were due because by that 
time the idea of Pakistan had emerged. With a little more effort a single 
unified Indian Government could have been achieved and we should 
have been spared the subsequent bloodshed. Out of all this would have 
emerged a viable State, whereas it was very much open to question 
whether the two new Dominions now possessed the same elements of 
permanence which such a Government would have had. 


Mr. G. S. BozMan said that he had the privilege of working with Mr. 
Barns for three or four years in India, and he was grateful that the Chair- 
man had referred to the title of the address; knowing as he did the 
meticulous exactitude with which Mr. Barns tackled any subject, he was 
not seriously misled as to the nature of the address. Mr. Barns had quite 
rightly stressed the fact that Indian opinion was confined largely to the 
middle and upper classes who held the balance of power, but it was not 
indicated to him that the paper would be confined to political opinion, 
and in his judgment, as far as relations between the United Kingdom and 
India were concerned, this was the least important of all. It had been 
recognized in India that the United Kingdom had no active or controlling 
interest in political or constitutional developments in India and Pakistan, 
and that seemed to open the way to another kind of collaboration between 
Britain and India and Pakistan which offered a very considerable chance 
to the various individuals concerned. The dead wood of political con- 
troversy had now been removed, and British influence in such matters as 
self-discipline, self-government, local self-government, education, public 
health, social services was something to which he believed the inhabitants 
both of India and Pakistan would pay a good deal of attention, and if 
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this approach was taken soon he saw no reason why it should not be a 
contribution to the final attitude of goodwill, co-operation, and so on 
which Mr. Barns, as well as everyone else, wished to see between India 
and Pakistan. The ideas that many Indian friends had imbibed at English 
universities from English teachers were ideas which he was -quite sure 
were honoured in India and in Pakistan. , 

He had not really meant to refer to Mr. Barns’s account of how Indian 
political opinion had developed except to say that he thought it was an 
admirable and concise summary of events. There was one point on which 
he disagreed with him: he did not believe that it was the Cabinet Mission 
» which convinced Indian opinion that there would be a transfer of power; 

he was convinced that it was the Viceroy who did so. 


Mr. HABIBULLAH (Trade Commissioner for Pakistan) said that he would 
speak as a young man who returned to India in 1933 after being educated 
in this country. = 

Mr. Barns had taken 1937 as the starting point of his lecture, presum- 
ably because he landed in India in that year; but he would go back to 1935. 
The -Act of 1935 was not a compromise between the transfer of power and 
trusteeship of Britain, but rather an Act embodying the will of Britain to 
transfer power and aimed atetrying- to transfer power to as many parties 
or people or different sets of opinion as possible without antagonizing 
them to any large extent. He could not agree, however, that if power had 
been transferred to one party it would have been found at the time that 
there was no antagonism in India. as 

In 1935 Mr. Jinnah returned to India and in 1936 he set up an organiza- 
tion which he based on popular opinion. He disagreed with the Iécturer 

‘when he said that the Muslim League was made into a popular body in 

1937 or 1938. Mr. Jinnah set up a Parliamentary Board in 1936, the aims 
_ of which were to provide candidates to fight the elections under the ægis 
of the Muslim League. The object of the League was to co-operate with 
those parties who desired freedom and who had a programme approximat- 
ing to that of the Muslim League. In 1935 Muslim opinion was divided 
into three main groups, one of which was completely dominated by the Con- 
gress, the Congress Muslims; the second was dominated from Delhi, those 
who got their inspiration from Delhi or perhaps from,Whitehall; and the 
third, the vast majority, which was not very. much awake at that period but 
which did not like going begging to the Congress or to the Viceroy. 

In the Parliamentary Board set up by Mr. Jinnah there was a majority 
of members desiring to withhold their votes from both the Government 
and the Congress. Two candidates refused to serve on the Board because 
they said it was far too Leftist. When the Parliamentary activities of the 
Muslim League commenced the men in it were either for an independent 
view or for a Congress view. The elections were fought, and he was present 
on two occasions when Pandit Nehru spoke from the Muslim League 
platform against national agricultural candidates in the United. Provinces. 
At that stage there was no antagonism between the Congress Party and 
the Muslim League; it was only after the elections had been fought that 
antagonism arose. As soon as the Congress gained majorities in seven 
Provinces it was said that Congress wished to carry on the Government 
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not as a coalition party but in their own strength, and those Muslims 
who had backed the Congress Party were antagonized. At that stage a 
_ very significant fact emerged: the Muslims, finding themselves depending 

on their own strength, had to look to other parties to help them. He felt 
that the Congress should have come forward and said: “ Well, we accept 
you at your word, you are willing to come in as fighters for freedom and 
we will have you with us.” Instead of that, Congress went to the Viceroy 
and would not give way until an assurance was forthcoming that the 
' Viceroy would not use his special powers under the Act to protect the 
minorities. That was the beginning of the revolt and antagonism. 
Throughout, and even to this day, there was a section of Congress opinion 
which had not realized the goodwill which Muslims had towards their 
aspirations. The reason for partition was because Congress refused to 
recognize that they were not the only party in the field fighting for free- 
dom and wishing to enjoy the fruits of freedom. The Muslim position 
was that they were willing to help, but where did they come in when 
freedom came? 

The whole situation today required much more tolerance on either side, 
and the antagonism which was created by one party trying to dominate 
another must cease forthwith. He could not say that the events in the 
Punjab were entirely due to the Congress Barty and the Muslim League 
taking up an antagonistic attitude to each other, but he did feel that the 
partition of the Punjab was not carried out in a manner calculated to 
ensure friendly relations between the two Dominions. It was hastily 
done without due consideration being given to the Provinces and those 
areas which were predominantly Muslim; the fear of the Sikh community, 
that these people might revive their demand for contiguous units, meant 
that these areas were wiped out so that these demands should not be put 
forward again. 

He wondered how far some of the present troubles were due to sharp 
differences surviving in Congress. Were some of the troubles due to one 
or two members of the Congress Party trying to put a spot light on to 
some other situation rather than facing their own problem within their 
own organization? Only history would be able to tell. 


Brigadier H. M, Burrows asked to what extent was the All-India 
Radio responsible for the break-up of the Punjab Unionist Government, 
the division of the Punjab, and the present disturbances in Kashmir and 
the Punjab, which were as atrocious as any in history. His attention had 
been drawn to the point that the paper was concerned with Indian - 
opinion, and Indian opinion had not considered its own defences at all. 
In military conferences those concerned were very diffident about talking 
of the defences of the frontiers. To carry on mountain warfare it was 
necessary to be absolutely fit, to be in constant practice, no mistakes must 
be made either by the commander or his subordinates, for any casualties 
falling into the enemy’s hands were tortured. 

The Germans and the Japanese were gentlemen in the field compared 
with the Afridis and Sikhs, with whom so many had served. There was 
complete and absolute unity for 100 years on that frontier; the battalions 
of the Punjab Frontier Force were its backbone, and they all went and 
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said.their prayers together. Why had the Punjab Unionist AOSE 
` broken. up and why did not the. rádio stop. it? 

Miss RANGA RAO spoke from the point of view of a teacher. She said 
that there, were certain optimistic things in the speeches but they were 
all desperately pessimistic. When the Chairman was enumerating the 
factors which created public opinion he put the schools last. He also 
said that leaders in the legislature confused opinion with fact. ‘The only 
place to. cure that was in the school. The press and radio in England 
might influence opinion, but in India how many people were in touch 
with the radio? How many heard something which’ they understood? 
There again.one began with the school. There had been much talk on 
different platforms by politicians and others, and, too little importance 
was given to the one constructive solution of all—the school. : 

Feelings of friendliness and real co-operation between the citizens of ` 
- two Dominions had to be taught not by propaganda or by the press and 
radio but by little children being taught how to-look at each other. 
Where economic distress was So great people could not afford to buy. a 
paper. When she first came to this country she used to watch to enjoy ` 
the sight of a taximan buying a paper and reading it. 

She agreed with Mr. Boznjan that Britain had a great opportunity still 
of doing something, and even if there was an opinion that Britain had 
failed in India she, as a teacher, had sought to use the benefits of educa- 
tion. It was possible for Britain, through the educational facilities she 
could offer, to help to heal the wounds of India. 


The CHAIRMAN said he would accept Miss Rao’ s gentle rebuke and put 
the eciools first next time. 


A LADY BURMESE said that Mr. Habibullah stated that what was 
needed in India and Pakistan now was more tolerance one to the other. 
There was something else needed: goodwill from’ the British. The 
troubles were all in the nature of growing pains, and she would ask for 
kindly sympathy for the young nations. . 


Dr. W. A. JENKINS said that reference was made to the effect of the 
1935 Act. He would like to refer to one aspect of it which, along with 
the failure to achieve federalism, was responsible for such failure as 
attended it. One of the main troubles in India was the communal elect- 
orates which went back to 1909 and were foreseen by Lord Morley. 
What had not been realized was what would follow from making com- 
munal electorates the foundation of political movement. The elections 
Started from the fact that these constituencies guaranteed the return to 
any legislature of the same number of representatives of each ‘community 
at every election and therefore the impossibility of a change of parties. 
There was an endeavour to impose upon India the system of political 
government suitable to our own land which depended: upon the fact that 
sooner or later the party which was in power was going out and some 
‘other party was going in. ‘Having created communal electorates with the 
. guarantee. that the same party would be dominant, an endeavour should 
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have been made to try to discover some means of guaranteeing to each 
community an effective voice in the government. Had that been made a 
fundamental problem, and had we said that whatever government or 
cabinet was created we guaranteed an effective voice in the nation’s 
affairs, the unfortunate events which followed would not have occurred. 

He mentioned this because it was not an idle intellectual analysis of 
something which had gone for ever; that problem still remained with 
India, and if constitutional lawyers could help in the solution they would 
contribute towards India’s future. He could not believe that Pakistan 
and the Dominion of India would remain two isolated units not co- 
operating for defence, customs, or foreign affairs, and the time would ` 
come when they would have to get together again as to how-they were to 
control these things together. It was in devising a government to deal 
with these things that the problem still remained. 


Mr. BARNs, in replying, confined himself to dealing with three points 
which had been raised. The first was put by the Chairman, who indicated 
that he had not said very much about the means of influencing public 
opinion. He did not do that because he spent a good part of his life in 
organizations which were engaged professionally in influencing public 
opinion, and what he had learned from that experience was that one 
could not influence public opinion very much; that the main influence 
thereon was not through radio or the other means of publicity, but it 
was the course of events. The main purpose of his paper had failed if 
he had not made it clear that in his opinion the last ten years had pro- 
vided a very interesting example of how certain acts and events in public 
affairs had become the dominating influence on public opinion and created 
_ Situations which no amount of propaganda could alter. 

The second point was that Mr. Bozman said that he confined his atten- 
tion to political opinion. He did that quite intentionally, because opinion 
in India until recently had been predominantly political opinion and any 
other developments in public opinion were of very little account. It also 
made it impossible for these developments to grow naturally, and there- 
fore as he was dealing with recent (which meant past) developments in 
opinion he gave the whole of his attention to the political aspects. 

The last point arose from Mr. Habibullah’s remarks. He did not wish 
to dispute his statement that the reorientation of the Muslim League 
came some months earlier than he had mentioned in the paper, but there | 
was no question at all that the great impetus of a new conception of 
organization among Muslims came from the experience of the operation 
of the 1935 Act, and the main change which took place in the Muslim 
League came after the elections and not before. Further on that general — 
point he felt that no one should think of developments in another 
country only in terms of what ought to happen, but what was happening 
or what was likely to happen. He would like to refer to one sentence in 
his paper which bore on that, and that was the sentence in which he said 
that he thought that the main defect in the 1935 Act was its failure to 
provide adequate means of reconciling the two points of view which were 
the main factors of the problem the Act attempted to solve; that it was 
not any good saying that the Muslim League should have done this, or 
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the Congress should have done that, and the British should have done 
something else. It was the balance of various forces at any particular 
time which produced a result, and when an attempt was made by one 
party to find solutions of a particular problem without due consideration 
to the other it was not likely to be successful. Because no action was 
taken following the failure of the Act the change which took place in- 
evitably was abrupt, and this in its turn created all the problems and 
difficulties which partition entailed. 


Sir LANCELOT GRAHAM expressed the thanks of the meeting to the 
Chairman and to the lecturer. 


INDIA: THE HIGH COMMISSIONER’S SURVEY 
By V. K. KRISHNA MENON 


A MEETING of the Association was held in the rooms of the Royal Society, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1, on Tuesday, November 25, 1947, with 
the Right Hon. Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE presiding, when Mr. V. K. 
KRISHNA MENON, High Commissioner for India, gave an address entitled 
“ India.” 


The CHAIRMAN said that it was a great pleasure and honour for him to 
be taking the chair for his friend the High Commissioner for India. He 
was quite sure that Mr.: Menon did’ not need ‘any introduction, because 
most of those present knew him personally or by repute. He had been in 
this country for a great number of years and all were delighted to have 
the opportunity of listening to him, first of all in his personal capacity, 
and secondly and mainly, because he represented that great Dominion of 
India, which contained in its area a larger population than all the rest of 
the British Commonwealth put together. 


Mr. V. K. KRISHNA MENON said: This is the first occasion on which I 
have addressed this Association; it has not been one of the places which 
I have had the opportunity of visiting formerly, and I am very grateful to 
Sir Frank Brown for asking me to come here. I have to ask your forgive- 
ness for departing from the usual custom of reading a paper. It was for 
this reason that when Sir Frank Brown asked for the title of my talk I 
said “ India,” because that covers a very great deal. 

There are in the audience a number of people, men and women, who 
know far more about India than I do. They are administrators who know 
facts and figures; they probably know a great deal of the India which 
I have not even seen, and I therefore approach this problem so far as 
information and history is concerned with a great deal of humility. 

I would like to say that it is not my desire this afternoon to use this 
occasion to pursue any line in defence of a policy or to criticize those who 
differ from myself. We are passing through an extremely critical period 
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in India today; we are conscious of that, and we are conscious of the 
burdens imposed upon us and of our responsibility. Equally, we are not 
shaken by them. I have put that forward in as balanced a way as I can, 
and I have little doubt that India, given the patience of her population, 
the wisdom of her leaders, and the vast volume of goodwill which exists 
for India both in this country and in the rest of the world, will get over 
her difficulties. 

The present situation in India arises—confining the analysis of de- 
scription to some sort of limited perspective—from what is called a 
transfer of power in India. On August 15 last the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State for India passed into Indian hands, and the Indian people, 
without any limitations, became responsible for their destinies, limited 
only by their weaknesses and by their inheritance from the past. I may 
make myself bold to feel that our limitations and hopes for the future 
are based on the limitations of the past (and they may be the result of 
the British administration), our past history, our social habits, our geo- 
graphical position, and so on. Alternatively, these will assist us, but so 
far as British political power is concerned it ceased to be on August 15. 

It is quite true that this did not yield to us the India of our dreams. 
We had hoped that India would be a very fine country, the greatest 
country in that part of the world, succeeding without bloodshed and 
without violence to an ordered government, proceeding on the path of 
independence in a smoother way than has been accomplished. It would 
be a mistake to minimize the gravity of the situation, or, on the other 
hand, to regard it as catastrophic. On August 15 people who were my 
countrymen a few days before became citizens of another country; they 
decided that they did not want to be part of India, they were constituted 
into a separate State, and a new State was born. 


INDIAN STATES 


India continues both its national and its international contacts, but we 
have a divided India—India on the one hand, and those territories which 
have separated from India and were constituted as Pakistan. It is not 
necessary to describe the geographical boundaries or territories of the two 
States, but we were left with some 5 or 6 hundred thousand million acres 
of territory belongiag to the Indian Princes. I do not propose to go into 
the history of the independence or otherwise of these States Gf we did that 
we should go into questions of jurisprudence and even of metaphysics), 
but for all practical purposes what happened was that the accession of 
the Government of India with regard to the territories ruled by Indian 
Princes was considered by His Majesty’s Government as being exclusive 
‘to the Crown; and the Crown having withdrawn, its relations with the 
Princes lapsed, and the Indian States either became independent or had to 
choose their new alignments. We took the view, and it was almost the view 
of His Majesty’s Government, that these territories would join with one or 


other of the new States which had been created. What has been forgotten ; 


is that whilst we have heard about strife, bloodshed, murder, and chaos, 
yet within a few weeks almost all these territories became part of the 
Indian Dominion, with the exception of the seven or eight which went over 


to Pakistan on account of geographical contiguity, and Kashmir and 
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Hyderabad. That, I believe, is a process of historical development which ' 
is creditable in itself, and it has been reached by negotiation between terri- 
tories dissimilar not only in language and culture but in political ideology. 
To put it bluntly, they were ruled by people who had been going up and 
down the country for a number of years, and for this integration of India 
we are entitled to feel a certain amount of pride. 

. With regard to Hyderabad and Kashmir, Hyderabad is still not part of 
India or of Pakistan. One sympathizes with the very patient negotiations 
and the extreme forbearance of the Indian leaders and the ‘negotiators. 
We have no desire to make issues of these things; neither our people nor 
our leaders are fond of phrases such as “ We are prepared to shed the last 
drop of our blood for our country” or “J will die for my country.” I 
want to live for my country, not die for it. We have no place for these 
heroics, because overshadowing everything is the vast poverty of India, 
and if there is communal and fratricidal war we shall never be able to face 
up to this problem. We do not want.to indulge in acts of war or hostility, 
but to seek peace in India, and, by and large, we have proceeded on that 
path and been fairly successful. 

I do not feel at liberty to subscribe to the doctrine that the unfortunate 
happenings have been confined to x per cent. of Indian territory; that is 
not a fair analysis, and is the same as saying that the war just ended was 
only a small affair because only half a million people died in it. I do not 
say that because x per cent. of the population is involved it is a small 
affair, but what is important is that very large parts of India are tranquil, 

_and it is not a tranquillity which arises from apathy. Over the great 
Provinces of India there are stable governments with vast schemes of 
expansion, which are undertaking long-term measures of social reform 
which no weak government could carry out. Similarly, in the princely 
States which have become part of the Indian Dominion not only is there 
peace and tranquillity but vast constitutional reforms have taken place with- 
out bloodshed, without agitation. We have been able to secure in these ‘ 
areas a transition to popular government (I will not put it higher than 
that) and the extension of democracy of a multi-pattern form, all leading 
in the same direction. That is an achievement from which one can derive 
some satisfaction. 


$ 


RECENT VIOLENCE 


All this has been. overshadowed by the other picture of bloodshed and 
murder. The people of India cannot escape responsibility for the violence 
which has taken place. If we sought to do so we should be false to our- 
selves, and we should be avoiding obtaining the very means of strength 
that we should require to prevent it in the future. The leaders of the 
Pakistan people have never denied that there have been acts of violence, 
that there have been things happen which should never have happened, 
but what we should not do is to try to allocate responsibility. without 
reference to facts, because it is not only a question of one side or the 
other but of promoting the very violence which we want to stop. It is the 
object of propagandist news or incorrect reporting to stir up violence; we 
do not feel hurt about being blamed, but the result of a distorted picture 
is to paint the very picture which all decent men and women want to 
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eliminate. If this is remembered you will understand why we get a little 
disturbed when the facts are not presented as they should be. 

The worst of all these troubles is Kashmir. Kashmir’s position from 
the point of view of human suffering and from the point of view of popu- 
lation is very serious. Pakistan has two territories, one in the north-west 
and one in the north-east. It has been the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment of India that it wants good friendly relations with its neighbour States, 


= - = 


and that includes Pakistan. Our people are sufficiently sensible to appre- | 


ciate that sickness or trouble over the boundary line may mean sickness 


or trouble for themselves. If we introduce hygienic and prophylactic . 
measures it is in order that our population may be freed from the terrors . 


of disease, and because it is our desire to be beside a contented State 
neither our Government nor our people have promoted disorder or de- 
sired disorder in a neighbouring State. We went into the policy announced 
on June 3 with our eyes open; we did not like it, but we accepted it as 


the price we had to pay for a peaceful transition. The alternative would . 
have been bloodshed and the continuance of British rule, which from our ` 


point of view and the British point of view would have been impossible. 
We have in the audience today a Member of Parliament who is a Con- 
servative,* and the Conservative Party is one which has not had a reputa- 
tion of wanting to help us to freedom, but be came on the delegation, and 
the position on June 3 was that we were in a situation where either we 
had to agree to a settlement which would be accepted all round or face 
a continuance of the old régime which would mean anarchy, and he 
agreed with our decision. 

We made the agreement on June 3 and we shall honour it; we shall do 
nothing to repudiate it. If the future unity of India is to be achieved it 
must come by the expressed will of the people and not by force. We shall 
seek no unification of India by force of arms, we shall seek no unification 
of India by subterfuge; it must rest upon the interests of the parties and 
upon the will of the Indian people. We are entitled to seek it on those 
grounds but on no other. The obligations we entered into on June 3 are 
the obligations of honourable people and will be honourably carried out. 
That desire has not been reciprocated by events from outside, but it is 
not my wish to allocate blame. 

There has been, violence on both sides, there has been violence for 
which non-Muslims are responsible, there has been violence for which 


a ma u ee 


Muslims are responsible. I do not think it is any use going into the | 


question of who started it first, but one has to remember that on the one 


hand there is in East Pakistan—that is, in Bengal—a population of some- : 


where about 40 million, the majority of whom are Muslim, and there 
has been no violence, no bloodshed there; it is comparatively quiet, and, 
as the Governor-General said, if only there was in the north-west the same 


boundary force as in the north-east (the “boundary force” being Mahatma ' 


Gandhi) we should probably have achieved completely peaceful transition. 


Bengal is a Province which has been the centre of political agitation in the ` 


past, where political assassinations took place, where there is no pretence 
at pursuing the path of democracy. Now there has been peace; I do not 
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say of the quality we would like, but it has been peace, and the contribu- 
tion which Mahatma Gandhi made stands out as unparalleled in the 
history of human civilization. But in the north-west what has really hap- 
pened is this acceptance, with the results, of crisis and incompatibility. 
The State of Pakistan was put forward, it has been said, because of the 
fear of ill-treatment of minorities; it was said that the Government of 
India wanted all Muslims to be outside India. We have some 40 millions 
of Muslims in India and it would be lunacy to try and put them outside— 
and our leaders are not lunatics. The Government does not want mass 
migration, but it was realized that with all the violence which had 
occurred in the past such migration became almost spontaneous. It was 
difficult to stop it, and if there were people who did not want to live in . 
India; and wanted to go to Pakistan, the Government desired to facilitate 
their departure, and there are perhaps two million people moving between 
the two States. It-is probably the largest mass migration in history, and 
it is a migration which has taken place in the shortest period of time. 
When you remember that you will realize that the number of casualties 
and tragedies has been comparatively small. I do not want to minimize 
this aspect in the least, but we must look at facts. 

We had no machinery for dealing with a mass migration, we had no 
medicines, and we had no Army to help. From June to September every- 
thing was being partitioned and that partition affected the Army more than 
anything else. The Indian Army was never designed for partition, its 
units were mixed in every possible way. We set up machinery for partition 
and one hoped that it would work smoothly. There are those in this 
country who have criticized our leaders, the Government of this country, 
and the Governor-General of India by saying that the speed of the settle- 
ment was one of the reasons for the troubles in which we are involved— 
that is, that it would have been possible to bring about transition by 
stages. But one can always say that something else would have been 
better. The idea of jumping a ditch in two stages does not work out: if 
you have any doubt about that, try it. You either jump or stand on one 
side. What does it prove? Not that we went too fast but we went too 
slow, and the partition was being speeded up so that by the beginning of 
next year the partition of the Army would be complete. 

On the whole, we have now established ordered government in Eastern 
Punjab; when we took over there was no government. There was this 
large problem of the refugees; it is a.marvel how they have been brought 
over and disease on a large scale prevented. At one time it was thought 
that cholera would sweep the country, but the people were inoculated by 
doctors en route—on the road, in ox carts, and so on. In many other 
ways we looked after the people, and Indian people are not accustomed to 
live in camps. 

Neither the Government nor the people of India have introduced any 
communal violence or anti-Pakistan feelings. The Government of India 
have supplied vast quantities of medical supplies to Pakistan; we had the 
vaccines, they had not, and if there was cholera in Pakistan the physical 
frontier would not have stopped it. We supplied 1,600,000 units of 
cholera vaccine in October; we also supplied what relief was possible, and 
we are prepared to do so further. 
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KASHMIR 


- That takes me to the problem of Kashmir, which is in everybody’s mind. 
Kashmir, like all other Indian States, is ruled by a Maharaja whose régime, 
unhappily, was not very popular with the people. Our relation with ~ 
Kashmir State, prior to the present, was largely from outside; we were 
sympathetic to the people in the State who wanted constitutional reform, 
who wanted representative government, and wanted to take the dicta- 
torial powers from the Maharaja. The Prime Minister was a close friend 
of our Prime Minister. What happened in Kashmir was that the Maha- 
raja’s Government did not make up its mind for a long time to which 
Dominion it would accede. We did not put any pressure to bear upon 
them. It has been said that the Government of India put considerable 
pressure upon Kashmir; that is not so, but I will recite the facts to you as 
I know them. Our news about Kashmir was largely derived from the 
newspapers, our leaders were not allowed to go there; but we hoped that 
Kashmir would become part of India, as we hoped that Pakistan would 
become part of India. There was trouble in Kashmir, largely arising 
from the pressure of the people for democratic reform. The Maharaja’s 
administration was not responsive, and ultimately the Prime Minister 
resigned and a new Prime Minister was appointed, a former Judge of the 
High Court. 

As soon as he was appointed there was trouble in the State, and the 
Maharaja appealed to Pakistan to look into the matter. Events moved 
quickly, the commotion inside the State grew, and on October 22 groups 
of tribesmen from Abbottabad started moving into Kashmir. They have 
been called raiders, but if by “ raiders ” you mean cattle thieves that is not 
so. Kashmir experienced an invasion, largely consisting not of troops but 
an invasion carefully planned by men who had the aid of heavy arms. 

The Maharaja’s Government had asked the Government of India pre- 
viously not for military aid but for arms, and it has been said that the 
Government of India supplied arms as against Pakistan. The facts are 
that the Pakistan Government, like us, had a standstill agreement with 
Kashmir with regard to economic trade, and they repudiated that agree- 
ment; supplies to Kashmir were stopped and Kashmir was in difficulty. 
Then raiding started. Just before that the Maharaja's Government applied 
to the Government of India for the supply of arms. ‘There is nothing 
strange in that, because at that time the Government of India had sup- 
plies of arms and was the only means of supply other than smuggling. 
This request, therefore,.was an ordinary rqutine process. The Government 
considered the application and nothing was done, no arms were sent and 
we took no part in the administration of affairs, nor did we intervene. On 
October 24 the Government of Kashmir was in a precarious position: its 
existence was menaced, its capital was threatened, and they again appealed 
to India for military aid. The Government of India considered the situa- 
tion. The Maharaja said: “I cannot expect India to come to my assist- 
ance unless I become part of India.” It was referred to the Cabinet, and 
on the 26th it was decided that military aid should be sent to Kashmir. 
It was not a minute too soon. If that aid had been later by five, six, or 
ten hours the city of Srinagar would have been sacked. Aid was sent, and 
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we have been criticized for sending Sikh troops to Kashmir. It is un- 
charitable and ungallant to criticize this. Who else could we have sent? 
Our’Government sent for the Commander-in-Chief, General Lockhart, and 
_ he said: “What can you send? The armies have been divided; you cannot 
send an army in bits and pieces.” There were only two units available, 
the Gurkhas and the Sikhs. The reason why we did not send the Gurkha 
regiments was because we did not want Britishers to be involved, and ail 
the Gurkha regiments have British officers. The only ones left were the 
Sikhs; the Sikhs were members of the Indian Army, and the Indian Army 
is a very well disciplined and cohesive force, and they carried out the 
operation very well indeed. Civilian transport came to our aid, and the 
gallantry of these troops, the co-operation we received from the people 
of Kashmir and the people whose territory had been invaded saved 
Kashmir from being destroyed. We have now reached the situation when 
militarily it may be said that the raiders are for the most part out of 
Kashmir. 

We are continually asked what will happen now, and I will say that 
although legally an application for the accession of Kashmir was received 
we have not accepted it until we were sure that we had the support of the 
people. The application must come, in fact, from the Maharaja on the 
one part, and from the peoples organization on the other. Consequently, 
as soon as peace is obtained, the future of Kashmir will be decided by the 
people themselves; but the Government of India is not prepared to with- 
draw its troops prematurely, because that will be an act of betrayal. As 
soon as the raiders are out of the territory we shall withdraw. The people 
who can assist us are the people of Pakistan because the tribes have come 
over Pakistan territory. Either the Pakistan Government is not in a posi- 
tion to stop armies going across their territory or they are not willing to 
do so; in neither case is the position very satisfactory. If armies can pass 
over neighbouring territory we must stay there; we are not prepared to 
see the population murdered. It was a raiding army perpetrating acts of 
cruelty on the people, and having undertaken this responsibility we shall 
not withdraw until our mission is completed. Our Government has given 
the pledge not merely to the Pakistan Government, not merely to Kashmir, 
but to the world, that we shall not regard the accession of Kashmir as 
permanent until it is confirmed by the people, and an election or a plebis- 
cite will be conducted under proper auspices. I would like to say that 
neither our Government nor our leaders have departed from the high 
standards which have been set up. 


INDIA’S FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


This may make one feel that all that happens in India is war, but what 
it is important to realize is that vast schemes of industrial expansion, of 
economic advancement, of education and hygienic projects are going on in 
spite of the difficulties, in spite of our severe financial position. People 
say that we have a lot of money here, but it is no use having money 
owing to us if we cannot collect it. The world position affects us all; we 
are in the severe position that we are about 4 million tons short in our 
food grains. We can get 2 million tons and tighten our belts, but we have 
to obtain that 2 million tons. We are told that there is a food shortage 
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in the world; we are trying to obtain what we need, and by administration, 
organization, and careful rationing we have probably just passed the 
danger of stark famine; but what will happen next year we do not know. 
We have had a bad harvest, the new harvest will be pooled into the ration- 
ing system, but what our position will be in two or three months we do 
not know. We hope for the goodwill of the grain-producing countries. 
Vast schemes of expansion are taking place which in three or four years 
will bring under cultivation some 20 million acres of land, which will 
produce 2 or 3 million tons of food and some millions of kilowatts of 


electricity for power. Some of these projects are the biggest in the world, - 


and none of them have been stopped; the advancement of elementary 
education has not been stopped; other schemes of reform have not been 
stopped, they are all going forward. 

This vast expansion which is taking place will transform the face of 
India if she can have internal peace for a short time. Peace is the prime 
necessity for us and in our relations with the outside world; relying on 
wise leadership of our people we have demonstrated, as far as we can, our 
determination to pursue the path of peace and to use all those factors in 
the world which make for harmony. We recognize that a year ago we 
could have sheltered ourselves behind our slogans, now we have to take 
every occasion to say that the desire of the Government of India is to live 
in peace with its neighbouring territories. We have departed from the 
practice of having our troops scattered in different places, we have with- 
drawn our troops from the Middle East, thanks to the co-operation of His 
Majesty’s Government. Since then we have tried to think in the moral 
way, in the administration we seek to extend our support and our 
solidarity to the peoples of this land. Emancipation is part-and parcel of 


freedom and, if those who should would stand with us, there would not be ` 


the conditions which will hinder peace in our part of the world. People 
say that India wants to play off one part of the world against the other, 
but we have seen enough of the occupation of people’s territories by 
others and we do not want to see someone else taking their place; we want 
to see the people come into their own, but people can come into their own 
only by themselves. We should extend our aid and sympathy and prevent 
ourselves being used as pawns in the game. That is the policy we are 
following. i 


INDO-BRITISH RELATIONS 


Lastly, there is the question of our relations with this country. There 
is no use disguising the fact that there has been conflict between previous 
British Governments and Indian nationalists, but even at the worst we 
have always said that our quarrel was with the system and—quite unique 
in history—there has been no murder or violence against nationals in this 
country. I think you are sufficiently grown up to recognize that what we 
were fighting was the system; what we are trying to achieve is a new 
system, and so far as the nationals of this country are concerned they will 
find India more friendly on a mutual basis of trust and confidence and 
respect than in the past. Our Prime Minister has announced in no un- 
mistakable manner that the desire of the Government of India is to live in 
peace with the rest of the world. 
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This is the general set-up in India. I have made this talk elementary 
and not laid myself opén to criticism by quoting figures. Perhaps with 
thes¢ few observations I may sit down. 


LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE’S VIEWS 


The CHAIRMAN said that later in the proceedings there would be an 
opportunity to pass a formal vote of thanks to the High Commissioner 
for what he had said, but he would like to express his own thanks for his 
very frank, candid, and simple talk upon some of the problems. which 
were confronting his country today. They were not easy problems. 
When a new government was formed it had very often certain lines of 
conduct clearly marked in its own mind which it would pursue, and it 
was confronted at the very outset by a large number of very special prob- 
lems, some of which it should perhaps have foreseen, some of which it 
could not possibly have foreseen. What had been said about the prob- 
lems which confronted India was according to what happened when a 
new government came into being, and this must be taken into account 
before one began to judge. 

It was only fair to point out that at the outset of the careers-of the 
Indian and Pakistan ‘Governments the administrative machine was east 
fully. developed, and it was with the utmost difficulty that they could carry 
through the ordinary affairs of government; and it was particularly 
hard when, in addition to that, they had problems of exceptional gravity 
and difficulty to contend with. This had been the case undoubtedly, 
because even though some disturbances might have been expected, no 
one in India or in this country anticipated the extent and gravity of the 
problem which had unfolded itself. He would only say further, that he 
had confidence that the very wise men who were in control in India (and 
he would put Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, and Liaquat Ali 
Khan, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, amongst the wise men of the 
world at the present time), who were men of great courage and deter- 
mination, would take a sound sensible line to meet the exigencies which 
had arisen. Great as the difficulties were, serious as were the troubles 
which, unhappily, still had to be got under control, he believed that there 
was a great future for India and that we should live tp see a very great 
and new country arising as part of the great resurgence of Asia and as 
part of the settlement, an honourable settlement, which the speaker de- 
manded. The utmost goodwill pervaded the people of this country to- 
wards India, and he would commend the speech to which they had 
listened to the audience for consideration. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence very much regretted that owing to an important 
debate in the House of Lords he would have to leave the meeting at that 
point.. At his request 


Mr. GODFREY NICHOLSON, M.P., then took the chair. 
Sir LANCELOT GRAHAM Said that the last thing he would wish to do 


would be to be combative or aggressive in any way. He was immensely 
impressed by the skill and the complete lack of combativeness, the ad- 
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mirable balance with which the speaker set out his thoughts. If he might g 


be accused of having an opinion of his own after having been in the 
country for forty years and leaving it most reluctantly, he would say*that 
it was a matter of profound disappointment that India was not already 
on the way to being a single, united, self-governing sovereign country. 
Most inspiring to him was the White Paper of May 16, 1946, and he had 
never ceased to regret that that Cabinet Plan had not been implemented. 
Where the fault lay it was impossible to say, but he well remembered 
that in 1942 or 1943, before he left India, in Delhi he was speaking to a 


very wise Hindu and he said to him: “Now do you believe, you and I | 


who know Jinnah very well—do you really believe that Jinnah wants 
Pakistan?” And he said, “ No,” and added that what Jinnah wanted was 
such a generous gift from the majority community that he would be able 
to say: “Here is the result of my pressing for Pakistan. I have got you 
a balance in your favour; you will have a fair and equal chance in a 
united India.” The speaker believed that that could have been done. 
He thought they had allowed themselves to be rushed into this distress- 
ing partition of India. : 

The problems which had arisen out of the partition of India were far 
more grave, far more difficult of solution, than would have been the 
problem of holding India together. Noneethe less, he thought it was a 
little grasping for India to retain the name “India.” He would like to 
find the right name for the Dominion of India, but they must not take 
the risk of disqualifying themselves from membership of the United 
- Nations Organization. 


Sir HENRY TwyNaM said that he hoped he would prove to be equally 
non-combative with the lecturer and the previous speaker, although he 
might have to introduce a critical note. He yielded to no one in his 
felicitations to the people of both India and Pakistan in that they had 
achieved freedom from foreign rule, but the criticism he would make was 
as to the manner of the British leaving India, and he wondered whether 
we could not have made a better bundabust. On the one hand there 
was too much eagerness to get rid of responsibility, and with it the neces- 
sity for maintaining law and order, and on the other hand there was 
perhaps too much eagerness to obtain power irrespective of the feeling 
among the masses. 

This independence of India and Pakistan had been achieved at a 
dreadful cost. He did not want to recapitulate figures, but the High 
Commissioner for Pakistan put the figure of Muslim refugees in the neigh- 
bourhood of five millions, and possibly there was a similar number of 
people who wanted to take refuge in Hindustan. It was not merely a 
question of transfer of population—many of these people were men who 
had served honourably in two wars—and neither the Secretary of State, nor 
possibly the negotiators on the Congress side, paid sufficient attention to 
the problem of the masses. It was not the intelligentsia who had suffered, 
or if they had it was only in a small way; it was the cultivator, the 
semindar, who had suffered so greatly. 

He would point out a few of the great difficulties which confronted 
. these new Dominions, and he would quote largely from Pandit Nehru. 


wt 
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In a speech at Delhi he said that there. were grave dangers, internal and 
external. When he (the' speaker) had the privilege of meeting Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence in India, he said to Lord Wavell that he hoped that 
the *Cabinet delegation were not going to put India back into the 
eighteenth century. Pandit Nehru said that if people continued to take 
the law into their own hands the result would be absolute anarchy of the 
type which followed the fall of the Mogul Empire—very much the same 
line of thought. He stated in- the same speech that “ this transfer of 
power, or what has followed it, has resulted in India’s economy being 
completely destroyed for the time being.” 


Mr. GODFREY NICHOLSON, M.P., speaking from the Chair, said that this 
had been one of the most interesting afternoons he had ever spent at an 
East India Association meeting. He believed that the two meetings 
addressed’ by the respective High Commissioners would prove to be his- 
toric in the history of the Association. He suspected that the High Com- 
missioner came with a feeling of suspicion towards the Association. He 
said that it had not always been connected in his mind with friendship for 
India, but he, the chairman, had not always associated the High Commis- 
sioner with friendship for this country. They should both admit that they 
were wrong. It was indeed always difficult to see everything from another 
person’s point of view. — e 

The High Commissioner’s speech was the speech of a statesman, and. 
if it was an example of an unprepared speech he hoped that no more 
addresses to be given before the Association would be written. A new 
start must be made on a basis of goodwill, and he begged the High Com- 
missioner to believe ‘that every member of the Association, and every 
citizen of this country, had nothing but goodwill towards India. He 
could speak for the Conservative Party in saying that that goodwill was 
as deeply shared by that party as by any other party in the country. 
Certain men in public life spoke with great vehemence, but this did not 
mean.an evil heart. India had to be convinced of the goodwill of this 
country, and he believed that the High Commissioner was beginning’ to 
share that conviction. i 

How could India be helped? How could Great Britain show tbat she 
was not jealous of the power given to India? These were the sorts of 
question which he would expect the High Commissioger to answer. He 
would expect that in the fulfilment of his high office he would mix with 
all sections of political opinion and tell them how they could help. If we 
had made mistakes, we had also given much. By the tenor of his speech: 
he believed that the High Commissioner was a statesman, with a states- 
man’s mind, and that he would represent to his own country the great 
fund of affection towards India from this country. The speaker had 
' always maintained that there was an affinity. between what one might 
call the Indian outlook on life and the British outlook on life. The two 
nations seemed to be almost the only countries in the Eurasian continent 
where standards of decency and kindliness were accepted. He wondered 
- what other country in the world could send an ambassador to this country 
who would make the same sort of speech with the same sort of assump- 
tion of community of ideas. He was indeed hopeful that the High Com- 
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missioner would report back to his own Prime Minister and Government 
that in the East India Association India had nothing but friends. Most 
of its members had served India in the past under a different dispensa- 
tion, but all were anxious to help India in the future under the ‘new 
arrangements. 


Mr. TAYAB SHAIKH said that he was an Indian national and presented . 
a point of view apart from that of the Congress Party. Mr. Menon had 
made a very admirable point when he stated that he did not wish to die 
for his country but wished to live for it. If he should look at the Indian 
papers, however, he would find that the sentiments expressed by the 
Congress leaders were contrary to the wishes expressed that afternoon. 
The Deputy Chief of Staff of the Indian Army, when he was in London 
on October 28, said India must have a strong army now; it was no use 
talking of non-violence. The Deputy Prime Minister of India said in 
Patiala on October 22: “ We cannot act in a manner now which will de- 
grade the sword which we will wield when the right time comes when 
you can use your sword to your heart’s content.” There was the de- 
claration of Mahatma Gandhi on Kashmir on October 29 in Delhi, when 
he stated that he thought it was right for the Indian Government to rush 
troops to Srinagar. 

He wished to draw attention to these statements because what the 
High Commissioner had said was very nice, but the leaders in the Indian 
Government had something else to say and were working up the people 
of his country for a period of war in which the common man, the man 
who worked in the field and the factory, would be sacrificed. 

The High Commissioner mentioned the expansion schemes, but Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole, an accepted expert, pointed out in a recent book that the 
Bombay Plan was advocated by the industrialists of India, and that it 
would increase the poverty of the masses and would not increase their 


prosperity. 


Mr. MENON, in reply, thanked the Chairman (Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, 
M.P.) and Lord Pethick-Lawrence for their kind remarks. The last 
speaker pointed to very fundamental factors in the understanding of 
India which were also reflected in the remarks of previous speakers. It 
was impossible te look both ways at once: human affairs must be 
governed by facts as they were, and the function of the civilized human 
being was to adapt his environment to his social desires and ideas. He 
would not enter into the controversy as expressed by some of the speakers, 
but the record of the Congress Party would bear examination, and to 
those who would charge it with the betrayal of the masses he would say 
that that was a political commonplace. The main issue with regard to 
India was that she had ceased to be an isolated national community. ` 
What happened there in the way of turmoil, famine, or deployment of 
forces had become a matter of concern to the rest of the world. India 
did not ask to be put in the middle of the Indian Ocean, but she was 
there, and this placed great responsibilities on India. He would make 
no apologies for saying that India must have an army because she was 
committed under the Charter of the United Nations to make a contribu- 
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tion to the defence of peace, and had not undertaken that committment 
lightheartedly. 

The Major-General was misquoted; he was speaking to a body of 
students about the army in a free country, and he said that he must have 
a good disciplined army, which was probably the ambition of every 
general. 

As for the remainder of the debate, he was very grateful for a sympa- 
thetic hearing, and, so far as the future of India was concerned, she would 
follow what was fundamentally the particular Indian policy, the service 
of her people. If it was said that the Indian Government was going 
after this or that, that was incorrect; their desire was the service of the 
population. India would always be India. When Burma was separated 
some people went away; there were parts of India today which were 
parts of Afghanistan, but these political transformations did not affect 
India and he made no apologies for that. 

India had some very big economic problems; she looked to the world 
for the supply of capital necessary. for the increase of the productivity of 
the country, and that would be used for the increase in sum total of 
human happiness in the world. Indians did not feel that they had a 
special mission in the world, that they would. not make mistakes, that the 
picture was a rosy one; but they knew there were these tremendous prob- 
lems. They were conscious “of them, part of them were the creation of 
history, but with a people who had faith in the country which gave them 
birth they would march forward to prosperity, not only in the interésts 
of their own people but of the rest of the world. 


Sir JEREMY RAISMAN proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Krishna Menon 
for -his talk. A large number of those present had spent their lives in 
trying to build up in India something which would be of value long after 
the power had passed from British to Indian hands. He would be a fool 
who, having entered the Service within the last thirty years, did not realize, 
expect, and hope that the day would come when India would take charge 
of her own affairs. There was thus, on the last generation of administra- 
tors, a special responsibility which was not merely a matter of keeping 
the machinery working but of trying to look into the future and trying 
to provide that flexibility and adaptability to the needs of the coming 
years which could be foreseen. What had happened Rad been something 
_rinfinitely more drastic than anyone could have anticipated, but one still 

hoped that something which was built up by one’s humble efforts into: 

the administration of India would withstand the stresses of the next few 
years and assist her to emerge in all her glory as the India which they alf 
hoped to see. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ARTS OF INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 


RECEPTION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


By Lapy HARTOG 


Ir was a very happy suggestion that the East India Association, the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and the Royal India Society should combine to 
give a joint Reception in celebration of the opening of the Exhibition at 
the Royal Academy of the Art of India and Pakistan, which is to remain 
open until the end of February. As a consequence, on Monday, Decem- 
ber 8, some five hundred members of the three societies and their friends 
spent a memorable evening at Burlington House. In the absence in 
Australia of Lord Scarbrough, president of two of the three organizations 
concerned, the guests were received by Lord Zetland, by Lady Scar- 
brough, and by Mr. R. A. Butler, M.P. Some of those responsible for 
the arrangement of the Exhibition were also present, including Sir Richard 
Winstedt, chairman of the deputation of selectors of exhibits, and the 
secretary to the Royal Academy, Sir WaltereLamb. 

The company was enabled to see the Exhibition under the most pleasant 
conditions. From the moment that one entered it through the circular 
hall, with the bull capital of Asoka as centre-piece and magnificent Mogul 
carpets draping the walls, one heard on all sides expressions of delight 
both at the beauty of the exhibits and the artistry with which they are 
displayed. 

The guests wandered through the spacious galleries, commenting on 
the ingenious lighting effects, and lingering where their different tastes 
attracted them most. For many it was Room I, where are to be seen 
some of the marvels of prehistoric India from Harappa and Mohenjodaro, 
delicate seals, pottery, and jewellery, as well as massive sculpture of a 
later date nearer the*beginning of the Christian era. For others it was 
Gallery VI, with the beautiful dancing Sivas from South India; for others, 
again, the Greco-Buddhist sculptures, or the Mogul and Rajput paint- 
ings, the jades and enamel work of the seventeenth century, or the re- 
minders of the days of the East India Company. Se 

Most popular of all was the Long Gallery, where sculptures of the 
classic period of the Guptas are ranged round the walls; but it must be 
confessed that the main attraction here was the refreshment buffet in the 
middle. If anyone had come to spend the evening in serious study he 
would have found it hard to devote his whole attention to the exhibits, 
for at every turn one met old friends, familiar faces one had perhaps not 
seen for years. After all, this was a social occasion, all the more wel- 
come in these days of austerity when such gatherings are few and far 
between. 

Too soon the extinguishing of the lights in one gallery after another 
informed the company in unmistakable terms that the evening’s enjoy- 
ment was at an end. There must have been few who Jeft without the 
determination that this should be only one of many visits, and that they 
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must not fail to tell their friends that here is an Exhibition on no account 
to be missed. Never before, indeed, has there been the opportunity even 
in India, let alone in Europe, of seeing assembled under one roof so fine 
a collection, illustrative as it is of the richness and beauty of the arts of 
India and Pakistan over a period covering more than four hundred 
centuries. 


(End of the Proceedings of the East India Association.) 


BRITISH TROOPS LEAVE INDIA 
By BRIGADIER J. G. SMYTH, V.C., M.C. 


“So Time is o’er kind, 
To all that be, 
Ordains us e’en as blind, 
As bold as she: 
That in our yery death, 
And burial sure, 
Shadow to shadow, well persuaded, saith, 
“See how our works endure!’ ” 
KIPLING. 


GoopD-BYES are always sad. And the departure of British troops from 
India, which should be completed by the end of 1947, cannot fail to 
evoke nostalgic memories of the long tradition of service of the British 
soldier in that country. 

Field-Marshal Auchinleck’s “ Order of the Day ” to British troops leav- 
ing India is a historic document which is rightly given a place of honour 
on the next page of the AsIATIC REview. Field-Marshal Auchinleck is the 
last of a great line of Commanders-in-Chief, and as the pages of history 
turn over we can, for a moment, look back on the history of British 
troops in India which is not the least fair page in our island story. 

The “Army in India,” which has comprised both British troops 
stationed in India and the units of the Indian Army proper, has existed in 
form, though not in name, for nearly 300 years. But the first regiment of 
the British Army proper to Jand in India was the 39th Foot, now the Ist 
Battalion the Dorsetshire Regiment. This battalion landed in 1754 and 
has as its motto “Primus in Indis.” The next reinforcements were three 
further battalions, which arrived in 1761, and the British Army was 
further increased by four more battalions in 1783 and five more battalions 
and one cavalry regiment in 1792. For some time after this the strength 
of the British Army was not greatly increased until the Indian Mutiny. 
After the Mutiny a number of the battalions of the Company’s army 
were taken over by the British Army in 1858. 

In 1911 the actual strength of the “Army in India” was just over 
350,000, made up of 114,885 British troops and 239,769 Indian—or, 
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Delhi. 
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Nearly two hundred years have passed since British soldiers 
first came to India. There are but few of the many corps and 
regiments of the British Army which have not played their part 
in war and in peace in building up what eventually became the 
Empire of India under the British Crown. 


This Empire of India has now come to an end and its place 
has been taken by two new member states of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations to be known as India and Pakistan. These 
two new States will be fully independent and responsible for 
their own defence and for law and order within their own borders. 


This great change means that there is no longer any need 
in this country as a whole for units of the British Army or the 
Royal Air Force to form part of the Armed Forces of the two new 
States. 

e 

During the long sojourn of the British Army in India, it 
has always served in peace and fought in war alongside its 
comrades of the Indian Army drawn from all parts of this vast 
country. This partnership has been a close and re one 
and has given birth to a great mutual respect and a warm 
friendship between the two Armies, which reached its zenith, 
perhaps, in the hard school of the last war - the greatest of 
all wars. 


The Royal Air Force, also, in the shorter period of its 
stay in India, has given of its best in war and in peace to 
raise and shape the Royal Indian Air Force. Both air forces 
fighting side by side in Burma proved that they too had become 
true comrades in arms. 


You, who are now about to leave these shores, will, in 
your going, bring to an end the long and famous story of the 
British Army in India and the shorter but equally creditable 
connection of the Royal Air Force with this country. You 
have been worthy representatives of those that have gone before 
you and you may go in the knowledge that your comrades of the 
Indian Army and the Royal Indian Air Force will not forget you, 
or the trials and dangers you have faced together. You, for 
your part, will, I am sure, remember them as great fighters and 
staunch friends. 


You have deserved well of this country and its peoples. 
In the name of its fighting men, I wish you Godspeed. 
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roughly, one British to two Indian, which was the proportion kept for 
many years. 

In 1914 the first British Territorial contingent landed in Bombay to 
release regular formations for service in France. I can well remember 
passing this great array of transports in the Indian Ocean as my own 
Indian battalion, the 15th Sikhs (now the 2nd Royal Battalion 11th Sikh 
Regiment), steamed in the opposite direction en route to France with the 
Lahore Division of the Indian Expeditionary Force. The infantry 
brigades of that historic Expeditionary Force—and of nearly all subse- 
quent Indian contingents—each included one British battalion. All the 
artillery of the Army in India, with the exception of mountain artillery, 
was British—and it remained so until the second World War of 1939-45. 

During the last ten years the number of British infantry battalions in 
India has steadily decreased. There were forty-three in April, 1938, 
thirty in June, 1939, and only nineteen in August, 1947. But the strength 
of British artillery regiments remained at the equivalent of about five 
field regiments plus other units, such as heavy and A.A. batteries. The 
sea and air defence of India and naval and R.A.F. support to Indian con- 
tingents and armies in the field have, of course, been almost entirely 
British. 

So the men of many races went to make up one of the finest experi- 
ments in international defence that the world has yet seen. Throughout 
two world wars and in numerous small wars and frontier expeditions 
British and Indian units have fought shoulder to shoulder in a common 
cause and in complete comradeship and trust in one another. Never has 
this comradeship been closer than in the last war, when they fought 
together for freedom from German and Japanese aggression. I believe 
that the bonds of friendship and trust forged between British and Indian 
troops over the years will endure long after the withdrawal of British 
forces from India has become an accomplished fact. 

During my own thirty years of active military service in India I was 
privileged to meet, and serve with, four of the greatest British Com- 
manders-in-Chief in Indian history. The first was the greatest of all— 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts—and the visit he paid to his beloved Indian 
troops in France led to his immediate death. 


“ Three hundred mile of cannon spoke , 
When the Master-Gunner died. 


He passed to the very sound of the guns; 
But, before his eyes grew dim, 

He had seen the faces of the sons : 
Whose sires had served with him.” 


The second was Lord Rawlinson, of 4th Army fame, who went to India 
after World War J; he also died in harness. The third was Lord Bird- 
‘wood, as popular with his men as the immortal “ Bobs of Kandahar.” 
And, fourthly, Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, the last of a long 
line of British Commanders-in-Chief and worthy to be ranked with the 
greatest. 
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The British soldier may well be proud of his achievements in India and 
of the many battlefields of the world on which he has fought with his 
Indian fellows. I have watched him with admiration rise superior to 
every form of vicissitude and patiently bear conditions which used to be 
a good deal worse than they are to-day. The cemeteries in any Indian 
cantonment bear witness to those who fell a victim to the trials and hard- 
ships of the country. They died young and lie buried under the hard 
tropical sky. The bones of British soldiers killed in action with Indian 
' formations lie buried, too, in the neat, well-cared-for cemeteries of 
France, Belgium, and Gallipoli, and are scattered over the sands of the 
desert and the dark hillsides of the Indian frontier. ‘The tolerance, 
humour, and good behaviour of the British soldier in India—far removed 
as he was from his women folk and all the amenities of life at home— 
have been beyond all praise. In leaving India at last he may truly look 


back on a task well done; he played his part in giving the peoples’ of 


India a hundred years of unbroken internal peace and in adding another 
scroll to the proud record of the British Army. 

The old India has become the two new Dominions of Pakistan and’ 
India, and we wish them God-speed. But, in case of need, the British 
soldier will be ready once more to stand beside them as he stood beside: 
the old India he served so well. 


THE ECONOMY OF PAKISTAN 


By DuNcAN Crow 


THE economic consequences of Indian partition are still at the formative: 
stage, as was shown by the High Commissioner, Mr. Habib Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola, in the paper read to the East India Association in November: 
(see page 28), to which this article may be regarded as supplementary.. 
For this reason it is an act of some temerity to entitle an article “The 
Economy of Pakistan” at the present time. After only a few months of 
independent existence it would be too much to expect even a politically 
untroubled country to have its economy cut and dried in a series of 
accurate figures and detailed plans. And at the moment the political 
incubus over Pakistan and India is reaching such proportions that the: 
energies of most high Pakistan officials are, of necessity, being partially 
diverted from the business of turning their country into a sound and work-. 
able concern. That the word “ partially ” is used advisedly it is the pur-. 
pose of this article to show. 

Another point to be remembered is that, although the political division: 
of India is virtually complete—with the exception of Kashmir and Hydera-- 
bad—there is still a vast and unravelled economic nexus joining the two: 
countries, which; indeed, can never be completely severed without dis- 
tress to both parties, and much of which has been “ frozen ” for the next 
few months by the standstill agreements. Nor is the work of the arbitral 
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started. This tribunal was set up under Section 9 of the Indian Independ- 
ence Act to adjudicate on matters arising out of partition. Among the 
matters in respect of which references can be made to the tribunal are the 
amount of assets and liabilities to the transferred to Pakistan when the 
Reserve Bank of India ceases to be the bank of issue for Pakistan; the 
apportionment of expenses incurred under the authority of the Joint 
Defence Council; the division of current earnings of foreign exchange, 
including the releases from All-India’s sterling balances in the United 
Kingdom; and the division of assets and liabilities within the partitioned. 
Provinces. 

Several detailed estimates have already been made of the probable: 
economic effects of partition, but it is still too early to be dogmatic about. 
them. The two best-known are those based on Mr. G. D. Birla’s figures 
and published in The Times Review of Industry (July, 1947), and those 
published in the Financial Times of October 28 in the article entitled 
“Crisis in India and Pakistan.” Both estimates contain sections on the 
location of industries, agricultural and food resources, and mineral re- 
sources. The Birla estimates are based on 1939-40 figures, and as a result. 
the Financial Times’ figures show a Jarger number of industrial installa- 
tions in both countries, although, of course, the proportion is preponder-. 
antly in India’s favour. : 

Nor do the two sets of figures agree in any particular as far as agricul- 
tural and food resources are concerned. The balance remains roughly 
the same, but there are some striking changes. The Birla figures for wheat. 
acreage show India 4,200,000, Pakistan 2,785,000. The Financial Times,. 
however, gives the corresponding figures as 24,494,648 and 9,646,607. 
Rice acreage shows.a similar vast increase. ` . 

For the mineral resources of the two countries both sets of figures are: 
in complete agreement except in respect of India’s coal. This shows an 
increase from 25,080,000 to 52,079,802 tons. Pakistan’s coal resources. 
are small—approximately 198,000 tons—and it has been variously esti-. 
mated that she would need to import between 2 and 3 million tons annu- 
ally to run her railways and her industries, when these have been further 
developed. 

Pakistan, however, has enormous resources for hydro-electric power,. 
provided that Kashmir becomes an integral part of the country, and the 
beginnings have been made in an extensive programme of oil prospecting. 

Though it is wellnigh impossible to ‘find any thoroughly reliable figures. 
upon which to work, the main pattern of Pakistan’s economy is clear. It. 
is of a country predominantly agricultural, much poorer than India in all 
mineral resources except chromite (of which she mines 22,000 tons annu-. 
ally), and with only the rudiments of an industrial system. But it should 
be remembered that although it is not possible to find minerals where 
there are none—and there is undoubtedly much undiscovered mineral 
wealth in the country—it is abundantly possible to increase agricultural 
acreage and yields by modern technical methods and to build the factories. 
which will balance the country’s economy. 

While mass migrations continue and such incidents as the recent resig- 
nation of the Hindu majority of the Sind Textile Importers Association: 
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occur, the paper designs of economic planners may well be nullified. For 
this reason it is perhaps better to judge the viability of Pakistan’s economy 
by glancing at what is actually happening rather than by crystal-gazing 
into theoretical surveys. ‘ 


When Pakistan came into being on August 15 she found herself with 
almost no industries located in the two areas of the sub-continent which 
` she inherited. East Pakistan consisted mainly of the jute and paddy 
fields of East Bengal and Sylhet; the jute found its way to the mills of 
Calcutta, where the great business of manufacturing and marketing it was 
carried out to the total exclusion of Chittagong, now the main port of 
Bast Pakistan. Not a single jute mill was to be found within the 
Pakistan borders. West Pakistan was the home of the farmer and 
small shopkeeper: it embraced the great wheat belts of the Punjab and 
Sind; together with its rice and pulses it was reasonably called “the 
granary of India.” Its function under British rule was not to sprout fac- 
tories but corn, and thus its inhabitants concentrated not on finding steel 
and coal, but on turning desert into crop-growing fields by means of con- 
siderable irrigation schemes. 

Agriculturally Pakistan is rich in wheat, rice, cotton, and jute. East 
Bengal and Sylhet have approximately half their cultivated acreage sown 
in rice: West Punjab and Sind, as well as producing rice, should normally 
be self-sufficient in wheat. East Pakistan is a rice-consuming area 
which does not grow sufficient for its needs, but this deficit is met by 
West Pakistan in the shape of rice surpluses from West Punjab and 
Sind. In normal years this surplus is. in the region of 120,000 tons, but 
this year it is estimated that West Pakistan’s total rice surpluses will 
be about 75,000 tons, 30,000 tons of which are earmarked for East Bengal. 

West Punjab and Sind grow large quantities of wheat, and in previous 
years their surpluses (normally 100,000 tons) were exported—chiefly to 
India. This year the failure of the monsoon in the west, the Punjab riots, 
and the vast interchange of population, have all contributed to poor har- 
vests, and the result is that Pakistan has been forced not only to impose 
food restrictions but also to refuse to export any food grains till April, 
1948. Thus it seems likely that West Pakistan’s wheat crop this year 
will be required for home consumption, while much of her rice crop will 
be welcomed by East Bengal, which is facing a serious shortage owing to 
the severe flooding during recent months. 

Bengal produces 80 per cent. of the jute grown in the sub-continent, 
and as nearly all this is in East Bengal, Pakistan has well over two-thirds 
of the continent’s jute crop. The total area under jute in 1946 in East 
Pakistan was over 1,000,000 acres, compared with about 500,000 acres 
in the Indian Dominion. This year it is estimated that the area under 
jute cultivation in Pakistan is over 2,000,000 acres, which is expected to 
yield over 8,000,000 bales (a bumper crop), against last year’s estimated 
production of 5,500,000 bales from 1,500,000 acres. 

Punjab and Sind, as well as being wheat and rice producers, grow much 
of Pakistan’s high-grade cotton, the estimated acreage of which is 1-6 
million acres. This year the Government of Pakistan is endeavouring to 
sell 1,500,000 bales of cotton to Britain, the United States, China, and 
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India in order to obtain machinery, etc., essential for the large-scale de- 
velopments planned by Pakistan. The value of this cotton is estimated 
at 45 crores of rupees (£33,750,000). ; 

Conversely, the number of the Dominion’s industries is very small when 
related to Pakistan’s population of some 70,000,000 people. All estimates 
are agreed that Pakistan has no jute mills, no iron and steel works, and no 
paper works. The Financial Times has recently credited her with fifteen 
cotton mills, fifteen sugar mills, eight factories concerned with the manu- 
facture of ċement and pottery, and five glass works. 

Although confronted with almost insuperable administrative problems 
the Government has already started to augment its flimsy industrial legacy. 
Under Mr. K. B. Khan it has set up a Directorate-General of Industries 
and Disposals, which is to procure, control, and allocate all available 
Stores, direct the activities of the Iron and Steel Controller and the Coal 
Commissioner, maintain a list of all approved contractors, and control 
the imports of machine tools and non-ferrous metals. The Government 
is understood to be tentatively planning to nationalize all basic industries 
and to have a large part in the launching of new ones. The Iron and 
Steel Controller is reported to have made plans for extensive prospecting 
for iron ore. 

Sind may be expected to be the future home of Pakistan’s industry and 
trade, and the recent Blue Book which its Provincial Government has 
issued is of special interest. It contains the details of a Five-Year Plan 
(1947-52), one of the main features of which is a plan for the erection of 
trading estates to assist industrialists in the erection of their factories. 
The Sind Government has decided to start a number of such estates, which 
will be run by an organization called Sind Industrial Trading Estates, Ltd., 
part of whose: capital will be subscribed by the Government. Already one 
has been started at Mauripur under the control of Colonel Beck, the 
English Industrial Development Officer of the Sind Government. He Te- 
cently stated that a factory for the manufacture of prefabricated houses 
is to be erected on it, if plans in conjunction with the British Board of 
Trade materialize. Itis, however, as yet awaiting the power to drive its 
machinery. The Sind Government has further issued an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the export of machinery. 

In East Bengal the Pakistan Government has made it clear that it does 
not intend to allow the products of the jute fields to fall entirely into the 
hands of the Calcutta business men. The Finance Minister and Sir Archi- 
bald Rowlands, lent by the British Treasury to the Pakistan Government 
as its financial adviser, have already been discussing the industrial position 
of the Province with members of its Government, and Mr. Nazimuddin, 
its Premier, is to confer further with the Pakistafi Government in Karachi. 
Foremost of the points under discussion is bound to be the development 
of Chittagong, and it is significant that already reports have been received 
of proposals to erect jute mills in the town. 

Similarly, the cotton grown in Pakistan, at present far exceeding the 
capacity of the Pakistan mills, is to be spun and woven. Six mills are to 
be erected in East Pakistan; twenty are to be erected in West Paki- 
stan. The textile mill on the Sind Trading Estate recently had its 
foundation stone laid by Mr. Jinnah; it will cover 32 acres and wil] pro- 
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duce 30,000 yards of cloth per day. These plans will make Pakistan en- 
tirely self-sufficient in cotton piece-goods, as two-thirds of the spindles 
involved will be used for spinning yarns for coarse cloth for the poorer 
population. 

~ Perhaps one of the most important industrial projects in Pakistan is the 
proposed shipyard to be built at Karachi: 156,604 sq. yards, together with ' 
85,000 sq. yards for storage, have been leased by the Karachi Port Trust 
for 99 years for the construction of the shipyard. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment has made a £4,000,000 contract with the Clydebank shipbuilding © 
firm of John Brown to construct the shipyard, which is to produce 10,000- 
to 15,000-ton vessels. This project is being financed by the Hyderabad ' 
Construction Company, and it is expected to be about two years before it 
will start producing ships. 

Such, then, are the buoys to which this new country hopes to anchor its 
economy. That they have been placed in waters as yet too shallow for 
the big ships of industry to reach is due to the nature of Pakistan’s legacy. 
None can say that her past has been formed with industrial efficiency. 
But now the tide is changing, and history is being written up and down 
the thousand-mile length of the Dominion on the Indus. 





THE STATES OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
ADVANCES TOWARDS RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


MANIFESTLY the accession of the majority of the States to the Dominion ' 
of India is bound, sooner or later, to affect their political structures. It is — 
true that the terms of accession include explicit assurances that the Govern- 
ment of India will abstain from direct interference in the domestic affairs 
of the States, nor is there any reason to doubt that these assurances were 
entirely sincere and will be adhered to as far as circumstances permit. 
Governments, however, are themselves often dominated by events beyond 
their own control, and that subordination to circumstance is particularly 
evident today in relation to the newly established—and at present some- 
what unstable—Governments of India and Pakistan, whose initial rela- 
tions are so unhappy and at present threaten to deteriorate further rather 
than to conform to Dominion standards. 

On present indications, indeed, it is evident that either these two so- 
called Dominions—the first units in the British Commonwealth to rest 
on a communal basis—must come closer together or they will drift farther 
and farther apart. A complete reunion has ceased to be regarded, even 
by Congress leaders, as within the range of practical statesmanship. As 
I have remarked before, a river of blood now separates India and Pakistan, 
and that frontier is permanent. In the Punjab about six million people— 
three million on each side—have been evacuated; not only the greatest 
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mass migration of the present century in any continent but the most 
bloodstained. Admittedly, as Earl Mountbatten has rightly emphasized, 
this cataclysmic clash has affected directly only a small percentage of 
India’s vast population. Nevertheless, communal relations throughout the 
sub-continent have inevitably suffered further embitterment, and the re- 
sultant antagonism will not be easily or quickly assuaged. 

Furthermore, as underlined by events in Kashmir and some of the 
smaller Western India States, the political ferment occasioned by the 
division of India has not been limited to the old British India Provinces, 
but has given a new importance and urgency not only to the relations of 
the Princes with the new Dominions but also of the Princes and their own 
subjects. In Kashmir, doubtless for sufficient reasons, the initial under- 
taking of the Delhi Government not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the States was superseded within a few weeks of the undertaking being 
promulgated. In effect, the Maharaja has ceased to rule, and the State 
has been handed over to the control of an interim Government subordinate 
to the Delhi Administration and pledged, if possible, to maintain the 
accession of the State to India as against Pakistan. Despite the promise 
of a plebiscite, to be held at a time and in circumstances still only vaguely 
defined, Premier Nehru made the position crystal clear when, addressing 
a meeting in Srinagar on November 12, he declared, “ I pledge before you 
on behalf of myself and the people of India that, we—India and Kashmir— 
shall ever remain together”; and, according to the official report, “ to 
symbolize the pledge he.advanced to Sheikh Abdullah (head of the new 
interim Government) and shook hands warmly with him.” On this basis 
the difference between “accession” and annexation is not self-evident. 
Indeed, Sheikh Abdullah himself remarked after acquiring power: “What 
form the referendum will take and under what conditions it will be held 
can be decided later.” Meanwhile, Sheikh Abdullah’s Government has 
been installed and will be maintained in office with the aid of the Indian 
Army. As the Indian Premier observed in the speech already mentioned: 
“ The Indian Army was an old force with a distinguished reputation. But 
it was only now that the Indian armed forces had become truly Indian. 
Kashmir had tested for the first time the efficiency of the armed forces 
of independent India.” 

Under the British Raj the status of the Indian Princes was described 
succinctly as one of subordinate co-operation. In Kashmir, with the aid 
of its armed forces, the new administration in Delhi has indicated its 
readiness and ability to maintain a comparable form of paramountcy. The 
political argumentation in support of this traditional policy has been 
given a democratic flavour, but the target remains the same and so do 
the weapons employed. Junaghad, whose Muslim ruler “acceded ” to 
Pakistan, has been forced to change its allegiance on the plea that most 
of its population are Hindu. On the other hand, Kashmir, aided by the 
“armed forces of independent India,” whose assistance was requested by 
a Hindu ruler, has been allowed to “ accede ” to India although its popu- 
lation is predominantly Muslim. Here I'am concerned only to stress the 
nature of the policy pursued, not to criticize its motives or content. The 
policy pursued is, as already noted, to employ the “ armed forces of inde- 
pendent India ” to enforce the views and policies of the Delhi Administra- 
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tion wherever and whenever such action appears desirable and likely to 
be effective. 

Now that the fate of Kashmir has been virtually decided the only State 
of major importance whose allegiance remains to be determined is Hydera- 
bad, and whether the tactics applied in the northern State will be repeated, 
with suitable variations, in the southern Dominion only the event can 
decide. Certainly recent negotiations have failed to convince the Nizam 
that “accession,” while involving many difficulties and risks, would yield 
any compensating benefits to his dynasty or people, and the continuing 
and widening tension between India and Pakistan can hardly tend to 
weaken his conviction that, meanwhile, “wait and see” remains the 
soundest policy. Furthermore, apart from internal factors, His Exalted 
Highness, who happens to be a sincere believer in the saving virtues of 
the British Commonwealth, feels entitled to learn before deciding for or 
against accession whether India, as foreshadowed in the Constitution 
adopted by the Constituent Assembly, intends to leave the Commonwealth 
or whether some formula will be found which will enable the present 
relation to continue undisturbed. In the latter eventuality the possible 
advantages of “ accession,” so far as Hyderabad is concerned, would prob- 
ably be regarded as meriting more sympathetic consideration than they 
have evoked heretofore. i 

In these circumstances, the official announcement that the Government 
of India and H.E.H. the Nizam have agreed to enter into a “ standstill ” 
agreement for a period of twelve months will be received with feelings of 
relief and satisfaction by all concerned. Very cogent arguments indeed 
were adduced to justify the traņsfer of political power from British to 
Indian hands in India and Pakistan, but to claim a similar urgency in 
regard to the future political allegiance of Hyderabad would be much less 
convincing. Lord Mountbatten has played a decisive part in securing the 
accession of other States to the Dominion of India. The new “ stand- 
still”? agreement means that, so far as Hyderabad is concerned, the final, 
decisive negotiations will be conducted without his assistance—or should 
one say leadership? As indicated in the preceding paragraph, in view of 
the Nizam’s attitude to the British Crown and Commonwealth, India’s 
own political allegiance is all-important—and, despite the terms of its 
new Constitution, the last word on this subject has not yet been said. 

Nevertheless, a decision can hardly be deferred beyond 1948, and it isa 
fairly safe prediction that if India “ opts,” like Burma, to leave the Com- 
monwealth, she will not now have the opportunity to take Hyderabad 
with her. That, at least, is now assured, and, bearing in mind British 
assurances that no undue pressure would be applied to any of the States 
to join either India or Pakistan, it is becoming clear that the pertinacity 
and prescience displayed by the Nizam may, within a measurable period, 
find a more solid justification than most of his critics, and perhaps also 
some of his advisers, have hitherto been prepared to concede. 

In this connection, at least one leading British newspaper, traditionally 
an upholder of the principle of self-determination, and of the rights of 
small nations, has committed itself to the somewhat cynical suggestion 

that the Pakistan Government, in negotiation with the Government of ' 
` India, should disinterest itself in the future of Hyderabad in exchange for 
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a transfer to itself of the accession of Kashmir. It is fairly safe to con- 
jecture that, although for conflicting reasons, neither the Karachi nor the 
Delhi Cabinets would be prepared to contemplate a bargain of that 
character. It is also conceivable that His Highness of Kashmir, and cer- 
tainly His Exalted Highness of Hyderabad, might regard the proposal 
with even greater distaste. Indeed, both the Rulers and the peoples of 
these two important States are likely to view the suggestion that they 
should be scheduled for inclusion in a shady political auction with con- 
siderable resentment. Prima facie, in view of its predominantly Muslim 
population, the accession of Kashmir to Pakistan may be regarded as only 
a matter of time. In relation to Hyderabad, as already suggested, the 
final result will probably hinge on India’s own political affiliation. In 
that respect, Hyderabad has deemed it profitable to retain a freedom of 
choice which the other States have more or less voluntarily surrendered. 

ĮI am tempted to complete this comment, as the Prime Minister of 
Jaipur (Sir V. T. Krishnamachari) concluded his spéech on “ Independ- 
ence Day,” with a stanza from “The Land where Hate should Die,” by 
Denis McCarthy, with which Mahatma Gandhi closed one of his prayer 
meetings recently : 


“ This is the land where strife should cease, 
Where foul, swspicious fear should fly, 
Before the light of love and peace. 

Then let us purge from poisoned thought 
That service to the State we give, 

And so be worthy as we ought 

Of this great land in which we live.” 


In Mysore the decision to accede to the new Dominion has been fol- 
lowed, logically enough, by the issue of a proclamation by His Highness 
the Maharaja approving an understanding arrived at between the Dewan, 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, and the President of the Mysore Congress, 
creating a Ministry under Congress control which will “ immediately set up 
a Constituent Assembly composed of elected representatives of the people. 
The Constituent Assembly will be entrusted with the task of framing a 
Constitution Bill for the State based on full responsible government under 
the ægis of His Highness.” The Maharaja has ordered that the Act 
establishing responsible government shall be promulgated in time to en- 
able the new Constitution to begin to function from July 1, 1948. There 
will be two Houses—the Representative Assembly already functioning, 
which will be the popular House and will be based on adult franchise, 
and the Legislative Council, which will be partly elected, partly nomin- 
ated. There will be reservation of seats in the multi-membered constitu- 
encies for the Depressed Classes and for minorities. A Council of ` 
Ministers will be formed from the elected members of the Legislatures, to 
include representatives of minorities, and will act jointly and be jointly 
responsible to the Legislature. Subjects outside the scope of the new 
Ministry include the Ruler and his prerogatives and other matters affect- 
ing the Royal Family; constitutional relationship of the State with the 
Dominion of India; High Court and the appointment of Judges, the 
Chairman and Members of the Public Services Commission, and the 
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Auditor-General; the Military; protection of the legitimate interests of 


minorities; summoning and dissolving of the Legislature; superintendence, - 
direction, and control of elections; and residuary powers and emergency | 


powers in case of breakdown of the Constitution. 

Subject to these reservations, as from July 1 next, Mysore, so long 
esteemed as a pioneer State in other spheres, will extend that tradition 
into the political sphere by giving its people full responsible government, 
and in so doing will undoubtedly give a further stimulus to the social and 
economic policies for which it is famous. Baroda and Travancore have 
already prepared the way for popular Constitutions, and it is impossible 


to doubt that, sooner or later, the other States will travel the same road, 


the only variation being in the pace of progress. 


In a firman issued on December 2 the Nawab of Bhopal announces the 
setting up of a constituent assembly of thirty-three members which will 
function as a legislative council until the new constitution has been drafted 
and received the Nawab’s assent and until fresh elections to the new legis- 
lative council are held. 

The preamble to the firman says: “In all constitutional monarchies, 
as in the Indian States, there will always be scope for guidance and in- 


spiration from the prevailing constitutional procedure in Great Britain, - 


where, by a process of gradual development, the character of the mon- 
archical form of government has, by convention and unwritten law, been 
so successfully evolved, to the entire satisfaction of all classes of the 
people. It should, therefore, be our endeavour to evolve a system of our 
own, which, while following closely the pattern of the British Constitution, 
‘is at the same time best suited to our conditions and needs, and thus 
arrive at a form of government by which Ministers of State appointed 


by the ruler and forming the Government under his egis and authority © 


are persons who, both individually and collectively, enjoy the support 
and confidence of a fully represéntative legislature.” 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF INDOCHINA DURING 
THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1947 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


By reason of the particular circumstances in force in Indochina since the 
Japanese attack of March 9, 1945, the statistics of foreign trade for 1946 
and 1947, published up to now by the Customs, relate only to movements 
of merchandise effected through the ports and frontier posts of Cochin- 
china, Cambodia, the Lakes, and South Annam. In fact, since the end 


of tbe war against Japan almost all trade has passed through the port of ` 


Saigon; the items which alone do not figure in the statistics are the ex- 
ports—relatively reduced—of coal from Tonkin, and some direct imports; 
through Haiphong, of merchandise coming from ports situated to the 
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east of Indochina. With these reservations, the present statistics are com- 

parable with those of before the war relating to Indochina as a whole, 

and*comparison of them allows us to form a fair estimate of the present 

state of trade. | : l y 
A general idea is given by the following table: 


Imports. | Exports. 
tr ry y 
Q pie Value, Craii Value, Balance, 


Tons: Tons. $. 
lst Quarter, 1938 .. 238:7 91:0 1,8843 1308 + 39-8 
Average Quarter, 1945 .. 7:9 8-6 27:4 81 — 05 
lst Quarter, 1946 .. 38:0 63-9 842 247:5 +183-6 
2nd Quarter, 1946 .. 109% 226:8 170-1 ‘388-8 +162-0 
Ist Quarter, 1947 .. 94-7 363-4 106:2 2106 —152-8 


It clearly appears that, after an almost complete stoppage in 1945, 
foreign trade has resumed its activities, at first slowly during the first six 
months of. 1946, afterwards with an appreciable impetus in the following 
six months, but slows up and even tends to contract in the first half of 
1947. | E 


IMPORTS 


The quantity of goods imported, rising to 94,700 tons, shows a diminu- 
tion of 14,900 tons compared with the preceding six months. This has 
‚come about chiefly through the reduction of imports of some heavy 
products, notably petrol and its derivatives (of which stocks were rebuilt 
in 1946), metals, and chemicals products. On the other hand, stocks of 
a certain number of products of higher value have been built up in the 
first half of 1947 on a scale comparable to that of before the war: 
3,151 tons of cotton fabrics (against 1,723 tons in the preceding six 
months and 4,027 in the first six months of 1938); 4,810 tons of wines 
and alcoholic beverages (against 970 tons and 4,800 tons respectively); 
8,200 tons of machines, mechanical parts, and metalwork (against 
1,660 tons and 9,700 tons. respectively); 935 motor-cars totalling 2,051 
tons (against 1,198 tons and 1,450 tons respectively); 5,544 tons of sugar 
(against 3,000 tons and 780 tons respectively). None «ethe less, the total 
import tonnage of the first half of 1947 represents only 40 per cent. of 
that ‘of the corresponding half of 1938. This is due mainly to the reduc- 
tion in the imports of foodstuffs (milk, cheese, flour, vegetables, fruit), 
tobacco; petrol and its derivatives, metals, jute sacks, paper, cotton, and 
chemical products. 

The imports of Indochina considered in value show a different aspect 
from the imports considered in tonnage. Between the first half of 1938 
and the first half of 1947 the value of imports rose.from 91 million _ 
piastres to 363 millions, in spite of the decline in quantity. This is due 
to the rise in world prices and the devaluation of the piastre. Since the: 
beginning of the year 1946 the rate of exchange of the piastre has not 
varied; nevertheless an appreciable rise in the value of imports is shown, 
despite a decrease of 14 per cent. of the tonnage imported in. the course 
of the last two half-years. The causes are, on the one hand, the rise in 
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French, and in the world, prices during this period, and, on the other 
hand, the decrease in imports of heavy goods and the increase in those 
of.expensive products relatively light in weight, which has been men- 
tioned above. 

EXPORTS 


As in the case of the majority of countries which have suffered the 
ravages of war and, even more, of occupation, the exports of Indochina 
have, as compared with before the war, decreased in much larger pro- 
portion than the imports. The exhaustion of stocks which swelled ex- 
ports in 1946, and the continually troubled conditions of a large part of 
the country, caused a decrease in exports in 1947. 

The number of Indochinese products for export being limited, it is 
easy to examine them separately. 


(a) Rubber. 


The export of rubber was 23,784 tons for the first half of 1938 and 
represented scarcely 13 per cent. of total tonnage of exports from Indo- 
china. The stocks, about 143,000 tons, accumulated during the war, 
allowed this to be considerably expanded since the liberation. It rose, 
in fact, to 66,893 tons in the course of the first six months of 1946—that 
is to say, 30 per cent. of the total export tonnage—and reached 69,403 tons 
during the second six months—that is, 40 per cent. of the total export 
tonnage of Indochina. For the first six months of 1947 the tonnage ex- 
ported is nearly the same as that of before the war—that is, 27,921—but 
because of the decrease in other exports the relative proportion of rubber 
is much more considerable than in 1938. It represents about 26 per cent. 
of the global exports of Indochina considered in tonnage and 48 per 
cent. considered in value. 


(b) Rice and Its Derivatives. 


_ Rice and its derivatives were, before the war, the principal export pro- 
ducts of Indochina: 658,888 tons were exported during the first half of 
1938 out of a total of 1,844,349 tons, which represents 36 per cent. of 
the quantity of exports and 47 per cent. of the value. 

During the Japanese occupation Indochina was forced to give up to 
Japan important quantities of rice which resulted in the exhaustion of her 
stocks. The troubles of the period which succeeded the Japanese attack 
prevented the normal amount of rice being put into cultivation during 
1945. Also during the first six months of 1946 local needs absorbed the 
whole crop, especially as the lack of other foodstuffs was making itself 
keenly felt. During this period there were no exports at all of Indo- 
chinese rice. 

Then, with the return of peaceful conditions, the cultivation of rice was 
resumed and this made possible an exportable surplus during the second 
six months. The export figures for this period are 72,390 tons of rice and 
derivatives exported through the I-E.F.C.—that is, 43 per cent. of exports 
in tonnage but only 13 per cent. in value, the remainder of the exports 
being rubber and pepper which have a high relative value. In the course 
of the first half of 1947 the exports of rice and derivatives have decreased 
slightly in absolute quantity: about 65,000 tons, of which 38,000 tons 
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were exported through the I.E.F.C. and 10,000 tons (approximately) was 
carried over from the second half of 1946, the balance being made up 
of rebates from inferior categories. AH the same, rice and its derivatives 
represent 61 per cent. of the total tonnage of exports by reason of the 
decrease in the export of rubber. From the point of view of value the 
situation is the reverse: rubber takes first place (48 per cent.) and rice 
comes only second (31 per cent). . 


(c) Maize. 

The export of maize rose to 154,800 tons in the course of the first half 
of 1938 and represented 8 per cent. of exports in tonnage and 10 per cent. 
in value. 

It has decreased in considerable proportion since the end of the war in 
consequence of the troubles which even now prevent the resumption of 
normal agricultural activities. Here are the quantities exported in 1946 
and 1947: 


First half, 1946 .. 2,470 tons representing $1,040,000 
Second half, 1946 .. 6,304 ,, 29 $1,820,000 
First half, 1947 za: S 4, > $3,620,000 


The new crop promises weil and allows the hope of a much more im- 
portant exportable surplus. 


(d) Pepper. 

As in the case of rubber the quantities exported during the first and 
second halves of the year 1946 were larger than those exported during 
the first half of 1938: 


First half, 1938 .. 2,445 tons 
First half, 1946 be 3252- 
Second half, 1946 .. 2,683 ,, 


The export of pepper has decreased considerably during the first half 
of 1947: 770 tons only. But with only a small tonnage pepper represents 
a high value, and from this point of view takes third place among the 
exports of Indochina after rubber and rice. 

The reasons for the reduction in the export of pepper must be sought 
in the fact that importing countries restocked themselves sufficiently 
during 1946, in the lessening of stocks in Indochina, and in the relatively 
high Indochinese prices. 


(e) Coal. 

The exports of coal were, before the war, about 1,500,000 tons on an 
average per year. As has been said above, they are at present extremely 
reduced (about 25,000 tons for the first half of 1947) and are not shown 
in the Customs statistics. 


(f) Miscellaneous Products. 

Among the miscellaneous products we must quote dried fish, saited 
and smoked, of which the export in the first half of 1938 was 23,450 tons, 
a quantity equal to that of exported rubber. That of the first half of 
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1947 does not exceed 634 tons, representing a value of 2,807,000 piastres. 
The export of fish oil has reached 1,257 tons. An important quantity 
of black rosin, 996 tons, value $3,615,000, has been exported in the ‘ast 
half year, whereas the export of this product before the war was much 
less important. 


PRINCIPAL BUYING AND SELLING COUNTRIES 


The table given below shows the places taken by the countries buying 
from, and selling to, Indochina during the first half of 1938 and the first 
half of 1947 respectively. 


Imports into Indochina. Exports from Indochina. 





————— eee 
Ist Quarter, ist Quarter, 1st Quarter, 1st Quarter, 











1938. 1947. 1938. 1947. 

Country. $1,000 % $1,000 % $1,000 % $1,000 % 
France .. a .. 46987 52 221-508 61 63-777 49 85:773 41 
France Overseas .. 4025,4 13139 4 6580 5 18487 9 
U.S.A. .. m .. 6774 7 51-554 15 6917 5 31862 15 
India... ©.. 3404 4 17820 5 200 — — — 
Hong-Kong... .. 5829 6 7-846 2 16110 12 11-623 6 
Singapore ae .. 3207 4 675 — 13-073 10 34195 16 
Netherlands Indies .. 3804 4 611f 1 2330 2 10-773 5 
China .. sa .. 4453 5 2:2252 1 3921 3 2740 i 
Japan .. ak .. 3379 4 155 — 3154 2 — —- 
Other Countries .. 9090 10 42369 11 14721 12 15-144 7 
Total... .. 90952 100 363-429 100 130-783 100 210-597 100 


It clearly appears that France is by a long way the principal customer 
and supplier of Indochina. During the first six months of 1947 the im- 
potts of Indochina coming from France have increased by 9 per cent. 
as compared with the corresponding six months of 1938 (particularly im- 
ports of cloth, wine and alcohol, and luxury articles, of which last Indo- 


china was largely deprived for several years). On the other hand, on the ` 


same lines of comparison, the exports of Indochina going to France have 
diminished by 8 per cent. This decrease is the consequence of enormous 
purchases of rubbet by the U.S.A., whose share in Indochinese exports 
has risen from 5 per cent. to 15 per cent. From the point of view of 
imports, equally, the statistics show the progress of the U.S.A., with 


whom, since the war, Indochina has established an active trade which . 


gives them second place among the customers of Indochina. 

The commercial relations between Indochina and France d’Outre Mer 

show no considerable change as far as imports are concerned, the co- 
efficient of exports passes from 5 per cent. to 9 per cent. 
-`` With the countries of the-Far East, Indochinese trade is characterised 
by a very marked slowing down of imports, particularly from Hong-Kong, 
Singapore, the Netherlands Indies, and China. With Japan trade rela- 
tions have completely ceased since the end of the Japanese occupation. 

But the exports of Indochina to the countries of the Far East have not 
changed to the same extent as the imports,’ except in the cases of China 
and Hong-Kong. These decreases are due partly to the very strict control 
which limits foreign trade with China, and partly to the fact that Indo- 
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china exported to China mainly coal, which at present is being mined 
only in very small quantities, and rice, of which the sale is regulated by 
the LE.F.C., and also to the reduced role of the port of Haiphong. 

The statistics show, on the other hand, an increase in Indochinese ex- 
ports destined for Singapore and the Netherlands Indies. 


THE TRADE BALANCE 


í 

- The balance of trade of Indochina generally shows a surplus, and that 

of 1946 showed an exceptionally large surplus of 346 million piastres. 
The exhaustion of stocks of goods for export, accumulated during the 
war, and the obstacles in the way of the resumption: of industry have 
considerably slowed down exports in 1947, while the flow of imports of 
goods essential to Indochinese economy has been maintained, and this 
has reversed the balance, which shows, for the first half year, a deficit of 
153 millions of piastres. E : 


SPINDRIFT OF AN ASIAN JOURNEY—I 
“By BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-J ONES 


BRITAIN’S prestige in the Orient just now is dizzily high. The change in 
the atmosphere since I last flew out along the arterial eastern airway a 
year ago was sensational and all due to one single event—“What Britain 
has done for India.” | 

It began in Cairo, where I stopped with the intention of prefacing my 
Far Eastern assignment with a brief private holiday. Arriving at Shep- 
heard’s well after midnight and rather weary, I promised myself a long 
lazy morning in bed. Deliberately I gave no instructions to be “ called.” 
Yet prompt at seven o’clock next morning a turbanéed boy appeared 
bearing tea and a copy of the Egyptian Mail. Intent upon my original 
plan, I tossed the latter to the foot of the bed unopened. But after 
sipping my tea, ingrained habit asserted itself and instinctively my 
fingers reached for the provocative newspaper. To my astonishment, 
on opening it I found that my old friend Sutan Shahrir had also ` 
arrived in Cairo the night before on his way from India to the U.N. 
Security Council. Abandoning any further hope of a lazy morning, 
I picked up the telephone and, after some inquiries, learned that he 
was staying next door at the Continental, where I found: him immediately 
after breakfast, together with Haji Agus Salim, the “ Grand-Old Man ” 
of Indonesian nationalism and Republican Foreign Minister. 

The spontaneous praise of Britain expressed by the two Inco- 
nesian leaders at press interviews during the next two days fluttered the 
political dovecots of the Arab world. And indeed it was no small sensa- 
tion to. hear Shahrir, fresh from Nehru’s bosom, patiently expounding 
the merits of Britain’s colonial policy in the idiom of a Times leader to 
an astonished audience of Egyptian, Arab, and American cub reporters in 


' 
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Cairo at the very moment when Nokrashy Pasha was in the full spate of 
his anti-British tirade at Lake Success. Saying how much his admiration 
for Britain had increased as a result of his visits to India and Burma, 
Shahrir described “ what Britain had done for India” as “a great his- 
toric achievement,” adding that “even British civil servants, who have 
spent their whole lives in India and have no other future, are whole- 
heartedly working to effect a smooth transfer of power.” (At this point 
he sidestepped to make an adverse comparison with the Dutch.) And 
Haji Agus Salim, reinforcing Shahrir with the comment that “there was 
a great deal of sportsmanship ” in British policy towards India, let him- 
self go on a higher note when, with the raised forefinger and the quaver- 
ing and prophetic note of the veteran he can assume with such dramatic 
effect, he said to me, “Yours is a chosen race—a race to set men free.” 
In particular he instanced our alleged “unfailing political instinct for 
doing the right thing at the right time.” 

From the moment I set foot in India the change in the social climate 
was impossible to mistake. At Karachi airport I was greeted by an 
Indian Customs official who recognized me from my last visit. “ Wel- 
come to Pakistan!” he exclaimed, beaming with delight, and at once I 
was conscious of the extraordinary revolution which has taken place in 
Anglo-Indian personal relations. For behind the cordiality of that simple 
` phrase I could feel the joyous pride of India’s millions in their new 
nationhood. And, as I subsequently found, and was also told by English 
friends stationed abroad, whenever and wherever Indian and English men 
and women come into contact the relationship is newly and delightfully 
fraternal. The sour aggressive hostility and resentment still so much in 
evidence a year ago has vanished. Throughout South-East Asia Indian 
independence was ushered in by exchanges of hospitality marked by 
great and genuine cordiality. And when the talk turns to politics, 
and especially to political problems in South-East Asia, as, for example, 
between the British and newly created Indian consular corps and the 
respective journalists of the two nations, it is conducted in a whim- 
. sically novel but wholly delightful “Old Boy” vein. Salty comments 
on Dutch errors in Indonesia and French blunders in Indochina are 
discussed within an unspoken framework as though to say, “ You and 
I are brothers andesisters now. We know how to handle matters of this 
kind. After all, we are old hands at the game. We are experts. As for 
' those others——” There follows a light shrug and a sigh. 
_ Everywhere in South-East Asia it is the same story. In hotels, offices, 

shops, private houses, in aeroplanes, ships and trains, in cafés and in 
restaurants—everywhere, in short, where men and women meet—the 
English traveller is acclaimed with the same ovation, that, in setting 
India and Burma free, Britain has demonstrated her true and undying 
greatness. Even in Rangoon, long a focus of anti-British sentiment, 
more restrained comment in official circles is that “ Burma increasingly 
regards Britain as her best friend.” 

In Indochina the English traveller is something of a rarity, and ycu 
have only to purchase a packet of cigarettes or a tube of toothpaste for 
the shopkeeper—whether Annamite, Indian, or Chinese—to ask you to 
shake hands in order to salute “what Britain has done for India.” 


d 
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Sometimes the proprietor’s family and staff would then line up for a 
“ shakehand ” in their turn, proudly airing whatever words of English 
they, might possess, and before you know it you are. the centre of a 
political. meeting. 

In political conversation with nationalist leaders and intellectuals the 
moral is driven home with more precision: “If Britain, who, though 


weakened by the war, is still a real power, can give India and Burma | | 


their freedom, why then should beaten nations like France and Holland 
keep possession of colonies they are unable even to defend?” 

The sincerity and repetition of it was often embarrassing and, in 
common honesty, just to keep the score straight I sometimes felt obliged 
to tell the story of the “Black Hole of Calcutta,” when Anglo-Indian 
relations were not so idyllic as they have suddenly become. 

But the reply to an argument on those lines is apt to be even more 
disconcerting. “Ah, there you express again the true English spirit— 
the sense of justice and fair play which we all so greatly admire.” 

“What Britain has done for India ”—these words are being sung like 
a Te Deum from one end of Asia to another. It is impossible not to be 
deeply stirred and, indeed, humbled by such a torrent of spontaneous 
and unsolicited homage. 

Alongside this admiration is a universal desire to know about condi- 
tions in Britain today—as well as a genuine sympathy for the hardships 
of the present crisis—‘ That you can pull in your belt yet again is another 
proof of your moral and physical strength.” Thus a cynical and cosmo- 
politan Chinese. 

On another point also there is general concurrence among Asian 
nations. Almost daily I was informed that “ politically Britain is the 
cleverest nation in the world,” whereas the Americans are indulgently 
described as “ merely grown-up children.” 

India’s prompt reciprocity in cutting her purchases outside the sterling 
area created a profound impression. 

And foreigners who are wont to maintain that the British Common- 
wealth works on a string find reinforcement for their opinion in the way 
in which Australia and India quietly stepped into Britain’s shoes as - 
champions for the Indonesian Republic. Their action in raising the 
Dutch-Indonesian conflict at U.N.O. is, some foreigners declare, simply 
a changing of the imperial guard. 

To do them justice, the majority of French and Dutch, whom British 
policy in India and Burma has placed at a fresh disadvantage, frankly 
describe it as “a great success.” There are, however, those who point to 
the Rangoon murders and the holocaust of the Punjab as overwhelming 
evidence of the unfitness of Asia for self-rule and a justification for the 
continuance of Western colonialism. When I raised this point in a con- 
versation with Mr. Rajagopalchari, the first Indian Governor of Bengal 
and as such the successor of Clive and Hastings, and suggested that it 
was unfortunate that so many foreigners had the impression that the 
whole of India was a sheet of flame, his reply took me by surprise. “ The 
trouble in the Punjab,” he said,.“is so great and disgusting that they 
have the right to take that view.” Adding that he did not wish to mini- 
mize the faults of his countrymen, he attributed the remarkable absence 
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of violence with which the transfer of power had taken place in Bengal 
to the genuine desire for goodwill and peace among the people—a desire 
which gives real cause for hope that independence will succeed. . 

“What Britain has done for India” has raised us to a position of 
unprecedented moral leadership throughout the Eastern world. For now 
it is apparent to all that at long last Britain has a clearly formulated 
Far Eastern policy. How long this honeymoon spirit will survive re- 
mains to be seen. Meantime our new Asian friends, won by giving free- 
dom to erstwhile “ British” lands, are now looking to us to use our in- 
fluence to accelerate the emancipation of other nations also “ struggling 
to be free.” And that is not without embarrassment. 


(To be continued) 


TURKEY’S TEN-YEAR HEALTH PLAN 


By WILLERT BEALE 
é (From Talks given over Radio Ankara) 


Tse Turkish Ministry of Health and Social Welfare recently published 
a pamphlet setting out its proposals for the improvements to be made, 
during the next ten years, in the nation’s health services: and I think it 
will interest you to hear something about this. 

In the past—i.e., previous to the founding of the Republic in 1933— 
the general medical and health services were poor, and although there 
has been growth and improvement since that time, this has principally 
taken place in the towns where the hospitals and doctors are to a great 
extent concentrated. Now, Turkey has only one large town, Istanbul 
(900,000), and a few medium-sized ones like Ankara and Izmir (of a 
quarter of a million inhabitants each); the great majority of its 18 million 
inhabitants, 75 per cent. of whom are villagers, live in small towns and 
villages scattered over a wide area in which communications are far from 
perfect; and much #ll-health and many fatalities are at present due to the 
impossibility of getting medical attention to the patient, or the patient to 
hospital, in time. 

For these reasons, the plan has for its two main objectives the systematic 
dispersal of medical supplies and personnel, and the fostering of the use 
of preventive medicine. For these purposes the country has been divided 
into. seven geographical zones, and each zone is to have a complete set of 
twenty-one different health and social welfare organizations, including a 
general hospital of 500 beds, a maternity hospital of 200 beds, a children’s 
hospital, a hospital for mental and nervous diseases, and so on. ‘Thus 
each zone will be complete in itself, and each institution within the zone 
will be a centre from which will radiate the lesser health centres on a 
minimum basis of one for each forty villages. These health centres will 
each have beds for ten patients and will be staffed by two doctors, a mid- 
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wife, a sanitary inspector, and a visiting nurse; under these again there. 
will be one rural sanitary inspector ahd one rural midwife for every ten 
villages. (It is perhaps worth mentioning that the average village in 
Turkey is small, more what we should call a hamlet.) 

Thus there will be a regular chain of services covering all branches of 
medicine and surgery, and including, for example, pre-natal care and con- 
valescence, from the village midwife to the specialist in his hospital at the 
centre of each zone. The equipment.of these zones includes such services 
_as transport, and some 2,400 vehicles and 40 aircraft have been estimated 

for. . 

Obviously the establishment of these services is going to entail a very . 
considerable expansion in the ‘numbers of trained personnel available. It 
is reckoned, for instance, that the number of doctors will have to be at 
least doubled, and the increase in the numbers of dentists, midwives, and 
nurses will have to be even greater. At present there are medical facultizs 
in the Universities of Ankara and Istanbul and training schools for nurses 
in both these towns; but it is envisaged that each zone, when established, . 
will have its own medical school, at which the greater part of a student’s 
training will be done. 

Now, how much is this going to cost and how is the money to be 
raised? The estimate for the construction of buildings and provision of 
transport and medical equipment is in the neighbourhood of £60 million 
sterling; and the cost of maintenance, including wages, of the institutions 
when completed is estimated at about £9 million a year: this of course in 
addition to the existing health and medical services which were budgeted 
in 1947 at about £4 million. In order to raise this capital sum and the 
annual maintenance costs (which of course will mount by degrees until 
they reach the figures I have quoted in tèn years’ time) a National Health 
Insurance Association is being founded with a capital of £25 million, and 
at the same time a system ‘of National Health Insurance is being instituted 
which will pay a part, though not all, of the annual costs. In addition, 
the Association expects to make money by the sale of swamp lands 
drained and reclaimed under the anti-malarial measures which are part of 
the plan. Furthermore, as the plan points out, the general wealth of the 
nation, which depends to a considerable extent upon the labour of its 
people, will be increased when those people are in good. health; sickness 
is one of the greatest drains on productive resources. ` ft is estimated, for 
example, that in 1945 malaria alone cost some 10 million working days 
or about £3 million in daily wages, and that at present tuberculosis causes 
from forty to fifty thousand deaths a year. The infant mortality rate, too, 
is still very high, and it is strongly felt here that the value of the measures 
proposed to stem this constant sickness and loss of life is something far 
above any cold representation in ‘terms of pounds, shillings, and pence; , 
it is a duty which the country owes itself and one which it must make 
every sacrifice to perform. 

I wish I had time to give you more details of the various services in- 
cluded in the plan—the development of the natural hot and mineral 
springs, the provision of homes for aged and destitute persons, the de- 
velopment of the institutes for the study of tropical diseases, and so on; 
but I hope I have: been able to give you a general picture of what Turkey 
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is determined to do during the next ten years to bring her health and 
medical services up to date and to bring this department of national life 
into line with those other departments in which such remarkable progres 
has already been made. 





SMYRNA FAIR 
By M. H. S. EVERETT 


(From Talks given over Radio Ankara) 


A FEW weeks ago the Turkish speaker in these programmes described the 
International Fair at Smyrna on the occasion of its opening. Tonight, 
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some impressions‘ of a flying visit to it by an English visitor. The Fair - 


has now been open for nearly the whole of the month allotted to it, and — 


already the total of visitors exceeds one million. In order to gauge what 
proportion of these will have been visitors from outsiue, remember that 
the present-day population of Izmir is about two hundred thousand. 

The backbone of the Fair is formed by the Turkish pavilions, each one 
representative of a Government or Government-controlled activity, such as 
the State Railways, the food and textile products of the Siimer Bank, the 
Monopolies Industries, or the works of the various Ministries. In these 
the activities of the State are exhibited to the public eye, that all may see 
the developments achieved and progress recorded within the country. 
They are permanent pavilions, tastefully designed and lit, and the ex- 
hibits, be they solid objects, statistics, or photographs, are arranged with 
artistry and imagination, For instance, I would mention from the Rail- 
way’s Pavilion the beautiful coloured photographs of landscapes—them- 
selves of great beauty and diversity—through which the State Railways 
pass, and from the Monopolies Pavilion the mechanical row of little 
dummy waiters, each bearing on a tray one of the dozen or so types of 
wine produced by the Monopoly. These figurettes were all striking facial 
types, executed with skill and wit. 

If the Turkish pavilions are well up to standard, it must be admitted 
that the foreign pavilions are disappointing by comparison with earlier 
international fairs at Izmir—to use the Turkish name for the city. To 
begin with, several major countries—including, I regret to say, Great 


Britain—have found it impossible to stage an official exhibit, and those , 


participating have doubtless been hampered by the unsettled conditions 
in the world today, which have imposed a curb upon the size and inven- 
tiveness of their exhibits. However, Pakistan has registered a hit both by 
its enterprise in being represented so soon after its official recognition as 
a new Dominion and by the novelty and refreshing simplicity of its little 
pavilion devoted to Indian tea. A cool patch of green tea crop invites 
the passer-by to enter and partake of the best brew in attractive china. 
I was also impressed by the Bulgarian stand, and it was pleasant to be 
reminded that despite the political troubles of their country the Bulgarian 
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peasants are still producing their beautiful embroidered silk and wood- 
carving, and the Bulgarian grape the flavoursome plum-brandy. 

The absence of an official British pavilion does not, fortunately, mean 
that our country is wholly unrepresented at the Fair. Several British firms 
have their stands, and the crowds pressing round them were evidence of 
the reputation which British goods still enjoy in Turkey as articles of pure 
value and thorough workmanship. If I mention Messrs. Rootes’ motor 
stand in particular it is because the design and materials which go to 
make a British car strike a very English note in a country where American 
cars are still far more common. 

Another British contribution to the Fair, and by the width of its appeal 
perhaps the most important, are the film shows given by the British 
Council. The programmes consist primarily of British films in Turkish 
about Great Britain, and are shown in a smart open-air cinema. I think 
this ranks as one of the most popular items in the whole Fair, for the 
Turks are great film-goers. Every evening from dusk till midnight this 
cinema is packed with up to 6,000 persons, all keenly watching scenes of 
British life and land, some of them incongruous under the serene night- 
skies of Turkey, but all of interest to this people eager for knowledge. 

Among British visitors to the Fair this year were the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir David Kelly, and the officers and men of the cruiser H.M.S. 
Leander, whose few days’ call in the Gulf of Smyrna was the occasion 
for sincere demonstrations of Anglo-Turkish friendship. 

Needless to say, amusements are not neglected at the Fair. Prominent 
Jandmarks are the Big Wheel, the Parachute Tower; and the large open- 
air Casino is the centre of attraction for merriment-seekers. There is also 
a theatre in the grounds, at which performances are held at other times in 
the year as well. 

Though views may differ as to the relative merits of this and that 
exhibit at the Izmir International Fair, there can be no two opinions 
about the setting in which the Fair is held. Situated towards the back of 
the town and reached from the bay by a spacious boulevard, the extensive 
fairground fully merits its name of Park of Culture. The pavilions lie to 
either side of broad avenues interspersed with lawns, flower-beds, and 
shrubbery luxuriant in the soft Izmir climate. Paths shaded by rows of 
bushy trees of every species enclose the area and link up the avenues, and 
in the centre lies a meandering double-armed lake. Such a spot is indeed 
more reminiscent of, say, Hampton Court than Wembley. Imagine it on 
a clear, warm night, when the myriad stars vie with the Fair’s illumina- 
tions and the distant lights sweeping round the fine gulf. 

Now in two days’ time the sixteenth International Fair will end, and 
the pavilions will close their doors. Not, however, the Fair Park, which 
remains open throughout the year. There when the tumult and the 
shouting has died the people of Izmir can saunter down the avenues 
empty of the milling crowds and reflect in silence upon an even more 
successful and prosperous Fair in 1948. 


OPENING OF THE TENTH CONFERENCE OF 
THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS IN 
LONDON 
ADDRESS BY Dr. CHIANG MON LIN 
(Leader of the Chinese Delegation) 


Ir gives me great pleasure to say a few words on behalf of the delegations 
participating in this conference. We are all of us highly appreciative of 
the invitation from Chatham House to hold the tenth LP.R. Conference 


in England. The hospitality of Chatham House and its . distinguished. 


chairman and members has been unsurpassable and the efficiency and 
courtesy of the Chatham House staff have been a source of great gratifica- 
tion. The meeting of the I.P.R. in England at this time gives us an excel- 
lent opportunity to observe at close range the great gifts of the British 
people being applied to the problems of a nation which has suffered 
severely but heroically in the recent war against aggression. And what 
we know of the British people and what we have seen here assure us that 


this “Battle for Britain” will be won as nobly and gloriously as the | 


“ Battle of Britain ” was won. 
`- The LP.R. is a unique organization in the study of international affairs. 


While the problems under study are those of the Pacific region, they are © 


universal in nature. For no problems of a regional nature can be detached 
from world problems as a whole. ' 
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The problems of the Pacific area have become what they are today 
because of the impact of Western civilization on the indigenous civiliza- | 
tions of the Pacific region. The impact has been so powerful that the 


foundations of the indigenous civilizations have begun to shake. The 
East now must either absorb Western civilization or adjust itself to it 
whether the peoples there like it or not. This is something impersonal, 
a force beyond their immediate control. For the world today has a 


common destiny—the ‘East and the West are compelled to forge ahead — 


together for better or for worse. 


The organization of the I.P.R. is something unique because its members. 


are national groups representing those different civilizations. We may 
divide these national groups into three categories. The nations that come 
under the first category are those countries whose roots of civilization are 


in the native soil of the Pacific region. Under the. second category are | 
those countries which are transplanted to the Pacific regions but whose | 


roots of civilization are in the West. Under the third are those countries 


which have a paramount interest in the Pacific area but whose national _ 


fortunes lie beyond the limits of the Pacific. ` 
The nations in the first group have their interests primarily in the 


Pacific. Those in the second group are greatly concerned with the | 


destiny of the Pacific but their main interests are affiliated with the 
country of their origin. Those in the third group have only a secondary, 
however great, interest in the Pacific. 
To the first group the Pacific problems are a matter of life or death. 
The second group would feel disturbed if their next door neighbour’s 
92 
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house is on fire. The third group would like to have a peaceful Pacific 
for better economic and friendly relations and are afraid of any upheaval 
that may explode into earth-shaking consequences. 

However, the differences in interest are only a matter of degree-—some 
are greater and others less. On this common ground the different national 
groups have been working together in studying the problems of common 
interests, 

In attacking these problems the West contributes methods of research 
in the light of accumulated experience, while the East contributes materials 
‘for study. For the scientific method applied to.social relations is a con- 

tribution of the West that has come to'the East with the impact of 
Western civilization. ~ i 

And that is why, despite the fact that in these conferences of the LP.R.. 
past and present, when the subject of China has been to the fore, the 
Chinese delegates have willingly participated in these conferences with an 
open and scientific mind.. We have been standing criticism with Job-like 
patience, for we have sought to retain our traditional traits of human 
understanding while adopting the scientific methods of the West. And 
we participate in these conferences of the I.P.R. not only to hear the views 
of our friends concerning our own situation but also to point to them with 
an understanding often overléoked by the scientific method, that the 
scientific method applied to social relations is not infallible and cannot by 
itself stand alone. 

The Western world and its scientific civilization through the power | 
which they were able to wield have helped largely to bring the entire 
world, including the Pacific Region, to its present condition. The West 
must therefore exercise patience toward the problems in the Far East 
which are in great measure of their own making and must be realistic 
enough to see that those. problems, to be solved, must be, solved in the 
light of historical perspective and sympathetic understanding. 


UNIVERSITIES’ CHINA COMMITTEE IN LONDON | 


CIRCULAR NO. 1 


1. The Executive Council has decided that a quarterly circular should 
be sent to. members in order that they may be kept informed of the work 
of the Committee, as otherwise they would receive such information only 
once a year at the General Meeting. 

2. The Council met on November 13 and resolved to adopt certain 
recommendations made by Mr. G. W. Swire at the Annual Genera 
Meeting. T 

These were to increase the Reserve for new premises (or renewal of the 
present lease), and, in future Annual Accounts, to split up Administrative 
Expenses under five headings: Grants to Universities, Students and Lec- 
turers, Welfare, Sundries, and Administration (i.e., expensés of the office). 
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Enquiries at the Bedford Estate show that the renewal of the lease of 


16, Gordon Square, is not a certainty, and if new premises have to be found 


more than the present reserve of £2,357 will be required. 
After considering the terms offered by three insurance companies for 


a Leasehold Redemption Policy, the Council decided to increase the — 


Reserve by an immediate transfer of £3,000 from the Surplus Account 


and to continue the annual appropriation of £250 from income until the ' 


lease expires in midsummer 1956. 

It was further decided to set aside certain investments, which have been 
made from time to time out of surplus income, as Assets representing 
this Fund and to re-invest the income therefrom each year and add it to 
the Fund. The Finance Committee will decide which investments are to 
be set aside for-this purpose. 


Other resolutions passed by the Executive Committee at this meeting | 


were: 

(a) To increase the annual grant of £200 to the Edinburgh China Insti- 
tute by £25. The Institute is managed by a Joint Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Sino-Scottish Society and the Edinburgh Chinese Students’ Union. 
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(b) To pay half the sum of £284 to Mr. Chow Shih-Chuan, former ' 


engineering apprentice, provided that the F.B.I. will pay the other half. 


This grant is to enable him to remain with the City of Edinburgh Elec- 


tricity Department until completion of their new plant in 1949, 


(c) To invite Sir John Pratt to serve again on the Board of Electors to | 


the Professorship of Chinese at Oxford. 


(d) To hold a dinner in London in the spring to the eighth and ninth | 


groups of scholars sent over by the Board of Trustees for the Sino-British 
Education and Cultural Endowment Fund. | 
3. Ninth Group of Scholars.—Fifteen scholars arrived at Liverpool m 
two of H.M. Transports early in October and were met on board by the 
Secretary. The Sea Transport Officer and Chief Customs Officer kindly 
permitted the Secretary to go on board as soon as the ship came along- 
side. Two other students had arrived earlier, making seventeen in all. 
They are distributed as follows: 


Birmingham Biochemistry 2 

Cambridge Law 1 

Leeds Textile Engineering 1 

Liverpool Nuclear Physics 1 

London Insurance 2 

= Economics 1 

5 Neurology 2 

2 Industrial Management 1 

re Nuclear Physics 1 
Manchester Textile Engineering l i 
a Mechanical Engineering 2 
Newcastle Marine Engineering 1 
Oxford English Literature 1. | 


The Secretary has visited those in Leeds and Newcastle and will shortly 
visit the others. 
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All are settled and satisfied with the arrangements made. It is possible 
that the Marine Engineer may transfer to Glasgow for his second and 
third year. 

The fact that there has been less trouble this year than there was in 
1945, when some alteration of the placing arrangements had to be made 
after the students’ arrival, is attributed to the closer liaison which has 
been established between the U.C.C.’s London office and the Board of 
Trustees in Nanking. It will be remembered that the Director, Mr. K. P. 
Zi, visited this country last year and acquainted himself with the require- 
ments of our Universities. The information supplied by the Board this’ 
year was, in consequence, more helpful in placing the students than in 
past years. It is obvious that the ninth group are hand-picked men of 
the high personal and intellectual quality of earlier groups. 

4. Eighth Group (1945) Scholars.—The following have left the country 
on completion of their studies: 


Name. Degree Obtained. Destination? 
Chang Kuo-hwa M.Sc., Econ., Leeds U.S.A. 
Cheng Ching D.Phil., Maths. (Astronomy), U.S.A. 

Oxford 
Min Szu-hoa D.Phtl., Maths. (Statistics), U.S.A. 
Oxford 
Li Lu-seng B.Sc., Hon. Econ., Cambridge U.S.A. 


The remaining twenty-three of this group are nearing the end of their 
studies. 

The, Board of Trustees has recently stated that it will not consider any 
more applications for transfer to the U.S.A. 

5. Visit of Dr. Chang Soon-ying, Professor of Animal Husbandry at 
the National Szechuan University —It will be remembered that when Dr. 
C. M. Chang, Dean of the College of Agriculture in the University of 
Nanking, was in this country in 1946 discussions were held with him as to 
whom the Committee might profitably invite to lecture or to study condi- 
tions in this country. 

Dr. C. M. Chang suggested one Chinese expert to study Stock-Raising 
and one to study Grasslands Improvement. These suggestions were taken 
up and Dr. Chang Soon-ying arrived in this country early in October to 
study Stock-Raising. 

He was met on board the s.s. Sarpedon at Liverpool by the Secretary, 
and soon after his arrival in London representatives of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Director’ of, British Livestock Exports, Ltd., were 
invited to meet him at lunch. 

Since his arrival Dr. S. Y. Chang has been making a strenuous tour of 
the United Kingdom, and his visits have included the following: 

(a) The Dairy Show in London, during which he met some of the prin- 
. cipal breeders of dairy cattle. 

(b) Reading—The National Institute for Research in Dairying; Cattle 
Breeding Centre. 

(c) Cambridge—Anima] Nutrition Research Institute; Artificial In- 
semination Centre; Messrs. Chivers’ Farm. 
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(d) Edinburgh—lInstitute of Animal Genetics; Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College; Animal Diseases Research Association; Slaughter-houses; Mr. 
Ralph Cadzow’s Farm; Mr. Hogg’s Farm. 

(e) Ayr—West of Scotland Agricultural College, Auchincruive; Hannah 


i 


Dairy Research Institute; Colonel Norman Kennedy’s Herd of Aberdeen ; 


Angus Cattle; other Farms in the County. 


(f) Aberdeen—North of Scotland College of Agriculture; Rowett Re- | 


search Institute: Cluny Castle Home Farm; Banks Farm; Mr. Bruce’s 
Farm. 


(e) Inverness—-Cantray Home Farm (poultry); Beechwood Farm (sheep, | 


Highland cattle and ponies). 

Other visits in prospect for Dr. Chang are: Express Dairy Farm, 
Finchley; Messrs. Isaac Holden and Sons, Ltd. (wool-combers), Brad- 
ford; owners of pedigree herds of Devon, Guernsey, Jersey and Friesian 
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Cattle, and breeders of Southdown, Oxford Down, Hampshire Down and - 


Suffolk sheep in the South of England. 

Colonel Douglas Kennedy, Director, British Livestock Exports, Ltd., 
the University authorities, and the Ministry of Agriculture have been most 
helpful in suggesting and arranging these visits. Their help and that of 
individual Chinese students in this country, some of whom were former 
pupils of Dr. Chang, is gratefully acknowledged. 


CHINA INSTITUTE 


On September 25 the China Society entertained Lord Ammon and the . 


other Members of the Parliamentary Mission to China at the Institute. 
Dr. Herbert Chatley gave a lecture on the origins of Chinese Culture 
on October 29. 
The Victoria Diocesan Association held a Sale of Work at the Institute 
on November 6. 


Miss C. Y. Chang and Mr. C. W. Fei held a successful exhibition of : 
their paintings at Messrs. Heal’s premises in Tottenham Court Road, and ' 
their work was on view at China Institute for a time. The British Broad- . 


casting Corporation has since televised them with other visiting Chinese | 


painters. The B.B.C. first made contact with these artists on the occasion 
of a former exhibition at the Institute; a rehearsal was held here. 

Dr. Wu Shang-yin, Secretary-General of the Legislative Yuan, lectured 
on December 4 on the Chinese Constitution and Government Machine: 


the Right Hon. A. V. Alexander, C.H., M.P., presided. His Excellency | 


the Chinese Ambassador was present. 


A table tennis match was played at the Institute on December 7 be- | 


tween a team from Impegial College, London, and the London Union of 
Chinese Students. It resulted in a win for the College. 

A billiards tournament is in progress. 

The Committee will entertain all Chinese students to a dance in 


December. The Director of the School of Oriental and African Studies | 


has kindly made the School’s Assembly Room available: 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE DUTCH EMPIRE 
` By Dr. H. M. VLEKKE 


A FOUR-CENTURIES’-OLD historical epoch is now coming to a close. . This 
period of history began 400 years ago with the first Portuguese attempts 
to explore Africa. 

in its initial stage the Spanish settlements in America were founded and 
a Portuguese commercial empire was established in ‘Africa and Asia. ° 

The second period is that of Anglo-French-Spanish rivalry in America. 
In the same decades the Dutch and British supplanted the Portuguese in 
Asia and almost ousted them temporarily from their colonies in America. 

The third period was that of the consolidation of the Dutch and British 
positions in Asia. From the trading post these nations held on the Asiatic 
coasts they penetrated into the interior of the continent and of the adjacent 
larger islands. . 

The fourth period witnessed the great struggle for freedom in tHe 
Western Hemisphere. America shook off European domination. Africa 
and Asia, however, were Jargely subjugated by the Western Powers, and 
even the few remaining independent states—Iran, China, and J apan— 
narrowly escaped the fate of India and Indonesia. 

Then, in the twentieth century, the power of the. Western nations in 
Asia suddenly collapsed. It had taken 300 hundred years and more to 
build up this power; in a quarter of a century it disappeared. 

It almost seemed irony of history that the defeat’ of the one Asiatic 
state which had grown to be the equal of the Western Powers marked 
the sudden end of European influence in Asia. 

About ten years ago Dutch authority seemed firmly rooted in small 
sections of the West Indies and in a large area of South-East Asia. But 
although strong in peace it was known to be extremely vulnerable in time 
of war. Hence suggestions were made to reorganize the structure of the 
empire by substituting voluntary co-operation for one-sided European 
Dutch control. 

Unfortunately, the Netherlands Government and the majority of the 
Netherlands people did not understand the signs of the time. Hard hit 
by the economic depression, it thought to knit the different parts of the 
empire more closely together. 

During the first months of the war the Netherlands Government in 
London stuck to the same attitude, but the loss of Indonesia, the occupa- 
tion of the Caribbean dependencies by American troops, the growing 
economic control of the United States over these dependencies, forced 
that Government, however reluctant, to revise its opinion and to outline 
new forms of imperial organization. 

These plans were originally based upon the idea of reconstructing the 
pre-war political structure under slight concessions to the growing demana 
for autonomy. 

Once the pre-war structure would have been rebuilt, the Government 
planned to call an imperial conference, which would be attended by 
prominent men from the different parts of the Dutch Empire. This 
formula, “ prominent men,” could be explained to mean representatives 
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of the different parts of the empire, but did not need to be explained that 
way. This plan certainly envisaged the permanence of the unity of the 
Dutch States. Self-government would be granted for internal dffairs, 
but above the four parts of the empire—the Netherlands in Europe, the 
Netherlands Indies, the Netherlands West Indian islands, and Dutch 
Guiana—a super-government assisted by a super-parliament would be 
established. 

The plan also suggested that at this imperial conference the Nether- 
lands would be represented by a delegation of fifteen members, the 
Netherlands Indies also by fifteen members, and the two other parts each 
by three. This seemed hardly congruous to the economic and popular 
strength of the different sections, as Indonesia counts over 70 million 
inhabitants, the Netherlands 9 million, Dutch Guiana only 180,000, and 
the Netherlands islands in the Caribbean only 120,000. 

The planned post-war structure of the empire, if executed along these 
lines, would have made it vastly different from that of the British Empire. 
It was to be expected that both in the East and the West serious objec- 
tions would be made about this plan. Moreover, in granting self-govern- 
ment it did not stipulate to whom in the different parts political control 
would be entrusted. Would the internal constitution of Indonesia and the 
West Indies be reorganized on a strictly democratic basis, or would, as it 
had been so far, political influence be limited to the leading social classes? 

Before the war, representative bodies had existed in the eastern as 
well as well as in the western parts of the empire; but in the latter only 
2 per cent. of the population had the right to vote and in the former half 
of the seats in the People’s Council was reserved for the European and 
Foreign Asiatic population groups, who represent not more than 3 per 
cent. of the total population. 

Even if the revolt in Indonesia would not have happened, the Nether- 
lands Government would have met with serious difficulties in trying to 
execute its plans along these lines. 

After the liberation, the Netherlands Government, formed by men who 
had lived under German occupation, was first completely uninformed 
about the real state of affairs in the overseas territories. Consequently, it 
simply wanted to continue from the point where its predecessors had left 
in 1940. In this it met with the most firm resistance. It was, however, 
not the republic established on the islands of Java and Sumatra, but a 
group of radical nationalists, supported by badly organized armed bands, 
that prevented the Dutch from reassuming control. This republic was 
never very strong, its Government never functioned adequately, and. 
recent events have proved that it could offer little resistance to armed 
pressure. 

But behind this republic there was something far stronger. Pressed 
on by the rising tide of Asiatic nationalism, the Eastern peoples desired 
to take affairs into their own hands and to oust the Europeans from 
leadership in Asia. Many of us, especially those who have lived and 
worked in the East, argue that this nationalism is not ready to take over 
leadership, that inefficiency, corruption, civil strife will reappear, as they 
existed 300 years ago. Whatever the shortcomings of the new Govern- 
ments, they are carried to the top by an irresistible historical movement- 
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against which stubborn unyielding resistance is perfectly useless. Thus 
the Netherlands Government’s plan for reconstruction of the pre-war . 
emptre on the basis of unity and central control coincided with the general 
withdrawal of European forces from Asia. 

All this occurred within a few years. Within this short period of time 
the extra-territorial rights in China were abolished: revolt spread through 
South-East Asia. The French did not succeed in reasserting their control 
over Indochina. Even thé Americans had to cope with serious rebellion 
against the Government they reinstituted in the Philippines. The British 
decided to withdraw from India. Ceylon and Burma were pressing for 
independence. Finally, Britain consented to withdraw its troops from 
Egypt, and this withdrawal entailed the evacuation of Palestine. 

The Netherlands could not but revise their plans in the light of these 
events. Under British pressure, the Dutch Government changed its atti- 
tude towards Indonesia. In the Netherlands this British policy is often 
misunderstood. It is seen as an attempt on the part of Great Britain to 
secure economic predominance in Indonesia after the Netherlands have 
been driven out. These critics point to the fact that apparently Great 
Britain did not think of evacuating Singapore. But in reality the British 
attitude reflected the general British experience in Asia during and after 
the war. , 

An attempt to reconstruct the Dutch positions on the pre-war basis in 
a world in which the old relationships were falling apart would have been 
sheer folly. Australia’s rather unfriendly attitude towards the Nether- 
lands’ difficulties in Indonesia is probably inspired by the same considera- 
tions. 

After the conference at Chequers on December 27, 1945, the Nether- 
lands Government consented to revise its political point of view. An 
Indonesian Commonwealth was to be formed constituting a completely 
autonomous part of the Netherlands kingdom, and which would be 
admitted to the organization of the United Nations. But Holland still 
hoped that an imperial government could be instituted, no longer as a 
super-government, but as a consultative body, in which the separate parts 
of the kingdom would be represented by the constitutional authorities. 
Indonesia itself was to be organized as a federal state. As certain parts 
of the archipelago objected to Javanese hegemony, large-scale regional 
autonomy would be granted; moreover, this federation would be ruled 
` according to strictly democratic lines. 

For many months the leaders of the Indonesia Republic, although 
pressed by British and American advice to co-operate on this basis, re- 
mained unwilling to accept this new Dutch outline. In a certain sense 
this delay strengthened the hands of the Netherlands Government. It 
gradually succeeded in organizing the eastern part of the archipelago into 
a political unit which later would be grouped with Java and Sumatra into 
the United States of Indonesia. It found ready support for this policy 
with the inhabitants of East Indonesia and Borneo: but on the other 
hand it also suffered a new setback. 

At the conference of Malino in July, 1946, two Indonesian states were 
constituted, but no agreement was reached on Dutch-Indonesian relation- 
ship. The majority of the representatives of Borneo and East Indonesia 
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seemed to object to the maintenance of the Netherlands kingdom as a 
political unit, comprising the Netherlands in Europe, Indonesia, and the 
Western Territories. . 

As for the relationship to the Western Territories, most Indonesian 
representatives declared to be not interested at all whether they formed 
part of the Netherlands kingdom or not. Al representatives insisted that 
some connection should be maintained between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia, but there was a marked preference for a union not greater 
than that uniting Great Britain with one of its Dominions or for a simple 
lasting treaty of friendship and co-operation. 

Influenced by these points of view and by continued foreign advice, 
the Netherlands Government sought to come to terms with the Republic 
of Indonesia, which resulted in the agreement of Linggadjati of Decem- 
ber 15, 1946. On the basis of this agreement and of the resolutions of 
Malino, the following structure was planned for the Dutch Empire : 

The four parts of the empire will be completely autonomous in internal 
affairs: Indonesia will form a federal union of three,or four states; each 
of these states in turn will be a federation of small autonomous units, 
corresponding to the ethnological and cultural population groups of the 
archipelago; the three or four states will be governed along democratic 
lines, but besides the House of Representatives, representing the people, 
there will be a Senate in which the main outlandish population groups— 
such as Europeans, Chinese, Arabs—will find representation; an imperial 
conference will decide upon the future relationship of the four parts of 
the empire; the right to secede from the empire, which was envisaged at 
the conference of Malino and which the Netherlands Government seemed 
willing to grant, was not stipulated by the agreement of Linggadjati. 

In view of the prevailing sentiment in Indonesia, a structure in which 
the West Indian territories will be included seems to be out of question. 

The agreement of Linggadjati was never executed. The main points ` 
of difference were: 

1. The Republic of Indonesia, recognized as a de facto Government for 
Java and Sumatra, should consent to submit temporarily to Netherlands 
control over the archipelago, during which the new form of administration 
would be worked out further. Instead of living up to its promise it tried 
by all means to secure recognition as a completely sovereign state. 

2. In view of the insecurity prevailing in Java and Sumatra, the ques- 
tion arose whether matters of policy belong to the competence of the 
particular states or of the union. 

3. The Republic declared its willingness to co-operate with the Nether- 
lands in the economic and political reconstruction work, but demanded 
such a representation in the councils to be formed for this purpose that it 
never could be outvoted but might easily outvote the Netherlands. 

This resulted in the armed conflict of July, 1947, for the first concern 
of the Netherlands Government was to see public safety guaranteed in 
order to safeguard the rebuilding of Indonesian economy. 
` The economical factors are naturally of the greatest importance for the 
reconstruction of the Dutch Empire. For the Netherlands in Europe, 
Indonesia has gained a wholly new significance. 

Before the last war Dutch trade was mostly with Germany, Britain, and 
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Belgium. About 26 per cent. of the Dutch imports came from Germany, 
not more than 6 per cent. from the East Indies. Netherlands exports 
went to Germany for 25 per cent., to Britain for 22 per cent., to the East 
Indies for only 9 per cent. This of course shows only the trade move- 
ments. It does not include the transfer of moneys from the East Indies to 
the Netherlands in the way of payment of dividends or payment for ser- 
vices. It is difficult to give an average for the yearly income thus derived 
from Indonesia. It varied from perhaps a billion guilders in boom periods 
to nothing or very little in times of depression. 

We may say that before the war Netherlands welfare was not de- 
pendent upon the East Indies, but that the income from the East provided 
the extra profit which made the Netherlands excel in wealth above most 
European countries. 

At present, with German-trade and industry crippled, with the trade 
with all foreign countries being hampered by strict regulations, and with 
the Netherlands in dire need of new equipment to reorganize its industry, 
the rehabilitation of Indonesia is of greater importance to the Netherlands 
than ever before. Before the war capital investment in the East Indies 
was estimated at from 4 to 6 billion guilders. Two-thirds of this invest- 
ment was probably Dutch, of which one-half was in East Indies Govern- 
ment bonds and one-half in economic enterprises. 

For the Netherlands it is of primary importance to get Indonesia’s 
economy started again. Much of the investments is probably lost, but 
recent reports indicate that much may be retrieved; however, before pro- 
duction can start, order there must be re-established and safety guaran- 
teed. This also will result in the stabilization of prices and a more 
adequate distribution of food. 


CHINESE VIEWS ON JAPAN AND KOREA 
CRITICISM OF U.S.A. AND RUSSIA 


By E. M. GULL : 


No subject, during most of the second half of the past year, was given 
greater prominence in China’s leading newspaper, the ‘Ta-Kung-Pao, than 
the future relations of China and Japan. Leading and contributed articles 
followed one another in quick succession, often at great length. In 
September and October the future of Korea became a related subject of 
discussion. 

The articles on Japan turned mainly upon the approach of negotiations . 
for a treaty of peace with her, a subsidiary topic being the resumption of 
commercial relations. The articles show that there is much uneasiness 
amongst readers of the paper as to how the negotiations will affect China. 
‘America is represented as being much more pro-Japan than pro-China; 
the reason given for this being that America is anxious to convert Japan 
into a bulwark against Russia: Indeed, the paper regards Russo-American 
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rivalry, not to say hostility, as the crux of Far Eastern questions. Uneasi- 
ness is also shown to be due to consciousness of China’s present weak- 
ness. The paper emphasizes the rapidity of Japan’s recovery compared. 
with China’s. It feels, on the other hand, that China should be taken 
much more seriously than is actually the case. Is she not, as a result of 
` eight years of successful war, one of the Great Powers. Does she not, ona 
footing of equality with them, enjoy the power of veto? As regards trade `‘ 
with Japan, the paper thinks that, from China’s point of view, the re- 
sumption of commercial relations is premature. It fears the effect of 
Japanese manufactures upon China’s nascent industry. Korea, in the 
paper’s view, illustrates how Far Eastern prospects are being ruined by 
Russo-American power politics. 

How far the views expressed can be taken as representing Chinese 
opinion as a whole is difficult to say. But the Ta-Kung-Pao holds in China 
a position comparable with that of The Times and the Manchester 
Guardian in England and is certainly worth attention. 

The articles began last June on the somewhat alarmist note that Japan 
‘had been making representations for the return of lost territory. On 
June 11 the paper said: 

“That Japan should make bare-faced representations about territory 
shows, as everyone can see, that she is taking advantage of America’s 
policy towards her. America’s policy is to protect the Japanese Empire, 
to nurture the strength of Japanese conservatism. ... A glance round 
at the countries of the Far East shows Japan to be the strongest and the 
most reactionary. China is in confusion, and so are the dependencies of 
the south-western Pacific. Japan alone is quietly pursuing the business 
of recovery. She alone is conserving her strength and a powerful and 
vigorous army. America, some say, is controlling Japan with a view to 
being prepared against another country. J udging by Russo-American 
incompatibilities this is certainly the case. There is another aspect of the - 
matter, however. Whether a Japan that had recovered her strength would 
pit herself against Russia is not at the present time a matter for discussion. 
What is certain is that in pursuit of large ambitions she would attack the 
weak countries of the Far East, and, if history is our guide, she would 
certainly begin by attacking China. Accordingly, basing ourselves on 
patriotic considerations, we say: America’s present policy—anot to mince 
our words—is building up a powerful enemy for China. It is, by the 
same token, building up an enemy for all the countries of the Far East. 
This obstinately pro-Japanese American policy is, in our opinion, a very 
great mistake and extremely harmful, for, in the first place, America will 
lose the goodwill of millions of people in the Far East, while, in the 

second, to let Japan recover her strength, to allow her to grow her talons 
again, is certainly to drive the white man out of East Asia. 

“ America is already preparing a draft treaty of peace with Japan. The 
date for a peace conference may not be far off. We hope our Government 
will follow a thoroughly independent line and be outspoken in regard to 
J apan. In making long-term plans for our country let them not sacrifice 
what is big for what is small; lose what lies ahead for something near at 
hand and forget our own interests in that of others. If we forget the 
lesson of half a generation’s sufferings at the hands of an aggressive Japan 
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and the bloody sacrifices of more than eight years of war, learning nothing 
from all these warnings, this country of China will indeed be done for. 
We were Japan’s most important opponent; we first unfurled the flag of 
righteousness; we fought longest and suffered most. Japan’s reconstruc- 
tion, too, concerns us chiefly. Japanese questions cannot be played with 
or left for leisurely treatment. Yet since Japan’s defeat we have spoken 
never a word. Officially nothing has been said about MacArthur’s policy, 
not a syllable. China has the right to speak but says nothing. The vic- 
torious country rates itself below the defeated country. We are altogether 
too forbearing.” 

On July 22 the paper had a “leader ” upon the draft treaty with Japan 
and the question of the veto. Invitations, it said, had been sent by the 
Americans to the Far Eastern countries to initiate discussion of peace 
with Japan. Several had replied, the Chinese Government, according to, 
report, amongst them. If the contents of a peace treaty were not yet open 
to discussion, the form of the conference was. What was to be China’s 
attitude? ° 

“We do not understand,” the paper said, “ why our Government should 
consider it necessary to maintain secrecy about an important question of 
this kind. Making peace with Japan is the last chapter of the war. It is 
not only a final settlement of blood-stained debts but the inauguration of 
a discussion which will determine national fortunes for a hundred years, 
for good or ill, which will long react upon the country’s life and the fate 
of its people, spelling disaster or prosperity for its sons and grandsons. A 
question as important as this ought to be thrown open to the public 
opinion of the whole country for collective consideration so that the best 

‘may be got out of it without fail. As things are, nobody knows what 
policy the Government has decided upon, and all we can do is to initiate 
tentative discussion and express uninstructed opinion. 

“ America’s motives and purpose in inviting the ten Far Eastern coun- 
tries to meet have been frequently set out; there is no secret about them. 
The chief reason why a draft treaty is not to be the work of four or five 
powers or of the Far Eastern Committee is avoidance of the veto. Taking 
warning from Russia’s frequent use of the veto in connection with peace 
with Germany and the complete lack of success there, America bethought 
herself of this new procedure. If the’ Far Eastern cquntries attend the 
conference which they have been invited to, then in principle they must 
agree with the American proposal for decision by a majority of two-thirds 
and abandon the veto. .. . 

<“... As we know, control of Japan has been undertaken by America 
and is entirely in MacArthur’s hands. It is clear that America is support- 
ing Japan because she wants to make her part of an anti-Russian defence 
system. Decision by a two-thirds majority makes it necessary for Russia, 
if she is to avoid isolation and disadvantageous treaty clauses, to feel con- 
fident of the support of half the countries represented. But she has not 
got that number of supporters, so she has intimated, curtly, that she will 
not take part. England is without anxieties, for of the eleven Far Eastern 
countries the British Imperial group includes five—Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, India, and Great Britain herself. Nobody can upset her 
through a two-thirds majority. Yet England’s diplomacy is not careless; 
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it keeps a firm grasp and aims at getting Burma, South Africa, and Paki- 
stan ‘to participate. The Imperial [i.e., Canberra] Conference has been 
convened for August specially to go into the question of peace with Japan. 
The Philippines, of course, will follow America’s lead. With Indonesia 
independent, Holland is in a weak position. France’s circumstances are 
much like Holland’s. Neither is sure of maintaining its Far Eastern 
colonies, and in its own interests neither can put itself into opposition to 
America. Of the eleven countries, China is the loneliest and weakest, yet 
she is most to be benefited or injured by the peace with Japan. 

“Whether we speak in terms of her military effort or of the extreme 
importance to her of Japan, China ranks amongst the leading countries. 
That is the position, that the status, which victory after eight years of 
bloody war has given us.... In m&king peace with Japan, as in fighting 
her, we are a leading country. We should have a leader’s courage and 
presence. We cannot bring up the rear or be followers merely. The idea 
of this American invitation is as plain as a pikestaff. So we beg to ask, 
Is*not Japan as important to China as to. America? Has China enough’ 
supporters to prevent her from being overruled? If the answer is uncer- 
tain we ought not to be willing to exchange odds of four or five to one 
for odds of eleven to one. Still less should we give up our right of veto, 
depriving ourselves of our weapon of self-defence. But if China expresses 
. her readiness to take part in the Conference without making any reserva- 
tions her right of veto will go by the board.” 

Returning to the subject on July 31, the paper recalls all that China 
suffered at Japanese hands and expresses its fear that the Heaven-sent 
opportunity of preventing a recurrence of suffering may be lost, for, dur- 
ing the past two years, “we have wasted our victory and brought dis- 
credit upon ourselves. In foreign affairs we are always weak and submis- 
sive. At international meetings nobody hears a word from China... . 
India speaks out with the authority of a.leader of Asia. ... Australia, 
on behalf of the smaller countries, criticizes honestly and trenchantly. 
China’s pitiable foreign policy is utterly insignificant.... This year, or at 
the beginning of next, a Japanese peace conference will certainly be held. 
Preparations are being made on all sides. Experts have long been making | 
investigations on behalf of America and are provided with ample material. 
England has fixed August 28 for the meeting of an Imperial Conference at 


Canberra. ... Australia and Canada have both sent high officials to 
Tokyo to investigate on the spot and to get into touch with General Mac- 
Arthur. .. . But our Government is not known to have made any move 


and is as uncommunicative as an oyster. If nobody has been entrusted 

with the work to be done and few investigations have been made, when 

the conference meets our representatives will be ineffective. Accordingly 

we wish to urge upon the Government that they give proper consideration . 
to their policy regarding the Japanese peace conference; that they make 

a public declaration of their attitude; canvass public opinion widely and 

prepare a draft treaty suitable to the country’s interests.” 

Similar advice was pressed upon the Government on August 20. It was 
again urged to decide upon a policy and hold firmly to it. Without that 
it would find itself, when the conference assembled, in a very weak posi- 
tion. The Government must be prepared to make full use of the veto. 
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Meanwhile the paper ‘had published “leaders” opposing the resump- 
tion of trade with Japan (which was to take place in August) on the 
ground, as already stated, that China’s industrialization would be unable 
to stand up to the competition of Japanese manufactures, particularly 
cotton goods. Eight years of war, one article went so far as to say, will 
have been wasted— “Jost in the continuing domination of Far Eastern 
markets by Japan’s light industry. Naturally, post-war Japan is not as 
strong as she was, her chief weakness being inability to manufacture aero- 
planes... . But she is well able to manufacture all other munitions of 
war. America’s political strategy in the Far East is today adapting itself 
to a war strategy. She invariably sacrifices China and supports J apan. 
‘To resume trade with Japan is the most effective way of supporting her.” 
Sino-Japanese trade, said a subsequent “ leader,” is not really trading: it 
represents competition for an industrial future. If it were really trading 
each country would be willing to import what it needs from the other. 
“ But what we want to sell she does not buy and what she wants to, buy 
we ought not to sell. What we want to buy she hasn’t got, and what she 
wants to sell we ought not to want.” 

Korea was brought into the picture on September 1. Having referred 
to the decision of the Allies that, after a five-year period of trusteeship, 
Korea should be free and independent, the paper proceeded to assert that 
the chief difficulty lay in the conflicting political ideas of America and 
Russia. In the north (the Russian) sphere, it said, there were not more 
than 24 parties; in the south there were upwards of 500. The Jatter, 
according to Russia, were not democratic and should not be allowed to 
participate in the election of a government. America, on the other hand, 
held that they should be. The division between North and South Korea 
resulting from this deadlock was not of Korean making but was due to 
Russo-American rivalry. The people of the Far East, the paper declared, 
have suffered enough They need rest and are hoping for peace and quiet. 
“They can’t again be swirled round in the whirlpool of power politics. In 
Sweeping away these vexing shadows a beginning might be made by clear- 
ing up this tense Korean situation. We hope most earnestly that the con- 
ference [the four-Power conference suggested by Mr. Marshall, which 
Mr. Molotov declined] will be a success and that Korea will soon be 
established as an independent, democratic country. "We are convinced 
that without complete agreement between the four Powers (Russia, 
America, Britain, and China) Far Eastern questions will be incapable of 
solution. Single and independent action, unilateral advantages, all these 
are the seeds of inevitable disaster and will entail illimitable calamity. 
For this reason Russia must on no account be excluded from the 
Japanese peace conference. Proper use of this opportunity requires a 
constant exchange of views between the four Powers.” In October, com- 
menting upon the Russian proposal that both Russia and America should 
withdraw their forces of occupation, the paper struck a similar note. 
“The Cairo Conference,” it said, “declared that within a reasonable 
period Korea should be a free and independent country. In February, 
1945, at the conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs at Moscow the 
“ reasonable period’ was stated to be one of five years’ trusteeship jointly 
exercised by America and Russia. Now the question is how to prepare 
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for the transition from trusteeship to independence. This task centres in 
the establishment of a united, democratic provisional government. And: 
in proceeding to do this the fur begins to fly.’ Why? asks the paper. 
Because, it replies, “ both countries aspire to control the future provisional 
government and thereafter the permanent independent government... . 
The Korea question is in effect the political battle-ground for Russo- 
American mutual animosities, parrying and struggling for mastery.” 


INDIANS ABROAD 


By WILLIAM KIRKPATRICK 


A JAPANESE doctor friend, with whom I once travelled from Shimonosekz 
to Pairen, asked me to confirm a belief in professional circles in Japan 
that our Shavians and Fabians and Socialists and Communists were 
_ usually what British schoolboys would describe as “ freaks ”—non- 
athletic, non-game playing cranks—and that the intellectuals of the Labour 
Party were mostly “ zsthete,” long-haired, pasty-faced—or women. “That 
is why,” said my friend, “ we want our boys to play baseball and tennis 
and football, and all our old men to play golf.” While so far as ordinary 
field games for boys and young men are concerned Indians have nothing 
to learn from Japan how to excel in many English games, such as cricket, 
tennis, football, and hockey, it was certainly an eye-opener for the 
Britisher who knows India to see how popular golf was in all parts of 
Japan. There is not, or used not to be ten years ago, one purely 
“ Indian ” golf club in all India, and no course or club open to Indians. 

Owing to the contiguity of the U.S.A., baseball and tennis are the most 
generally popular games in Japan, and, for the same reason, golf is 
played by Japanese who have returned from England and America. Al 
the “returned Japanese” from Europe or U.S.A. are not students; many 
are business men and consular and diplomatic officials who have done 
a tour of service abroad, who work for five or ten or it may be twenty- 
five years abroad and go back just in the same way as any British R.E. 
or R.A.M.C. or consul or diplomat comes “Home” to England. 


— 


While Japanese were frequently seen playing golf at many of the 


courses round London, Indian golf players in this country are rare even 
today. 

We had no Indian equivalent to the Japanese adult “ communities ” in 
London or New York or Vancouver or Hamburg or Paris or Brazil or 
Shanghai. While our equivalent British communities, in all these places, 
carry with them and retain British manners and customs (and clubs) and, 


above all, a British spirit and atmosphere, the Japanese diplomat or ` 


naval attaché or merchant adventurer or bank clerk or whatnot, while 


retaining a strong nationalist spirit, leaves most of his national manners | 


and customs at home. When in Rome he literally or outwardly did as 
the Romans do, and so in London or Paris or Berlin lived. entirely in 
‘Western style. A great Japanese national asset is freedom from any 
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social restrictions imposed by caste classification. That is indeed a lesson 
for India. I have often told both Hindu and Muslim friends that India 
will ‘never be a united national entity until and unless Christianity is 
adopted as the national religion. A surprisingly large number of J apanese 
in all walks of life are already Christians. When a Japanese arrives to 
live in a foreign Western town, untrammelled by caste connections or 
scruples, he is already halfway there, because inter alia all over J apan 
he is accustimed to—and prefers—foreign food. Beef and beer and 
bacon and eggs are, or used to be, freely and frequently consumed by all ` 
the middle classes. While travelling on Japanese railways the popular 
demand is for sandicho (ham sandwiches) instead of the kawab roti and 
Hindu pani piné wallah—familiar communal calls in India. 

When, in addition, nearly every Japanese has his hair cut on an 
“ American” barber’s collapsible chair, and is cleansed and shampooed 
by a modern barber wearing a white (and clean) overall, it is easy to 
understand that the preoccupations of a young Japanese who sets out on 
a tour of service in New York or London are not nearly so disconcerting 
as they must be for the young Indian, who has to discover how to live, 
what to wear, and what and how to eat. 

There were always many more Indian than Japanese students in Eng- 
land. While in Japan I met nly one Japanese who had been at a public 
school in England—at Rugby—and it was only owing to special circum- 
stances that he had stayed in England from the age of ten to twenty-two. 
Every one of the Japanese at Oxford and Cambridge were selected men 
of good family, and represented quality more than quantity. 

Then there is the business man, the consular official, the naval and 
military attaché, who went to English-speaking countries to work for a 
period of years, and it may be till he was old or wealthy enough to retire 
“at home” in Nippon, as we do at home in England and Scotland. It is 
this class, as much as any, that has promoted and encouraged English 
games and sport in Japan. I am not now referring to Judo (Ju Jitsu) or 
wrestling or Japanese polo or archery or other “indigenous ” sport, but to 
football, hockey, fives, tennis, golf and baseball, and rifle and clay-pigeon 
shooting. 

Had Indians no grievance that our consular and other overseas services 
were not open to them, as they were to other citizens ef our Dominions? 

Whatever may have been the reason for there being no golf clubs 
ordinarily available for Indians to play on in India, the remedy is now in 
Indian hands. In Japan there are, or were pre-war, several golf clubs 
run entirely by a Japanese committee with an exclusively Japanese mem- 
bership, though foreigners, which Europeans will now be in India, were 
always welcomed as players and in many cases as members. A few 
foreigners belonged to the well-known Kamagawa Club near Tokio, the 
captain of which for years has been Baron Dr. Takaki, who in his day 
played rugger for Barts. I emphasize “ rugger.” Why should not and: 
why did not Indians play rugger? Japanese excel at it. 

Might I suggest that the members of the British communities in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, who represent British trade in India, co-operate with 
Indian friends and start golf clubs open to all, irrespective of either race, 
caste, or communal difference? Times are changing—have changed, 
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indeed—and once a start is made there is no reason why golf courses 
should not be common meeting-grounds in every town and station 
throughout the length and breadth of India. Some of my most pleasant 
days in Japan were foursomes with three Japanese friends. 

A Japanese who was unable to keep an appointment with me one after- 
noon during the week, and not wishing to let me down, asked me if his 
wife might take his place—even though he apologized it would only be 
“ practice,” as she had only taken up golf six months. I found it was 
literally “ practice,” and after we had spent half an hour driving from a 
practice tee—long iron shots—half an hour approaching, and half an 
hour putting, my “ opponent” thanked me and said she hoped in two or 
three months to be able to start going round the course, as she had 
hitherto not done once, or in fact had done nothing more than practice 
such as we had two hours of that afternoon. Incidentally, Japanese lady 
golfers wear foreign golf kit. 
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A SURVEY OF INDIAN History. By K. M. Panikkar. (Bombay: National 
Information and Publications, Ltd.) Rs. 7 As. 8 


(Reviewed by Dr. PERCIVAL SPEAR) 


This is a fascinating and in some ways a brilliant book. The writer 
is one of those of whom it can be said, as President Roosevelt said of 
Mr. Churchill, that he has a hundred ideas every day, three or four of 
which are sound as well as striking. In making his choice of these the 
reader will find himself launched on a delightful and exciting task, stimu- 
lating to the mind and giving free play to the imagination. Many his- 
torians detail facts rather than write history; G. K. Chesterton tried to 
write history without facts; Mr. Panikkar uses both facts and theories to 
feed the imagination. For this is essentially an imaginative work. The 
author, a statesman who would have been a scholar of rank had he pos- 
sessed the leisure, and a philosopher by natural inclination, has been 
gripped by a vision of the unity of Indian history. His wide reading has 
provided the material, which his fertile mind has interpreted, his active 
imagination embellished, and which his other preoccupations have pre- 
vented him from adequately sifting. The result is one of the most read- 
able and stimulating books on Indian history yet written. The early 
history of India is notoriously difficult to make both intelligible and in- 
teresting and Mr. Panikkar has succeeded in being both. If the story be- 
comes less clear after the Gupta age, it is a sign of the difficulty of the 
period rather than a criticism of the author. With the Muslim advent 
Mr. Panikkar recovers control of the various threads and weaves colour- 
ful patterns with unflagging zeal to the end. 

The central themes of the. author are the autonomy and continuity of 
Indian culture from the earliest times. This culture is not predominantly 
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Aryan, for Mr. Panikkar, as befits a son of the south, is a warm advocate 
of Dravidian contribution to Indian civilization. He sees the relationship 
of the Aryans to the Dravidians as akin to that of the early Greeks to the 
cultivated Myceneans; it was the Aryans who were the barbarians and 
the people they conquered who were civilized. The argument has force, 
though the rather slender evidence on which he has to rely will hardly 
bear all the weight which it is called upon to carry. Indian culture 
developed within India; foreign influences stimulated but never replaced 
the indigenous cultural growth: they were either absorbed as in the case 
of the early invaders or repelled as in the case of the Greeks. (Has he 
here considered the fact that Greek technical terms are found in Sanskrit 
astrological works?) The growth of culture being the key idea of Indian 
history, the dynasties which so confuse many histories of India are seen 
in perspective as either functional to cultural development or factional in 
local politics. Thus the Mauryas dealt with the Greeks, the later Guptas 
with the Sakas and the Huns, and the Slave and Tughlak dynasties with 
the Mongols in their destructive period. In relating political event¢ to ` 
cultural issues Mr. Panikkar performs a real service. 

It is perhaps inevitable that a book covering so much ground and put- 
ting forward so many challenging ideas should show signs of hasty 
writing. The meticulous accuracy of the leisured and professional scholar 
can hardly be expected of the man of affairs. There are a good many 
inaccuracies which further revision would correct. Sher Shah died in 
1545, not 1553 (p. 187); Aurangzeb was not a prince in 1694, but an 
Emperor of nearly forty years’ standing (p. 194). On the next page he is 
said to have reimposed the jizya tax both in 1674 and in 1680. It was 
actually reimposed in 1679, which was 115 (not 100) years after its remis- 
sion by Akbar as stated in the Akbar Namah. Metcalfe was not a Scot. 
There is a good deal of exaggeration, as in the statement that trade with 
the Roman Empire in the first century A.D. reached “enormous pro- 
portions ” (p. 76); the writing up of South Indian kingdoms, of which 
in fact, very little is known; and the praise of the medieval Rajputs, 
whose distinguishing political characteristic was their inability to com- 
bine. There are omissions creating wrong impressions, like the failure to 
mention the effort to check Nadir Shah at Karnal in 1739 (p. 235). There. 
are also a number of confusions. On p. 238 the statement that the effect 
of the battle of Panipat in 1761 has been greatly over-rated is followed 
by a number of reasons for considering it important. What the author 
means is that importance of the battle is different from, though no less 
than, that generally ascribed to it. Confusion also occurs on such matters 
as the date of Kalidasa and Manu, where the author takes an unorthodox 
view without clearly explaining why. And there are a number of rather 
hasty judgments. Mr. Panikkar finds it easy to believe not only that St. 
Thomas might have come to South India in the first century but that he 
actually arrived; he is hard on Firoz Shah, a man with a good cultural 
record, and is unusually severe on Clive (p. 266), who can at least claim 
to have ended his Indian career as poacher turned gamekeeper. 

The great merit of the book is the Juminous ideas which are thrown 
out. One of these, that of the cultural rôle of the great dynasties, 
has already been mentioned. Another is his evaluation of the significance 
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of the Bhakti movements of India, both in their activist and quietist 
branches. A third is his assignment to the Moghuls of the rôle of the 
first political as distinct from communal rulers of India and consequent 
ascription to them of the parenthood of the Indian national state (p. 186). 
The “ King by profession ” was something new and vital in Indian history. 
The importance attached to Burke, Sir W. Jones, and Macaulay is also 
revealing. Chapter XXI on The Great Recovery is a brilliant essay in 
re-interpretation of the recent past. 

Mr. Panikkar’s book is essentially an essay in re-interpretation. It 
marks a significant stage in the movement now in progress which finds 
the clue to the meaning of Indian history in the study of culture rather 
than of politics. Power changes and dissolves, but the Hindu body re- 
mains and develops. British scholars are increasingly appreciating the f 
cultural aspect of Indian history; now an Indian scholar returns the com- i 
pliment with generous appreciation of the British contribution to this 
unending movement. 


ADEN TO THE HADHRAMAUT. By D. van der Meulen. (John Murray.) 
18s. net. å 
(Reviewed by KENNETH WILLIAMS) 


Colonel van der Meulen’s qualifications for travel in Southern Arabia— 
and this book describes a considerable trek from Aden to the eastern 
areas of the Protectorate—were abundant. He had already visited the 
Hadhramaut; he had represented the Netherlands in another part of 
Arabia; and he knew at first hand what Hadhramis had accomplished in 
Java. These were notable assets, but equally valuable were his patience, 
his understanding of Arab mentality, and, above all, his fairness of ap- 
proach and appreciation. This book is indeed a model of its kind. It 
has a nice mixture of objectivity and subjectivity. The author has a ready 
and eager eye for historical or natural matters, and he also has the strength 
of his convictions, as instanced by his bluntly differing from such an 
authority as Mr. StJohn Philby on the merits of the peace established by 
the British—‘‘ Ingram’s peace ”—in the Hadhramaut. 

From so obseryant a critic, praise for the British in the Hadhramaut is 
indeed largely to be esteemed; nor will those who know the country be 
one whit behind him in his praise of Hadhramis, who, having seen the 
evils of the old, warring ways, are resolved to put their country on the 
right (which is not necessarily the Western) road to progress. 

To the architectural beauty of the Hadhramaut the Colonel was keenly 
sensitive, and he deplores any tendency to depart from the traditions of 
` the land in this respect. On this subject he has some stimulating passages, 
emphasizing the hereditary, if “ unscientific,” skill of Hadhrami architects, 
and castigating mercilessly any examples of degeneration resulting from 
attempts to imitate foreign fashions. That Colonel van der Meulen has at 
heart the true interests of the Hadhramaut is very evident. He met, and 
describes, several eminent and enlightened Hadhramis who have been 
encountered in other fairly recent books on Southern Arabia. He believes 
that with irrigation and, of course, a continuance of settled conditions, the 
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Hadhramaut could regain a large measure of its former prosperity— 
fertility, indeed, such as it had in Sabean times. 

Most readers, however, may be less interested in the author’s opinions 
than in his plain, honest narrative of a remarkable journey, a narrative 
decked out with numerous and good photographs, but unfortunately 
lacking (owing to the present difficulties of production) an adequate map. 
‘Colonel van der Meulen traversed some ground practically unknown to 
Europeans. But he takes no feathers to himself on that account. All is 
told graphically but without adornment. His tale preserves its impetus, 
or, to be more accurate, so strong are the author’s powers of reserve that 
it works up to a climax, for his last chapters are among his most interest- 
ing and memorable. Without doubt this work will be placed high among 
the select shelves of Arabian travel. 


The views expressed in these pages must be taken as those of the 
individual contributors. THE ASIATIC REVIEW does not hold itself 
responsible for them. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF -THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 


INDIAAND PAKISTAN : THE ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS OF PARTITION 


e 
By Sir ARTHUR WAUGH, K.C.LE., C.S.I. 


SINCE I received the honour of being invited to address you, I have had 
time to reflect on various good reasons against doing so. I left India 
some eight months ago, during which time events have proceeded at a 
speed hitherto unknown. Again, up to its final hour, the All-India Civil 
Service remained an undermanned, overworked body; and, as always, it is 
the onlooker who sees most of the game. More important, in Sir Archi- _ 
bald Rowlands and others, we have distinguished members who have re- 
cently seen with their own eyes what the first-fruits of partition are, and 
who have a clearer view of the shape of things to come than I can claim. 
My excuse for being here must be the persuasive charm of our esteemed 
friend Sir Frank Brown, and he must share responsibility for my remarks. 
Nevertheless, there are two fundamental economic facts which nothing 
short of a miracle is likely to alter. Obvious though they may be, it is 
necessary, I think, to restate them as the unavoidable background to 
economic policy in the two Dominions. The first fact is that the sub- 
continent is overwhelmingly agricultural in character; the second that she 
is not far from the brink of starvation. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Let me recall that nearly nine-tenths of the people live in the 700,000 
villages which dot the landscape from end to end. Agriculture is the 
direct occupation of three-fourths of them. Poverty is extreme by any 
Western standards. Life is very much a question of consuming the equiva- 
lent of what you grow, with only the most slender of margins to purchase 
the other necessities of life—clothing, oil, and salt. The yield of the main 
food crops—wheat, rice, and so on—averages only one-third of a ton per 
acre, or, with irrigation, one-half a ton, compared with Japan’s pre-war 
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yield of over one ton. There is little truly cultivable waste left, except in 


established grazing grounds, or in some of the forests. And it is vital to 
conserve, even to extend, the forests, if the mighty rivers of the Himalayas 
and the central plateau’ are to be harnessed for irrigation and power. 
With a population which has risen from 100 to 400 millions in a century, 
and which is still rising by some 5 millions a year, the hunger question 


grows more and more acute. At the meagre figure of 8 to 12 ounces of 


grain per head a day this additional population would require an addi- 
tional 400,000 to 600,000 tons every year, progressively. ‘The sub-con- 
tinent was already importing a million tons of wheat a year before the 
war; and in October last India’s Food Minister estimated his present 
need of imports at over 2 million tons. To those of us who in 1943 saw 
villagers streaming into Calcutta, often to die on the pavements or as they 
stood in the food queues, the Bengal famine came as the first clear warning 
that the country can no longer support the burden of an ever-growing 
population. The gaunt visitor who used to come only for brief visits when 
the monsoon failed has [at last] taken up his position on the doorstep. 

’ How was this fundamental problem being tackled on the eve of parti- 
tion? Briefly, the Central Government and the Provincial Governments 
came, I think, to realize as never before the imperative need of growing 
more food per acre, And so originated great new irrigation and power- 


producing schemes such as the Damodar Valley project for Bengal and ~ 


Bihar; the Mahanadi scheme for Orissa; the Sarda and Garhwal schemes 
for the United Provinces; the Bhakra Dam, and a new Himalayan head- 
works, for the Punjab; a second barrage on the Indus for Sind. The first of 
several fertilizer schemes originated by the old Central Government, the 
erection of a fertilizer factory in Bihar, isin hand. Itis designed to produce 


350,000 tons of ammonium sulphate a year, a quantity sufficient for over : 


9 million acres, and, properly used, capable of producing an extra million 
tons of food. It was scheduled to be in production by the end of this 
year. These schemes transcend provincial and State boundaries. In this 
fertilizer factory the major Provinces are shareholders, to be supplied, im- 
partially, according to their investment and their indents. 


But it will take time to manufacture, ship, and assemble the equipment . 


for these projects. Nature may not wait for Man’s attempts to meet the 
situation. Last Qctober India’s Food Minister stated that the Dominions 


held only fourteen days’ stock of food (except for one Province). About , 


the same time Pakistan’s Food Minister said that, owing to floods in East 
Bengal and the Punjab troubles, Pakistan would have no immediate sur- 
plus for export. Viewed against this background of internal shortage 
and world scarcity the continuance of strife between the two Dominions 
is an appalling tragedy. 


THe INDUSTRIAL BACKGROUND 


I have said a good deal about the agricultural background because of - 


its intrinsic importance. But it is true that the sub-continent is poorly in- 
dustrialized for its size and people. She has exported to the manufactur- 


ing countries large quantities of raw materials of industry: manganese — 


ore, bauxite, mica, wool to the Western hemisphere; raw jute to Britain 
and the U.S.A.; groundnut oil and pig-iron to Britain; steel scrap to 
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Japan; raw cotton to China. Of the major industries only the textile, 
coal, and steel industries have so developed as to meet the bulk of the 
country’s needs, The policy of trying to convert a much Jarger share of 
the country’s raw materials into goods, within the country itself, is very 
understandable. Think of the manpower available, and of the contrast 
between India’s 30 million tons of coal a year and Britain’s 200 million 
tons, between India’s 1 million tons of steel and Britain’s 14 million tons. 
Moreover, the sub-continent’s leaders have realized the need for a strong 
engineering industry in the interests of defence. 

Another lesson learned in the war is the need for.dispersal when estab- 
lishing new industrial units. The existing steel works lie on the borders 
of Bengal and Bihar, on the principal fields of coal, iron ore, and lime- 
stone. Seventy-five per cent. of all the existing engineering capacity is 
concentrated in West Bengal and Bihar. And, although the Central 
Government had adopted a policy of “ dispersing” the ordnance fac- 
tories even before the war, the long haul from the coalfields and the 
steel works to the northern, western, and southern regions gives the rail- 
ways a task to which they are hardly equal. $ 

There you have a major trouble for thẹ two Dominions. The railways 
are not in a state to move all that needs to be moved for day-to-day re- 
quirements. To take one item of which we in Britain hear every day: coal. 
India’s coal production reached its peak figure of 30 million tons in 1946. 
In 1947 it was heading for 32 million tons. But pithead stocks, usually 
very low in December—say, 250,000 tons—are reported at over 1 million 
tons. Coal production has therefore to be restricted for lack of room to 
stock and because the railways cannot turn the wagons round quickly. 


LABOUR UNREST 


A second major trouble is labour unrest. The workman is oppressed 
by insecurity, bad housing, scarcity, rising prices. For example, Cawn- 
pore, the industrial centre of the United Provinces, has a population 
which rose in the war to about 700,000. But it has housing for 250,000 
only. The conditions can be imagined. As to scarcity, it was estimated 
in 1943 that the cultivator need only eat one extra ounce a day for the 
towns to starve. No wonder that labour is an easy prey to agitators who 
promise an early millennium through revolution, strikes, sabotage, and 
the like. The trade union movement has still to find a solid basis. 

In mentioning such adverse factors, I do not wish to be thought dis- 
couraging. Only it would be wrong to ignore structural weaknesses 
which have to be remedied. There are welcome signs in both Dominions 
that leaders in Government and in industry are anxious to get away from 
paper “targetry,” of which there has been rather a Jot in the last few 
years, and to get down to brass tacks. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF PARTITION 


I turn now to the more dangerous task of attempting to estimate the 
economic effects of partition. ; 

Let us take the Dominion of India first. \In the vital field of food sup- 
plies she is deficit. At present she cannot*pay for her imports of food 
and essential goods except by starving her people of such things as cloth 
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and food-oils, or by limiting her“targets of industrial expansion through 
the export of the raw materials of industry. Of her requirements of food 
imports—2 to 4 million tons a year—the greater part must come from 
overseas, if obtainable. Her bargaining position is weakened by an 
actual decline in the output of cotton textiles, as compared with pre-war 
output, and by the failure of steel, cement, and other basic production to 
reach even the levels required for renewals and rehabilitation. 

The case of the cotton textile industry is illuminating, for in its rise 
and growth you have one of the main achievements of India’s nationals. 
In 1938-39 the output of cotton piece-goods was, roundly and including 
hand-loom or “cottage” production, 6,000 million yards, in 1945-46 
6,200 million yards, but in 1946-47 it fell to 5,400 million yards. The 
pre-war distribution of cloth per head was nearly 16 yards; the minimum 
that India’s leaders judge necessary is 18 to 21 yards; today’s distribution, 
with exports reduced to the lowest figure in many years of “peace,” Is - 
about 13 yards per head. 

Now, the Dominion of India possesses nearly all the mills but produces 
only two-thirds of all the raw cotton. Substantial quantities of superior 
East African cotton, as well as Pakistan’s cotton, have to be imported: 
yearly. So India has to pay by exports for cotton and grain from Paki- 
stan and from overseas if her mills are to get their raw material. She 
cannot afford to restore to cotton the acreage she had to surrender to food 
growing. More mill production is the only cure. And it is highly sig- 
nificant that recently the Dominion Government decided to restore in the 
mills the nine-hour shift, which was abolished in August, 1946, under 
labour pressure. A second point of significance in that decision is that 
the hope of increasing production by installing a third shift in addition 
to the usual two shifts has been abandoned: there is no housing for a 
third shift. 


INDIA’S REQUIREMENTS AND RESOURCES 


Besides food, the Dominion requires imports of petroleum, of 
machinery for renewals and for irrigation and power schemes, and for 
“the tools to make the tools,” if her industry is to expand. What can 
she offer in exchange? She has ceased to export coal, pig-iron, scrap, 
groundnut oil. She still exports manganese ore, mica, hessians, tea, in- 
ferior raw and waste cotton, and some 350 million yards of cotton tex- 
tiles. These cannot cover her essential imports. 

In November last Mr. Bhabha, India’s Minister of Commerce, esti- 
mated India’s deficit on the import/export position at £150 to £165 mil- 
lion per annum. He reckoned that releases from the sterling balances 
and rigorous restrictions on non-essential imports might reduce the gap to 
£75 million. He suggested that India should fill this gap by exporting 
more of shellac and its products; coir, luxury goods, and toys; and cheap 
goods to markets formerly supplied by Japan. The emphasis is on the last- 
mentioned category, for the products of hand-craftsmanship can hardly 
make a substantial financial contribution. And the mass production of 
cheap goods to capture a market which is already passing elsewhere, re- 
quires that essential internal demands be met, wages stabilized, and pro- 
duction brought to a level exceeding anything reached during the war. 
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But the resources of the Dominion are very substantial. She produces 
90 per cent. of the sub-continent’s coal, 92 per cent. of its iron and steel. 
The coal and mineral reserves are great. It is true that the-life of the 
known reserves of metallurgical coal is limited—sixty-five years is the 
estimate—but the Dominion has most of the best sites for the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power, aluminium, and cement. In Travancore 
State she has uranium, and all it may stand for. Today, notwithstand- 
ing marked rises in costs and prices, her coal and steel are probably the 
cheapest in the world. She could, I think, draw sufficient revenue from 
these and other products and resources to obtain much of her essential 
imports. For capital investment there is a lot of purchasing power seek- 
ing an outlet, and in an enterprising way. For example, a group of leading 
cotton textile industrialists last year entered into partnership with leading 
British manufacturers for the manufacture of textile machinery in India. 
A considerable sum is involved, both for the Indian and the British par- 
ticipants; and those concerned have entrusted the working out of the 
project to a trusted British officer of the old regime. 


INDIAN BUDGET ESTIMATES 


In these circumstances great interest attaches to the Railway and General 
Budgets, presented last montli, for the first seven and a half months of 
the Dominion’s existence. A deficit on railway working is to be made 
good by substantially increased charges for carrying coal and steel and by 
increases in passenger and merchandise rates. An expected deficit of some 
£183 million on the General Budget is to be filled partially by a much en- 
hanced duty on exported cloth and yarn. The Finance Minister hinted at 
the possibility of reviewing the levels of direct taxation adopted last April, 
which have been attacked persistently as destroying industrial incentive. 
And, since he spoke, the value of stocks and shares has generally re- 
covered up to and in some cases beyond the levels at which they stood on 
the eve of partition. 

Naturally, increases, however small, in the cost of basic materials do 
not help to check inflation or to stabilize wages and dearness allowances. 
An “ export duty ” policy can have boomerang results, and does not help 
to capture the cheap goods export market, though doubtless it will be 
used with great discretion. But it is when we look at the distribution of 
expenditure that the full burden of the present troubles becomes apparent. 
Of an estimated outlay of £150 million, £69 million, or 47 per cent., are 
for the armed forces. £16 million is outlay on refugees, and another 
£16 million is for subsidizing food imports. The Dominion Government 
intends to honour its promise of assistance to the Provinces in health, 
housing, and development schemes. But, as the Finance Minister says, 
priorities will have to be redrawn. More recently Pandit Nehru indi- 
cated that hydro-electric schemes designed to raise food output must 
come first, and, among these, projects likely to yield the earliest and 
greatest results, such as the Damodar Valley scheme. When we consider 
the outlay urgently required for industrial housing to replace some of the 
dismal bustees and chawls in the big cities, and for the conquest of malaria 
and of its effects on production and happiness, to mention nothing else, we 
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have some measure of what could have been started now, were it not that 
some £50 million of expenditure in this Budget has to be devoted to the 
avoidance of fratricidal strife and to its consequences. In varying degrees 
similar considerations hold good for the constituent members, the’ Pro- 
vinces, particularly if the ideal of prohibition, with its loss of excise 
revenue, is pursued. 


CONTROLS 


It is, at least partly, a growing sense of the magnitude of the finance 
necessary for the Dominion’s development plans which accounts for re- 
visions of policy, and for some uncertainty, in respect of controls, 
nationalization, foreign assistance, and labour. 

The Commodity Prices Board, established last May, had only a short 
life. Evidently import and export control must remain to -safeguard 
essential supplies for the community. Control over the production and 
distribution of coal and steel continues. After much debate, it has been 
decided to continue cloth control for the time being, and it remains to be 
seen whether the latest cloth production scheme will give the consumer 
reasonable quantities of the kinds of cloth he wants. Recently there 
have been experiments in food control. Sugar was decontrolled over two 
months ago, and prices shot up markedly. At the same time salt was 
brought under control again. As to food grains, the Provinces have been 
invited to reduce the scope of rationing and to finance their own food pro- 
curement and distribution, the Centre subsidizing food imports and seek- 
ing to build up a reserve of } to 1 million tons against emergencies. 
The Finance Minister, I think, faced the facts of the international ex- 
change situation with realism and courage in his Budget speech. And 
very naturally he desires to, see the Dominion’s resources of foreign ex- 
change spent on capital equipment rather than on imports of food. 

Natural, too, is the caution displayed in framing a definite policy in 
respect of nationalization and foreign assistance. The recent industrial 
conference had no difficulty in urging the import of basic materials such 
as steel and the recruitment of overseas technical assistance as a short- 
term policy. Very recently Mr. Godgil, India’s Minister for Power and 
Fuel, strongly emphasized the need of capital and other assistance from 
overseas for India’s vast development undertakings. But the main 
economic concent for the Dominion in the near future must be the_atti- 
tude of labour. Pandit Nehru, whose sympathy for the poor man is be- 
yond question, recently attributed much of the fall in production to the 
workers’ suspicion of the employer. His plea for a three-year truce in 
industrial relations and for abandonment of a token strike in Bombay 
were ignored. A later attempt to stage a similar strike in Calcutta, how- 
ever, was a failure, and the Deputy Prime Minister Sardar Patel spoke 
strongly to a great Calcutta meeting on the need for discipline and for 
putting production first. It is of the utmost importance that labour 
should trust its own elected Government. It may be that one method of 
securing that result is the establishment of public corporations for the 
production of coal, of new steel works, of hydro-electric and public 
utility undertakings, and of other activities essential to the life of the 
community. But, as so often, it is one thing to set up a body to produce 
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and distribute goods for the service of the public and quite another to 
ensure that the machinery works smoothly. = 


PAKISTAN PROSPECTS 


To come to Pakistan, of which I speak with more than the usual 
trepidation: at first sight Pakistan looks like an economic impossibility. 
You have West Pakistan, with some 30 million population in the north- 
west; the West Punjab as the core, together with Sind, a slightly deficit 
Province, and the very deficit areas of the North-West Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan. One thousand miles away lies East Pakistan with its 
40 millions of people, consisting of East Bengal, Sythet, and the Chitta- 
gong Hill tracts: a deficit area. Pakistan possesses perhaps 10 to 20 
per cent. of the sister Dominion’s monetary wealth. Industrially she is 
weak. The coal to be found in North-West India is inferior, readily 
combustible or with high ash content. Her chief minerals are gypsum 
(a cement and fertilizer base), salt, chromite, and some remotely situated 
sulphur. Most of the best sites for hydro-electric energy lie outside Her 
borders. So far there is little organized mill production. Unless she is 
to look overseas for her requirements of coal and steel she is dependent 
on the sister Dominion for both, and the long lead from the coal and 
iron fields makes deliveries frequently erratic and unsatisfactory. 

As a result of the recent troubles she has the problem of resettling 
some five million refugees, as against India’s four million. here has 
been a substantial flight of capital along with its owners. We have had 
an indication of what India’s armed forces and refugees are costing her. 
We do not know Pakistan’s outlay or budget; but on a short-term view 
the inroad on her immediate resources, coupled with a deficit on railway 
working, must be considerable. 

On a long-term view, however, and given political stability, Pakistan 
has elements of strength which her larger neighbour lacks. Normally, she 
can feed herself and have a surplus of perhaps half a million tons. There 
is less pressure on the soil in the West Punjab, where 80 per cent of the 
cultivators are peasant proprietors with larger holdings and more lightly 
assessed than is the case in India. Consider, too, the character of that 
peasantry, its vigour and manliness. West Pakistan produces one-third 
of the sub-continent’s raw cotton; good cotton at that. East Pakistan 
produces three-fourths of the sub-continent’s jute, or the bulk of the 
world’s supply. Pakistan has oil in the north-west, at Attock and near by 
in Joya Inair, successfully prospected in 1944. There may well be further 
oil in this area, in Baluchistan, Sind, and the north-east. Part of her 
railway system already runs on fuel oil, and Karachi is the natural port 
for shipments from the Persian Gulf. Karachi is also the natural airport 
junction between East and West. Pakistan’s Commerce Minister has an- 
nounced the intention to develop Chittagong into a port handling two 
million tons of shipping. Quite apart from planning, circumstances may 
force the development of Chittagong as a seaport if silting in the Hoogli 
should diminish the importance of Calcutta, as it may. 

From its exportable surplus of jute, grain, and cotton needed by the 
sister Dominion, and of the wool, leather, and hides demanded by the 
West, Pakistan should have a favourable trade balance, as her Industries 
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Minister recently emphasized. He outlined at the same time Pakistan’s 
development plans, including a ten-year target for the establishment of 
jute mills, a five-year target for textile mills, and immediate investiga- 
tion of hydro-electric power sites in the Himalayas of West Pakistan and 
the Chittagong Hill tracts. 

Not only ideologically but in practice there is, and should be, less cause 


for social discontents than in India. So far organised industry is in its 


infancy and there are few rich men. 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


It is inherent in Pakistan’s position that she should look abroad for 
capital equipment and assistance to start her industries. While her-In- 
dustries Minister recently indicated to an industries conference that the 
Dominion would probably “ nationalize ” hydro-electric projects, in addi- 
tion to the railways and ports, there would appear to be a large field left 
open to private enterprise—for example, in, shipping and shipbuilding. 
A‘well-known British firm has (it is stated) entered into a £4,000,000 
contract to build shipyards in Karachi to turn out ships of ten to fifteen 
thousand tonnage. The project has the approval of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment, and is said to be financed by Hyderabad. The past few months 


have provided considerable other evidencé of eagerness to press on both - 


long-term and short-term projects, with overseas help. 

But Pakistan needs time to stand on her own feet, and her immediate 
requirements of resources are pressing. She can certainly no more afford 
a continuance of fratricidal strife than can India. Last month, with 
agreement reached on Pakistan’s share of the pre-partition surplus and of 
military stores and on arms production and on the payment of her share 
of the uncovered public debt, it looked as if economic peace and freedom 
for reconstruction were in sight, even though the vexed questions of 
Customs revenue and of Pakistan’s export duty on raw jute over her land 
frontiers were left for future settlement. Since then the clouds of political 
and communal passion and mistrust have again darkened the sky. 


INTERDEPENDENCE 


Partition, with consent on both sides solemnly given, is an accom- 
plished fact; and these remarks have of necessity been speculations about 
the economic future of two self-governing Dominions. But it would be 
harmful, I submit, to dwell on the possibility of the two Dominions 
leading virtually separate lives. In a world struggling with inflation and 
shortages, it is clearly uneconomic for either Dominion to look overseas 
for what she can get, or used to get, from her sister. As Sir Alfred 
Watson said a few months ago, “ the sinews of the industrial life of India 
cannot be wrenched asunder without bringing paralysis.” More recently 
the Economist said that “the financial and economic partition of what 
hitherto has been an integral unit must tend to impoverish each part.” 
One may respectfully plead that this need not necessarily be so. Given 
peace, the rise of industries in Pakistan, and the expansion of industries 
in India, can stimulate greatly production, demands, and supplies as 
from one Dominion to the other, and as between overseas countries and 
both Dominions. 
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In withdrawing from the sub-continent, our country has had to relin- 
quish its achievement, and ideal, of a United India. But she has left 
behind a greater legacy: a belief in individual liberty and in democracy,. 
which both Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Nehru have recently affirmed as their 
own faith. Twice in our lifetime the hopes of the freedom-loving peoples. 
have been in great danger. The totalitarian shadow still broods over 
Eastern Europe and up to the confines of the sub-continent. I am sure 
that any Briton who cherishes the ideas for which our Commonwealth 
stands must fervently wish that the Dominion’s leaders will overcome the 
passions and the scarcities which at the moment menace the future, and 
1 „ust hope to see free democracy flourish and grow in the country where 
.- we held trusteeship for so long. But there is little time for putting the- 
` house in order before economic distress deepens over the land. And 
there is a two-handed engine at the door. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A JOINT meeting of the Association and the Overseas League was held: 
at Overseas House, St. James’s, S.W. 1, on Wednesday, January 21, 1948.,,. 
with the President of the Association, the EARL OF SCARBROUGH, G.C.S.L.,. 
G.C.1.E., in the chair. 


The PRESIDENT said that Sir Walter Monckton, who had promised to. 
preside, had been unable to do so owing to an important legal engage- - 
ment. He would be missed at that meeting because of'‘his deep interest 
in the questions to be discussed and because he had been in India very 
recently and was in close touch with what had been going on. 

It was a great pleasure to introduce Sir Arthur Waugh, who was ex- 
tremely well qualified to speak on the, economic effects of partition. In 
the later years of his service in India he was both Secretary and Member 
for the Supply Department and he had only given up these duties some: 
few months previously. 


Sir ARTHUR WAUGH then read his paper. 


The CHAIRMAN said that Sir Arthur Waugh had stressed at the end of’ 
his address the vital importance of the interdependence of the two new 
Dominions and it must be hoped that that sense of interdependence 
would revive and grow. One could have just a little confidence that the 
improvement in relations which had been noticed in the past few days 
might be strengthened and might lead to firm friendship without which 
the economic future of both Dominions was bound to be extremely diffi- 
cult. Sir Arthur also stressed the great importance to both Dominions, 
particularly to the Dominion of India, of the food question. He recalled 
an address to the East India Association by Sir John Woodhead shortly 
after he had returned from the inquiry into the famine in Bengal and the- 
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lesson which he had brought out that the famine was not just an un- 
lucky chance, it was something which might happen over and over again 
whenever something went a little wrong, because there was not enough 
food grown in India to meet the needs of the rapidly increasing popula- ` 
tion. Sir Arthur Waugh in pointing to the vital importance of the food 
problem had once again emphasized what he believed to be the most vital 
economic problem in India. 

One other point he would like to touch on. Sir Arthur stressed the 
importance particularly for the Dominion of India of a contented labour 
population if her industrial progress was to be as great as her leaders 
desired. Once again, he felt that this was a matter of great importance 
to the future of the Dominion of India. He remembered a good deal 
of labour trouble in Bombay. It had been noticeable that in the city of 
Bombay amongst the large mill population the Congress ideology had not 
taken hold, whereas in another part of the Province in the great mill 
population of Ahmedabad the Congress ideology had taken a strong hold 
and@ there the Congress could control the mill labour. He understood 
that there had not been any great change amongst the mill population in 
that regard in Bombay City and the more extreme elements were able to 
take charge from time to time. 

He had listened to Sir Arthur Waugh’seaddress with the greatest in- 
terest because those who retained their interest in India were always 
wondering what was going to be the future before the new Dominions. 
His analysis of the economic problems before both India and Pakistan 
had been extremely interesting and very helpful to them all. 


Sir Maurice HALLETT said that he left India over two years ago and 
he felt that compared with Sir Arthur Waugh he was almost prehistoric, 
or, at any rate, that he belonged to the Victorian or to the imperialistic 
age, but there were two or three fundamental facts which had not 
changed and would not change except after generations or centuries or 
even longer. One was the fact that India was an agricultural country, and 
another was that its population was growing at a tremendous pace. Ata 
meeting of the Association which he attended not long ago the lecturer 
commented that during his speech, which lasted for half an hour, 1,500 
babies were born jn India. He had often quoted that remark because it 
brought home quite bluntly the fact that the population was increasing at 
an extraordinarily rapid pace. 

Sir Arthur Waugh, apart from being Supply Member and Secretary 
of the Supply Department, knew a good deal about life in an Indian 
district and he recognized that it was absolutely essential to increase the 
country’s food supply. One of his own advisers in the United Provinces 
had pointed out three or four years ago that practically the whole of the 
sterling balance, or rather more than the sterling balance, of India would 
be expended in one year if imports of food grains were such that the 
people of India had a really adequate diet. It was important to realize 
that if the villagers, the cultivators, ate one or two ounces more every 
day—and that was not very much to add to their diet—it meant that the 
landless labourers and the town-dwellers would go entirely without food. 
It was realized three or four years ago in the United Provinces that there 
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was ahead of India the risk of a terrible famine, far worse than any that 
had occurred in the past. It was also recognized that there was very 
little new land left which could be brought under the plough, and that 
the feal remedy was in an improvement of cultivation by an intensifica- 
tion of cultivation, extending existing sources of irrigation, canals, tube 
wells, etc., and introducing fertilisers and other means. There was one 
area in the United Provinces which seemed to be an area which could be 
brought under the plough, but the difficulty was that it was such a hotbed 
of malaria that no one could live there. The use of D.D.T. might have 
improved the situation, but otherwise it would have been necessary to 
introduce an enormous drainage scheme as large as that which Musso- 
lini introduced into the Pontine Marshes. This showed the difficulties 
facing the question of feeding the increased population. Irrigation 
schemes were extremely urgent, and the regrettable point was that owing 
to the shortages of production in all countries of the world they might 
have to wait for some time before the necessary equipment could be ob- 
tained for the hydro-electric works. 

There were other matters which the Governments would have to tackle 
in regard to the development of agriculture. In the Provinces which he 
knew best they were talking of the abolition of the land-holders and the 
zamindars. He trusted that would go through smoothly and without any 
trouble in the rural areas. Ifit caused trouble in the rural areas it meant 
that there would be still further diminution of the supply of food. Having . 
got over that, they would have to tackle problems such as the consolida- 
tion of holdings or the development of some form of co-operative farm- 
ing, but one could hope and trust that they would tackle the problems 
connected with the development of agriculture successfully. 

As to industries, he did not know many industrial centres. He knew 
a certain amount about the coalfields and he was glad to hear that the 
stock of coal was fairly satisfactory. During the war there was a great 
deal of trouble over recruiting sufficient men to man the mines, and from 
a recent notice in the Statesman it seemed that they wanted considerably 
more labour in the coalfields; as one step to attract more workers they 
had instituted a provident fund, a sort of system of old-age pensions, for 
the colliery workers. He trusted that it would be possible to get sufficient 
labour in that area. 

But it was not only a question of labour. He remembered once going 
down a mine before the war and talking to a colliery manager, who told 
him that in spite of the fact that labour was plentiful the mines could 
never really be satisfactorily worked unless they had the most up-to-date 
machinery for working them. India would have to look to the Western 
countries to supply that need. 

One great difficulty seemed to be the danger of labour becoming dis- 
contented. He heard from a friend not long ago who referred to the 
danger of rising prices causing trouble among labour, and reference was 
also made by a Minister in a recent speech to the possibility of labour 
troubles and to the outbreak of unnecessary strikes, not because they had 
any real grievances, but they were stirred up by their own so-called 
leaders. He had hoped that the war-time “Bevin boys,” the young Indians 
sent to this country to learn how to use machinery and to gain technical 
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knowledge, would also learn a good deal about British trade unions, and 
would adopt the principles and ideals which were held by trade unionists 
in this country, so that when they took their places as leaders of their 
fellow-countrymen they would do so in a responsible fashion. One tom- 
plaint made by an Indian Minister was that although some concessions 
had been given to labour in the coalfields it had adopted a policy of 
“ going slow,” thus reducing production. ; 

It seemed that the present Governments in India did not regard any 
big schemes of nationalization as practicable at present. They hold that 
the present capitalistic system should go on for some time, and what was 
rather striking was the recognition by Ministers of the Dominion of India . 
that foreign capital would be necessary to supplement Indian capital in 
the development of industries and public works. He knew that Pakistan 
and supporters of Pakistan were always in favour of getting British 
capital. He remembered once talking to a leading member of the Mus- 
lim League and arguing with him that Pakistan economically would be - 
rather difficult because there were so few industries in that part of the 
-couhtry and they would have to be developed; his reply was, “ We will 
do it with British money and British brains.” It looked as if the sister 
Dominion was now looking at this problem on the same lines. 

He was optimistic enough to think that all would go well. Things 
looked a little brighter in the last few days. British co-operation would 
be needed, and the two Dominions should be able to work together for 
their own good and that of the world in general. It was useful to have 
facts such as those which Sir Arthur Waugh put forward on which to 
base one’s opinions. 


Sir ARCHIBALD ROWLANDS said that he left Pakistan six weeks ago 
and therefore he was alreedy out of date. The astonishing thing about 
the sub-continent of India was one got out of date in a very short time 
after leaving it, no matter how one tried to keep in touch. He had had 
the opportunity of three and a half months’ pretty close study of the 
economic possibilities of Pakistan, and there was no blinking the fact that 
in the short time in which it has been in operation partition had dealt a 
severe blow to the economy of the whole sub-continent. He was not 
thinking so much of the immediate effects, although they were serious. 
Consider the effeots on next year’s crops and harvests in the Punjab, 
+. where 9,000,000 people had been uprooted and had lost much of their 
equipment, and there was bound to be a fall in the output in that area 
next April. Consider what happened to the railways. The East India 
Railway was manned to a considerable extent by Mussulmans, and they 
had left under the idea that it was unpatriotic to work for the Indian 
railways. Then, again, the commercial community in the Punjab was 
largely in the hands of Hindus. The only banks which could be said to 
be working at all there were two British banks and one Muslim bank, the 
others had practically thrown their hands in; a large part of the financing 
and the growing of the cotton crop was in the hands of the Hindus, and it 
was difficult to get it into the factories. In Sind the difficulties had been 
overcome and 98 per cent. of the crop was being gathered in and was 
being ginned. Thanks to energetic action on the part of the Central 
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Pakistan Government a large percentage of the cotton crop in the Pun- 
jab would also be picked and processed. 

With regard to the amount which kept hundreds of thousands of the 
refugees alive—thousands were dying—the cost of trying to do what 
could be done for them was going to take a great deal of the resources 
‘which would otherwise be devoted to productive and social betterment 
schemes both in Pakistan and India. The immediate effect of partition 
had therefore been very detrimental to the economy of both Dominions. 
In the short-term aspect, too (as distinct from the immediate aspect), 
there was no doubt about it, partition will involve the maintenance, 
at least for some years to come, of armed forces considerably larger in 
the aggregate than would have been the case had the sub-continent re- 
mained undivided. Both sides were desperately suspicious of each other 
at the moment and had much larger forces than they would otherwise 
have had, and this would again divert capital and revenue from produc- 
tive and social betterment schemes. 

Consider the jute industry; Pakistan produced 73 per cent. of the jute 
of the sub-continent and yet had not a single jute mill. They would iot 
rest content with that situation and would install baling presses and jute 
mills. Take the hides and skins industry: there was not a single tannery 
in East Pakistan; Bengal was now going to install its own tanneries, but 
there would not be any greater output than there was before, so that in 
the short term the effect of partition was bound to be detrimental. But 
it did not follow that that would be the case in the long term. 

In the long term Pakistan would embark on a policy of industrializa- 
tion. It would set up its own cotton mills. At the moment it produced 
a third of the cotton of India, but only had about one-sixth of the 
cotton mills. The world was short of textiles, and additional cotton mills 
in Pakistan would increase the supply to both the Indian market and the 
export market. Pakistan would develop its own natural resources. In 
Sind there were two large schemes which would be advanced by parti- 
tion which would bring six million acres under cultivation, and any one 
who had been to the Sind Barrage would recognize what would happen 
under an irrigation scheme on the desert of Sind. The crops which 
could be grown there had to be seen to be believed, so that in the long 
term partition would not, in cases such as this, be detrimental to the sub- 
continent of India. . 

He had been asked on more than one occasion if Pakistan was viable, 
and he had replied: “If you mean by viable, can they go on living as 
they are now? the answer is ‘ Yes,’ undoubtedly; can they progress indus- 
trially? again I say ‘Yes.’ They are more than self-sufficient in the 
primary requirements of life and should have a favourable balance of 
trade with the outside world. What better basis of viability do you want 
than that?” There was under-population in some places, particularly 
in Sind; the peasant could not cultivate all the land he had. If the two 
Dominions were to get the best out of partition they would have to com- 
pose their differences. While Pakistan would not be content to be merely 
the suppliers of raw materials for the Union of India, the fact remained 
that they were each other’s best markets. Any policy of customs barriers 
would be suicidal, and he believed that when the present bitterness and 
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-passions had died down—he did not want to under-estimate them—there: 
would be a recognition that it would be fatal to both to try to live on a 
basis of hostility. No one wanted 2,500 miles of customs barriers with 
all it would entail. . 

In conclusion Sir Archibald said that he was very optimistic about the 
future of Pakistan; it would, of course, need a great deal of help and it: 
would welcome that help from this country. | 


The PRESIDENT had to leave the meeting for another engagement and 
Sir ARTHUR LOTHIAN took the chair. | 


Mr. BASANTA MOOKERJEA said that whatever the economic effects of 
partition on India one could not deny that restoration of normality was. 
the need of the hour. Today India was instinct with new life; until ~ 
yesterday she was in agonizing pain: destructive forces were working on. 
all sides: mutual mistrust, the arousing of bygone grievances had, above 
all, brought about the turmoil and bloodshed which all deplored. 
Mahatma Gandhi had taken a fast unto death to alleviate the suffering 
and misery and that had brought about an unbelievable change of heart. 
Pessimism and mistrust had been succeeded by confidence and goodwill. 
Today there was the recognition of the need for mutual forgiveness and 
readjustment. Now that it was over, these black acts of loot, arson, and 
murder could be put into the past and India could look forward to 
uniting her ancient peace with her newly acquired freedom. To many 
this uprising of feeling might appear to be transient, and one might ask 
whether it would endure, but there was a frank recognition of altered 
circumstances; there was the realization of the truth that if the people of 
Hindustan and Pakistan were willing there could be peace. Whatever 
might happen in the future Gandhi’s fast had secured an opportunity of 
building an enduring peace. The problem of today was not precisely the 
problem of yesterday. It must be remembered that freedom was not the 
right to do what one pleased, but liberty to do as one should. “In the 
belief that the dark shall be light, and the wrong made right, let us ring 
out the old and ring in the new.” 


Miss RANGARAO said that she was very interested in all that the speaker 
had said, though it was a distressing tale. She would like to ask the 
audience if she was right in saying that the word “education” was not 
mentioned even once. What had education to do with economics? She 
was not there to answer that question, but it was as significant now as it 
was in Britain in 1870 after the industrial revolution and the Reform 
Acts. 

Some of the discussion had brought it home that the greatest need of 
the hour was more goodwill. If a young British child who had not been 
given any preconceived ideas about India or Britain could have heard the 
speakers today, it would ask its father sadly, “Then why did you allow 
the partition?” There are several answers to that, but most Britisk 
fathers would like to say that it was because the Indians wanted it. The 
little child who had no preconceived ideas would say, “ How foolish of 
those Indians to have asked for something which means so much harm, 
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40 them. Why didn’t you tell them so?” Miss Rangarao’ said that her 
own answer would be “because of the deplorable lack of education.” 
&ven‘of mere literacy there was a mere 10 to 14 per cent., and the little 
there was of higher education was not the right kind, being unrelated to 
the needs of the present-day problems. Among the problems enumerated 
today the biggest seems to be the discontent of labour masses, and the 
answer to that was again education. 

A large amount of money was to be spent on defence, and another 
farge amount would be spent on preventing fratricidal war, which meant 
that even the elementary needs of life would have to be sacrificed to 
establishing mere security. Education must be thought of alongside 
every kind of industrial progress. As for the deplorably low economic 
output per head caused by suspicion and distrust, not all the capital in 
the world, not all the organizing machinery in the world would help if 
there was not the right human factor, and this could only be brought 
about by education. The only way of remedying these evils was by 
‘creating in the men more confidence by removing the cause of suspicfon 
and by educating them to be less suspicious by nature. Having done that 
they must feel complete trust in the standards of their masters. So on 
both sides there must be education, masters and servants, to establish 
goodwill. ° 


Sir ARTHUR WAUGH, in reply, said that he had had the good fortune to 
call forth the most valuable views and opinions from the first two 
speakers. Two moving appeals had also been made for the preserva- 
tion of communal peace and for making the most of the hopes which had 
been raised in the last few days that matters would revert to a less pas- 
sionate atmosphere. Mis Rao said that he did not mention education 
and he freely admitted his fault. He would not venture to argue as to 
whether more education would not have prevented what had now come 
to pass. After all, some might say that the recent rulers of Germany 
were “educated.” Miss Rao took a very noble and deep view of educa- 
tion, and having heard what she said he was sure it would be agreed that 
the kind of education she would like to see in the sub-continent would 
do a world of good to mitigate the passions which had during these 
‘months devastated it. He was sure that the two Dominions were inter- 
dependent, not only economically, but culturally, and he would venture | 
‘to repeat the hope that we should see in the two Dominions two countries ~ 
full of free democracy of the kind which we ourselves cherished. 


Sir ATUL CHATTERJEE thanked the two Chairmen, the Earl of Scar- . 
rough and Sir Arthur Lothian, and the speaker, for a very interesting 
‘afternoon. He would not enter into the merits of the discussion, but it 
was a very important subject full of possibilities both of disaster and of 
progress. Although the paper began in a gloomy strain it ended with a 
‘silver lining, and the speeches of Sir Maurice Hallett and Sir Archibald 
Rowlands were very encouraging. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE PRESS IN ENGLISH 
IN INDIA 


By SIR ALFRED H. WATSON 


By the courtesy of the Royal Society of Arts members of the Association 
were invited to the Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture on Thursday, 
January 8, 1948, when Sir Alfred Watson read a paper on “ The Growth 
of the Press in English in India.” 


Colonel the Hon. J. J. Astor, Chairman of The Times Publishing. 
Company, presided and said it was a great personal pleasure to him to 
support his friend Sir Alfred Watson on that occasion. He, of course, was. 
a journalist of long and wide experience in many of the capacities that 
that profession offered. From 1925 to 1933 he was Editor of the States- 
mgn in Calcutta and so he had personal experience of the Press in India 
in recent years, arid it was natural that he should have studied closely its: 
history and growth. 


Sir ALFRED WATSON: Any account of the British-owned Press in 
India must be of the nature of an obituary. A far from ignoble chapter 
in the history of journalism is closing. One by one, and latterly at an . 
accelerated pace, the journals whose names are familiar to Englishmen, 
who have never been in India have passed under Indian control. 
Although the position is veiled it is doubtful whether more than one of 
the great dailies published is wholly British-owned. In some cases British 
editors and British members of the staffs remain. There is still some pro- 
portion of British capital, but the final power of direction is Indian. 
Perhaps that is not matter for regret. As in other fields of human en- 
deavour the Englishman in India has been the pioneer of a free Press. He 
has been the educator, and now can watch the harvest of his endeavours. 

If journalism in India has owed much to the English trained man who: 
has worked in its offices, English literature and public life have gained no. 
little from the men whose chief training has been upon the British news- 
papers published in India. From James Silk Buckingham (whose career 
in the House of Commons dates back to the first elections under the 
Reform Act of 1832) to the present day, when the former editor of the 
Times of India, Sir Stanley Reed, contributes to its debates, there have 
been only short periods in which writers from the Indian Press have not 
filled seats in Parliament. To English literature Indian journalism has 
given the great figure of Rudyard Kipling: to the English periodical Press, 
Meredith Townsend, long editor and proprietor of the Spectator; and to 
education and literature, Dr. George Smith, who worked with and suc- 
ceeded Townsend in the editorship of the Friend of India, the paper 
founded by Marshman at Serampore. 

Today there are published in India over 18,000 newspapers and 
periodicals; 3,400 in English, the remainder in the many vernaculars. 
All this tremendous flowering has come from the tiny seed originally 
sown by John Augustus Hicky, described by one writer as “a worthless 
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man, but the pioneer of the Indian Press.” Hicky’s Bengal Gazette, pub- 
lished in the early 1780s, has, been truly enough described as “ scurrilous 
and slanderous,” and his writings first landed him in prison, on the suit of 
Warren Hastings, and later led to the confiscation of his type, but reading 
his journal today one may feel that his victims were unduly sensitive. 
The manner of writing in much of the British journalism of his time was 
less remarkable for restraint than in these days, and Hicky did little more 
than add spice to a style common elsewhere. 

Against the application of the standards of his own day to conduct in 
the past the historian and theMpublicist needs to be constantly on his 
guard. Having regard to the fact that most of his shafts were directed 
against Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey, and never aimed at Philip Francis, 
it is possible to conjecture that Hicky was one of the many inferior in- 
struments in the hands of the enemy of Hastings. 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPERS 


Naturally enough the first journals were published in Calcutta, chief of 
the Presidency towns, for there alone was a British population adequate 
enough to provide a paying circulation. Most of the early newspapers 
were wholly designed for the British reader. With possibly one exception, 
they were viewed with no Kindly eye by the rulers of those days. A 
rigorous control was exercised until 1818, and the Marquis of Wellesley, 
impatient of criticism, appointed an official censor to whom everything 
had to be submitted before publication. The exception was the Calcutta 
Gazette, started in 1784 under the patronage of the Government, and still 
surviving as an organ for all official notices. Among the first to take ad- 
vantage of the relaxation of restriction was Silk Buckingham, whose 
Calcutta Journal appeared in 1818. l 

Buckingham was of a different stamp from Hicky. As his subsequent 
career was to prove, he was a reformer, almost a fanatic, and when John 
Adam, during his term as temporary Governor-General, suppressed the 
Journal and expelled its editor he had under-estimated the man with 
whom he had to deal. Buckingham came home to pursue his claim 
against the East India Company, to secure from a Select Committee of 
the Commons a recommendation for redress, and ultimately to' obtain 
from the company a pension of £200 a year. A memory of him survives 
to this day in that he was the founder in London of the Atheneum, of 
which journal he disposed in the year in which it had started, 


BIRTH OF THE “ ENGLISHMAN ” 


Journalism is apt to be infectious. Hicky’s venture was followed by a 
number of others, few of which bad long existence, but the Indian Gazette 
survived for over half a century before, in 1833, it merged into the 
Bengal Harakaru, a paper now forgotten but of réal significance in its 
day, before it in turn was absorbed into the Indian Daily News, which 
ceased to exist in comparatively recent times. None of these early ven- 
tures had. the significance of John Bull in the East, founded in 1821 by a 
syndicate of British merchants with the deliberate intention of setting an 
example of moderation in the tone of the Press. Later the name of this. 
journal was changed to that of the Englishman by the then editor, 
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Stocqueller, who elevated his journal into the most authoritative paper in | 
the East. Stocqueller was a man of many activities. At the same time 
he was editing the Bengal Sporting Magazine, the East India United Ser- 
vices Magazine, and the Indian Racing Calendar. 

It was at the press of the Englishman that the essays written by 
Macaulay while in India were first set in type, although Macaulay, it has 
to be admitted, had a low opinion of Indian journalism. That feeling 
was fully reciprocated, and perhaps justified in Macaulay’s eyes, in the | 
attitude of the Press towards him. With the characteristic frankness of 
those days we find the Calcutta Review, one of many ephemeral publica- 
tions, saying: “ Macaulay is not a man of simple manners, and we leave 
it to others to say what traces of hospitality, benefit, kindness, or large 
disinterestedness he has left behind him,” and comments on his address 
from the chair at the St. Andrew’s Dinner that “he made one grand — 
artificial sounding brass and tinkling cymbal kind of speech.” The. 
Englishman was to survive almost to the present time. Three generations 
of the Saunders family owned and edited the paper until, in the twenties 
of this century, it was acquired by the Knights, the proprietors of the 
Statesman, and some ten years later was finally merged in that publication. 


EARLY PUBLICATIONS kN BOMBAY 


Bombay comes later into the newspaper field than Calcutta, although 
there is a record that a printing press was set up there as early as 1674. — 
The first newspaper, the Bombay Herald, was founded in 1789 and was 
quickly followed by the Bombay Courier, which maintained an inde- 
pendent existence until 1861, when it merged into the Times of India. 
Once started in newspaper production Bombay became a veritable cock- 
pit of journalism. Many of the early journals had but a brief life, fre- 
quently succumbing, like their counterparts in Calcutta, to the powers of 
the government to suppress them and deport their proprietors. For their 
contents Captain Stocqueller, who was subsequently to figure so largely 
in Calcutta, expressed his contempt, and showed it by acquiring a small 
paper which he transformed into the Bombay Chronicle. That had only 
a brief life, for its editor returned to England in 1822, to come back and 
again embark in journalism in 1827 with a paper called Iris, which en- 
joyed so great a local success that it was amalgamated with the Courier, 
of which Stocqueller became editor. So violently did he attack, in his 
columns, the rival Gazette that a duel was fought between the two editors, 
his rival being described by Stocqueller as “a pugnacious retired Mariner.” 
Things became more quiet, as one can believe, when Stocqueller trans- 
ferred his activities to Calcutta. 

One would be giving a wholly false impression of the tone of this early 
Indian journalism if it were assumed that it was uniformly scurrilous and 
belligerent. On the contrary much of the writing in its columns was 
serious and weighty, devoted to the many problems that the new 
governors of India were encountering. Among regular contributors were 
many of the higher officials of government, which had not then imposed 
the embargo, which came much later, on communications to the news- 
papers. The Bombay Courier counted amongst its regular writers Mr. 
Elphinstone, concerned with native education, Sir Alexander Barnes, and 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson. In the sixties of the century the Bombay Gazette 
had as regular contributors Sir Alexander Grant, Sir Bartle Frere, Mr: 
Lockwood Kipling, and Sir George Birdwood, whose memory we honour 
today. Could the records of the Calcutta and Madras journals be dili- 
gently searched it would be found that they were not behindhand in 
calling upon the abundant experience and wisdom to be found in the 
servants of government. So early as 1835 Fontanier, the French Vice- 
Consul at Basra, was contrasting the balance, judgment, and talent shown 
by Indian newspapers as compared with the European Press in general. 


HIGH STANDARD OF THE NEWSPAPER 


A like tribute would certainly be deserved by the Bombay journals of 
the immediately succeeding period. Dr. George Buist, described by a 
contemporary as “ India’s foremost man of letters” and “a thoughtful 
and enterprising man of science” had been brought from Scotland in 
1840 to edit the Bombay Times, and to remain in that chair until 1857, 
when differences of opinion with the proprietors regarding the Mutiny led 
to his resignation and his subsequent starting of the Bombay Standard. 
His second venture cannot have had much success, for it was amalga- 
mated with the Bombay Times in 1860. On the Times he wa@isucceeded 
by Mr. Robert Knight, during whose editorship, and after the absorption 
of the Bombay Courier, the title was changed to the Times of India, 
under which it is issued to this day. I shall have more to say of Knight 
as we return to Calcutta. Suffice it to say of the impression he had made 
on the Indian mind that on his retirement from Bombay he was made the 
recipient of a gift from his Indian admirers of a lakh of rupees, a thanks- 
giving offering for the zeal with which he had championed the Indian 
cause in the difficult days after the Mutiny. 

In the sixties and subsequently the Times of India had serious rivals. 
Mr. J. M. Maclean, a journalist of proved ability who in subsequent life 
was to become M.P. for Cardiff, President of the Institute of Journalists, 
a knight, and twice the recipient of the medal of the Society of Arts, came 
to edit the Bombay Gazette and shortly afterwards to become its pro- 
prietor. In the twenty years during which he was responsible for its 
policy he made it an organ of serious and sober opinion, exercising a 
powerful influence both upon local and national policies. Ultimately the 
paper was sold to Mr. Grattan Geary and after his death was acquired by 
a Bombay syndicate. 

This was the period also when purely Indian journalism in the English 
language began to find its feet. In 1855 Harish Chandra Mukerji, rightly 
described as the first native journalist of note, had started his editorship 
of the Hindu Patriot, in which he was to display a literary ability, a grasp 
of public affairs, and a fearlessness in their handling that have left him an 
enduring and honourable name in the annals of journalism. 


THE “ TIMES OF INDIA” 


Of the subsequent years in Bombay there is much to be said that 
cannot be brought within the limits allowed this afternoon. Papers came 
and went, especially after 1885 when Indian demands for political power 
became organised and articulate. The unsuccessful, whether in English 
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or the vernaculars, quickly died. The successful frequently changed 
hands, but the Times remained the outstanding organ in English. After 
more than one change of proprietorship it passed into the strong hands 
of Bennett, Coleman & Co., who showed outstanding enterprise in its 
development and in the furthering of illustrated journalism in India. To 
this period belong the editorships of Sir Stanley Reed, Mr. Samuel Shep- 
pard, and Sir Francis Low. Almost simultaneously with the change of 
government in India the entire holding in its shares has been acquired by 
Mr. Ramkrishna Dalmia, a Marwari industrialist and philanthropist. 
Among other outstanding men who served the Times of India mention 
must be made of Mr. Lovat Fraser. His friendship with Lord Curzon, 
during the vice-royalty of the latter, enabled him to write with almost 
unique authority and force. His subsequent career in the service of Lord 
Northcliffe, when the latter owned The Times, is part of the history of 
London journalism. Let me here record the surprise and indignation 
with which Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, then editor of The Times, told me on 
a visit to India that everybody spoke of his paper not as The Times but 
as the London Times. 


3 


RUDYARD KIPLING AND THE “ PIONEER ” 


In its beginnings journalism in India was aaturally enough confined to 
the Presidency towns, but in the thirties of last century it spread to the 
mofussil, and the Mofussilite, published in Meerut, enjoyed considerable 
prestige. It was ultimately to be absorbed into the Civil and Military 
Gazette, first published at Simla in 1872, and subsequently transferred 
to Lahore with, as tradition has it, a short sojourn at Karachi, where the 
Sind Gazette was subsequently born, and had as one of its proprietors 
the father of two late Victorian writers in “Lawrence Hope,” a minor 
poetess, and Victoria Cross. Were it alone for the association of Rudyard 
Kipling with the paper and with the Pioneer, which became linked in 
proprietorship, these two newspapers would hold a distinctive place in the 
story of Indian journalism. Men have gone to the offices in which 
Rudyard Kipling worked as to a shrine. His contributions to these 
journals, later published in slight paper-backed volumes, have assumed a 
permanent place in English literature. Of the editor who gave him his 
first chance Kipling has written: “ What he suffered on my account I 
cannot tell, but the little that I ever acquired of accuracy, the habit of 
trying at least to verify my references, and some knack of sticking to 
desk-work I owed wholly to Stephen Wheeler.” 

But the two papers had an importance beyond the fact that they were 
the nursing ground of genius. Under the proprietorship of Sir James 
Walker, Sir William Rattigan, and Sir George Allen, and with George 
Chesney as editor at Allahabad, and Howard Hensman alternating be- 
tween Calcutta and Simla, the Pioneer attained something like primacy 
among the journals of India. Through Howard Hensman it was in the 
closest touch with the government at the centre, and spoke with an 
authority such as gave it over a considerable period an importance far 
outside India. In England for many years those who knew little else of 
India regarded the Pioneer as the authentic voice of the British in that 
land. 
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In association with the Daily Telegraph of London it initiated into 
journalism Winston Churchill, who acted as war correspondent in the 
Malakand campaign of 1897. Also on its staff at one period was Mait- 
land Park, to become subsequently famous as Sir Maitland Park of the 
‘Cape Times. 


OTHER VENTURES IN THE PROVINCES 


The day was to come when a journalist straight from Fleet Street, im- 
bued with the ideas of the new journalism, believing that they were ap- 
plicable to Indian conditions and holding that a certain amount of the 
scurrility of earlier days would be a good thing, found himself in the 
editorial chair. That was the beginning of the end. Presently the Pioneer 
passed to a syndicate of talukdars, who have been wise enough to Jeave 
control in the hands of an English editor of a different stamp. Allahabad 
also gave birth to the Indian Leader, the chief organ of the almost defunct 
Indian Liberal Party, brilliantly edited by the late Sir C. M. Chintamani, 
who was to hold high office in the Montagu-Chelmsford era. Another 
venture, very short-lived, was the Indian Herald, edited in 1879 by 
Marion Crawford, subsequently author of the Cigarette Maker's Romance. 


FLOWERING OF MADRAS JOURNALISM 


Nothing has so far been said of Madras. Yet that province was not far 
behind Bombay in embarking upon journalism, and today has the dis- 
tinction of producing a greater number of newspapers and periodicals in 
the English language than any other province of India. That is not so 
remarkable as it may seem, since Madras was an early and active field 
of missionary effort, and wherever the missionary went he carried the 
printing press. Madras journalism has had few of the vicissitudes that 
have attended it elsewhere. The Madras Times in the seventies of last 
century was owned by the Digbys and edited by an able journalist of 
previous English experience in William Digby, who returned to this 
country to become the first secretary of the National Liberal Club and an 
unsuccessful candidate for Parliament. But in later times the Madras 
Mail has been the representative organ of British opinion in Madras. Of 
late years it has had a formidable competitor in the Hindu, under the 
editorship of the Srinivasans, father and son, two of the’ablest journalists 
that India has produced. Of the Hindu it may truly be said that of all 
the Indian-owned journals it is most akin to the British conception of 
what a newspaper should be in the quality and quantity of its news, in 
the balance of its writing, and in its mechanical production. In Madras, 
too, Mrs. Annie Besant ran for several years her paper, New India, a 
nationalist organ; while from the press of the Theosophical Society came 
a large number of periodical] publications in English. 


THE “FRIEND OF INDIA ” 


Turning back to Calcutta we see the beginnings of the Press in Indian 
languages in the Samachar Durpan, the enterprise of the missionaries 
Marshman, Ward, and Carey, a paper so appreciated by government that 
the Marquis of Hastings allowed it to circulate through the post at one- 
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fourth the usual rates. It began publication in Bengal in 1818. Ata 
much later date the missionaries started the Friend of India, a paper that 
holds a distinctive place in the story of journalism. Edited by the son of 
the first Marshman, he brought out to a Calcutta a youth of seventeen 
years of age, Meredith Townsend, who at twenty-one was to assume full 
editorship of the paper, helped by Dr. George Smith, who later succeeded 
to the editorship. 

The missionaries can have had little regard to what Townsend was: 
writing. He made the paper a vigorous propagandist organ of a tone 
that in these days would be called “ diehard,” embarked on controversy 
with the government, and showed himself a vigorous advocate of war, at 
one time actually contemplating the subjugation of China. Quarrelling 
with Sir Charles Napier, he wrote in an article welcoming the departure 
from India of that administrator: “The wisest plan he can now pursue 
is to retire at once to the privacy of private Itfe and allow time for his 
extravagances to be forgotten.” If that was a return to something like 
the, earlier manner of Indian journalism it fell short of the pungency of 
another journal which dismissed the first Lord Lytton with the final fling, 
“In India Lord Lytton has shown the manners of an Itahan organ- 
grinder with the intelligence of his monkey.” Townsend’s health broke 
down after a few years and he returned to England in 1859 to buy and 
edit the Spectator, which had recently been started, and to earn the 
reputation of the most vigorous leader-writer on the London Press. His 
last contribution to that paper, years after he had relinquished control, 
was upon “ The Unrest in Asia ”—a title that brings him curiously close 
to the present day. 

Dr. George Smith edited the Friend for the next sixteen years, and 
during the whole of that time was the Indian correspondent of The Times. 
A man of deep culture, an educationist of distinction, he was to spend the 
years of his retirement in such an output of books upon Indian life as. 
dizzies and appals when regarded as the work of one elderly man. 


` LATER DEVELOPMENTS IN CALCUTTA 


Leaving Bombay, Robert Knight had come to Calcutta to found the 
Statesman and quickly to acquire the Friend of India, which was later 
merged into the Statesman. He had established a reputation as a 
journalist of the highest ability, had been for a short time in govern- 
ment service, and was to prove himself the foremost advocate of the 
grievances under which he believed India to labour. With his paper 
established he spent some years in England and there published an edition 
of the Statesman in the endeavour to awaken public opinion. He came 
in contact with the Liberal leaders of the day and was consulted by Glad- 
stone about Indian matters. 

In India he faced a European boycott of his paper at the time of the 
excited controversy over the Ibert Bill. Of him it may be said that he 
was a fearless champion of unpopular causes. He won the hearts of 
Indians, as was abundantly testified at his death. The role of the out- 
spoken publicist is not always compatible with commercial success, and 
he left to his two sons, Paul and Robert Knight, a paper of standing but. 
burdened with debt. From that foundation they built up a great organ: 
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of public opinion, and in doing so changed the whole conception upon 
which journalism in India had been based. 
Before the advent of the Statesman newspapers in India had been pub- 
lished for the few. Their circulations were limited. The regular price 
was four annas a copy. They were printed slowly on flat-bed machines, 
though, with characteristic exaggeration, Hyde could speak of the site 
-“ where the Englishman press incessantly pulsates.” The Knights, father 
and sons, believed that the time had come to appeal to a wider public. 
The number of Indians educated in English was large. The European 
population was growing. The one anna paper had become possible. 
With the Statesman the plunge was made, but if the venture was to be a 
success rotary printing presses and the linotype machine had to be intro- 
‘duced. The Knights made themselves the pioneers in the change, which 
was revolutionary in more senses than one. The way was opened to 
giving India a really popular press. Circulation grew apace. Other 
papers followed the lead and from purely local organs advanced to the 
status of national newspapers. . 


MODERNIZING OF THE INDIAN PRESS 


The reform was far more than mechanical. The whole scope of the‘ 


news was widened. Robert Knight, the elder, had established his own 
cable service of news from England. In three-line paragraphs the events 
of Europe were covered in half a column a day. That service was 
acquired and expanded by Reuters. At a later date the Associated Press 
of India came into existence to gather and distribute the news of India 
itself. With government aid and that of the Reuter organization, two men 
in K. C. Roy and Sir U. Sen, succeeding one another as directors and 
editors, Indja was given a far fuller service of news and the costs of news- 
paper production were reduced. Today it may truly be said that the 
‘Indian papers are at no disadvantage with those of the Commonwealth in 
the supply of worid news, with the wealthier still able to supplement what 
is common by messages from their own correspondents. 

If the Knight brothers were able to keep ahead amid the new competi- 
tion that their enterprise had largely fostered it was because they sought 
from England a succession of able journalists as their lieutenants. Harold 
Cox, later to be the very independent Member of Parliament for Preston, 
was among the leader-writers and correspondents. S. K. Ratcliffe, still 
active in British journalism and public life, and George Pilcher, some time 
Member of Parliament, worked on the editorial staff at various times, and 
J. A. Jones was a distinguished editor for some twenty years. In a later 
period Arthur Moore and Ian Stephens have been the responsible editors. 
This is to pass beyond the period of the Knights proprietorship, for the 
paper had been acquired by the late Sir David Yule shortly before his 
death, thus renewing an earlier, if less successful, venture in journalism. 

By simultaneous publication in Delhi the Statesman acknowledged the 
importance of the new capital, and encouraged there a growth of the 
periodical press, in English and the vernaculars, that has given all parties 
their mouthpieces. Most conspicuous among the newer journals in English 
are the Hindustan Times, edited by Mr. Gandhi’s son and voicing the 
authoritative Congress view of affairs, and Dawn, which speaks the mind 
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of the Muslim League. But these have many competitors in a city that 
promises to become the most active field of the Indian journalism of the 
future. l : 
INDEPENDENT CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT 

The common impression that the British-owned Press in India has been; 
something like a consistent supporter of the acts of government is errone- 
ous. On the contrary it has, in general, maintained an attitude of inde- 
pendence and has been constantly critical of the administration. Part of 
the weakness of British rule has been that at no time could the Services 
explain themselves to the people. Writing of that flowering of Indian 
journalism that followed upon 1885, Messrs. Moreland and Chatterjee in 
their History of India say that “ papers published for Englishmen in India 
had from the outset conformed to the English practice of vigorous in- 
dependent criticism of the actions of government, and that example had 
been followed by Indian journalists, so that free and open political dis- 
cussion had come into the life of India.” Of the influence of British 
journalism upon the political thought of British residents in India, Sir 


Hubert Carr wrote in Political India: “ A great factor in deciding the - 


present political colour of the community has been the Statesman. This 
newspaper,.published at the centre of European non-official influence in 
India, has maintained a standard of sound political views, which, in spite 
of the unpopularity of pioneer ideas, won through, and has largely con- 
tributed to the liberalism of the British outlook. The Statesman has ied, 
rather than conformed to, the opinions of the British community.” 


STANDARD BEARERS OF LIBERTY 


It has been frequently said that India’s claim for freedom has been 
nurtured upon the writings of Milton, Burke, Bright, and Gladstone, as 
if these authors were read in every cultured Indian home, which is non- 
sense. Far truer it is that the British journalists who have gone genera- 
tion by generation to India, whatever their political faith, have carried 
with them tke traditions of democracy, have discussed questions in the 
light of British conditions and in the phrases of the great expositors of 
freedom. They could do no other, and it is from eager reading of the 
political newspapers and periodicals that most educated Indians have fed 
their faith. The Indian journalist, very frequently a man educated in 
England, has gathered from the lips of those with whom he has talked 
and from daily seeing how life flows in a free country the ideas that he 
has endeavoured to promote. 


INFLUENCE UPON NATIONALISM 


That is profoundly true of a great Indian journalist like the late Sir 
Surendranath Bannerjze, who so long exercised a powerful hold over the 
thoughts of Bengal through the columns of the Bengalee. Probably as 
much as any other influence that paper, appearing weekly and discussing 
Indian problems with the measured eloquence of a Gladstone, stimulated 
the political thought that led to the formation of the Indian Congress. 
Acquiring it for ten rupees, as he himself records, Bannerjee quickly 


raised it from its circulation of two hundred copies and made it a | 


veritable Bible of the Hindu political movement. He also made of it a 
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commercial success. When, in his changing political life he abandoned 
it, the paper passed through several phases, appearing as an evening 
journal in Calcutta and finally disappearing with the establishment of the 
Star of India, the first daily paper championing the Muslim cause and 
printed in English to appear in the city. 

A more ambitious and successful effort at Indian journalism i in English 
has been the Amrita Bazar Patrika, a daily paper published in Calcutta. 
and rivalling the British-owned journals in the variety and quality of its. 
news. This has been throughout its existence the property of the Ghosh 
family, who have provided from their own numbers the majority of the 
directors in every department of its production. Of the Patrika it may be: 
said that in general it has pursued a middle course in politics, keeping its. 
feet on the ground. Possibly it was due to that fact that the Congress. 
started its own organ in English under the title Forward. Heavily 
mulcted in damages for an atrocious libel upon railway servants Forward 
disappeared in a day to be reborn on the morrow as Advance, and 
presently to cease publication as a daily. : 

One other phase of journalistic activity has to be recorded. In the- 
years of the war papers edited by English journalists were published for 
the forces and the general public. Produced at the presses of existing 
newspapers in Calcutta and Bombay these attained circulations vastly 
greater than had been known in Indian experience. And under the new 
conditions of Indian Government Indian Information interprets fort-- 
nightly to its readers the actions of government in a manner that should 
give the people a closer acquaintance with the acts and motives of the- 
administration than they have had in the past. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON STANDARDS 


Such is the latest gift of British journalism to the development and 
growth of a responsible Press in India. Just as the purely British 
journalism conquered its early excesses, so Indian journalism in the Eng-- 
lish language has immeasurably improved its standards. Today through 
such bodies as the Empire Press Union, the Indian and Eastern News-- 
paper Society, and the All-India Newspaper Editors Conference, codes 
of conduct are being established, and Indians and Englishmen are- 
earnestly endeavouring in co-operation to ensure that newspapers,. 
whether in English or the languages of India, shall be*worthy of a great. 
country. No longer can it be recorded, as in Mr. J. A. Spender’s reminis- 
cences, that an English journalist in associating with his Indian colleagues: 
was regarded as “ lowering the prestige of the craft.” Indians and Eng- 
lishmen work together as comrades under the same office roof and have- 
long done so. 

There could be no more firm assurance that, whatever other changes. 
new political conditions may bring in India, the printing of papers in the 
English language will survive and flourish. Far from dwindling, the- 
number of such journals is growing, and it may well be that they will 
fulfil a prediction of the late Sir Basil Blackett that, in time, they will 
count their circulations in millions. They are indispensable to the inter- 
pretation of the new Indias to the outside world, as Mr. Gandhi himself’ 
recognizes in the English edition of the Harijan. In that future the Britis 
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journalist may feel that he has made no inconsiderable contribution to the 
moulding of political and social thought that preceded the creation of 
two new Dominions. 


Sir JOHN WOODHEAD proposed a dual vote of thanks, to the lecturer and 
to Colonel Astor for presiding. He said: We have all listened to the 
paper with great interest. I, for one, have enjoyed it immensely, because 
it not only told me many things which I did not know but recalled to me 
many things which I had temporarily forgotten. I well remember the time 
when the Press was not so well represented in India as it is today. In 
the early days of the century, as Sir Alfred said, the Pioneer was the 
paper read by the vast majority of Indians and Europeans in India. At 
that time I was in Assam, which in those days was a rather out of the 
way sort of place and it often took the Pioneer four days to reach us; but 
we still subscribed to it. It was our paper and we did not begrudge the 
four annas it cost us to subscribe. In those days the Statesman was in 
nothing like so predominant a position as it is now, and, if I may fill a 
Jacuna in the lecture, I would like to refer to the part Sir Alfred played 
in bringing that paper to the high position it has now reached in Indian 
journalism. He was its very successful editor for the eight years up to 
1933, and you will recall that during this ime two attempts were made 
on Sir Alfred’s life. But Providence not only extends its protection to 
administrators but also to editors, and it was with a great feeling of relief 
that we learned that he had escaped those two attacks. It was miraculous 
that he lived and survived them. 

“The number of papers in English, whether under Indian management 
or European management, has increased enormously during the last two 
decades and many have reached a very high standard. [ should like to 
emphasize what Sir Alfred said about the Hindu—a paper which has 
reached a high standard indeed in journalism in India and which prob- 
ably approaches the closest to our ideas of what a newspaper should be. 

I remember also when the Bengali was edited by Sir Surendranath 
Bannerjee and was a paper expressing Hindu political views. It is interest- 
ing to recall its change of fortune in that it ultimately became the Star of 
India, a paper which supported the views of the Muslim League. It is a 
very great change for a paper which started as expressing Hindu views to 
have become a paper expressing the views of the Mohammedan com- 
munity. 


Sir ALFRED WATSON: I thank you very warmly, and particularly Sir 
John Woodhead, for the manner in which you have received my paper. 
No one could be more aware of its inadequacy than myself, but I have to 
cover 150 years of English journalism and the story of something like 
3,000 papers in 5,000 words. Our Chairman of today can tell you that 
it is taking four volumes, and four large volumes, to tell the history of 
one English paper. Sir John has alluded to the attempts on my life, but 
he did not make it clear whether he regarded these as a mark of success 
or failure in my capacity as publicist. I am glad to have survived to 
thank you this afternoon for the manner in which you have received my 


paper. 


LORD SCARBROUGH’S TRIBUTE TO 
MR. GANDHI 


AT a meeting of the Association jointly with the Overseas League, held 
at Overseas House, Park Place, S.W.1, on Tuesday, February 3, 1948, 
Sir STANLEY REED, K.B.E., M.P., presided. He said that they met under 
the shadow of a great crime and with a vivid sense of the irrevocable . 
loss which India and many parts of the world had sustained. Some 
would also feel that they had lost a great and valued personal friend. 
He would ask the Earl of Scarbrough, the President of the Association, 
to give an appreciation of the life and work of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Lord SCARBROUGH said: The Council of the Association sent a cable 
of condolence to the Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nehru, to which he 
has replied: “ Most grateful for your and Council’s message of sympathy 
in our great bereavement.” I am sure it is fitting that at this meeting of 
the East India Association we should pause over the tragic event of last 
Friday in Delhi. I am sure that all of us would like an opportunity of 
doing two things: to pay our tribute to Mr. Gandhi and to express to the 
Indian peoples our very real sympathy in what we know is for them an 
immense national calamity and for millions an overwhelming personal 
loss. 

For thirty years Mr. Gandhi was the dominating figure in the Indian: 
sub-continent. No important move, no large policy, could be under- 
taken by men of wisdom without taking into account what Mr. Gandhi 
might think of it and what he might decide to do about it. It was some- 
thing quite remarkable that one man, whose only armoury was his char- 
acter and his personality, should attain such power and influence. Jn- 
evitably the British rulers in India came into collision with so powerful 
a figure, but he understood that, and I believe never resented it, so far 
above the little feelings of ordinary men was he able to lift his spirit. 

In addition to his great position in public affairs, his personal influence 
on the lives of individuals must have been immeasurable. Many changed 
their whole lives because of him; some followed him as disciples follow a 
Master; men of wealth honoured him for a life of sacrifice which they 
could not emulate; men in high positions at times took their personal diffi- 
culties to him for solution. No one talked to him without experiencing 
the charm of his personality. Not all, perhaps very few, understood him, 
but he penetrated the thoughts of many men and ruled the hearts of 
multitudes. 

He will be remembered in the world as a great teacher, particularly of 
simple folk, and as a great leader who devoted his life to his fellow- 
countrymen. His influence on the recent history of India will in time be 
properly assessed; it cannot fail to be found to be a great influence, per- 
haps a decisive one. 

In this country he will have no enemies, but he will have recognition as 
a very remarkable man, who was often our opponent, but one whom we 
honoured. It is indeed a great tragedy that in these most critical early 
days in the existence of the two new free Dominions, when his great in- 
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fluence was so much needed and was being used on the side of restraint 
and moderation, he has been struck down. In expressing to all our 
Indian friends our very real sympathy for what we realize is an irrepar- 
able loss, we urge them to remember the work for communal peace which 
he was doing and which has been interrupted and we urge them to see 
that that work is brought to fulfilment. 

As a tribute to this remarkable man and as an expression of our sym- 
pathy with all Indians I ask you to stand in silence for a while. 

Accordingly the meeting stood in silence before proceeding to the 
business of the day. 


INDIA REVISITED: THE FIRST WINTER. 
OF PARTITION 


By SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, C.I.E. 


AT a joint meeting with the Overseas League held at Overseas House, St. 
James’s, S.W.1, on February 3, 1948, Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, C.LE., read 
a paper on “India Revisited: The First Winter of Partition.” Sir STANLEY 
REED, K.B.E., M.P., presided and said he welcomed Sir Percival Griffiths - 
because he was not only a repository of knowledge but a wise counsellor 
on all these events which had occurred and which were occurring in India. 
Other people might have revisited India since Independence Day, but 
even they might well look to Sir Percival Griffiths for inspiration and 
guidance on the events of the first few months of partition. 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS: Since my return a few weeks ago from the 
two new Dominions I have met a constant stream of harassed business 
men and overworked Government officials anxious to learn about India 
and Pakistan but without the time to follow the course of events there in 
detail.. Several of them have said to me, “Can you tell us in one sen- 
tence: are these two Dominions going to be all right?” If I were com- 
pelled to answer that question in one sentence I should say, “ Yes, they 
are going to be afl right, because there has been born in them a new 
dynamic spirit, because the people concerned with their Government are 
inspired by the new realization that they are working for their own 
country. I believe that new dynamic spirit will overcome in due course 
all obstacles, all difficulties, and all dangers.” That would be my answer 
if I were compelled to reply in one sentence, but I do not like replies as 
succinct as that, because they can never give a balanced view, and I want 
to try to balance the hopeful and the unhopeful factors in the situation. 


FACTORS OF THE SITUATION 


There are four main hopeful factors and four main unhopeful factors; 
let me give the unhopeful factors first. Firstly, there is the very serious 
bitterness between the two Dominions; secondly, the weakness of adminis- 
tration; thirdly, the difficulties arising from the position of the Sikhs; and, 
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fourthly, the menace of Communism. Against that my hopeful features 
would be: firstly, the very remarkable tranquillity in most of India today; 
secondly, the greater realism with regard to foreign affairs; thirdly, the 
gradual lining up of the States with one Dominion or the other; and, 
fourthly, the fact I have mentioned: the new dynamic spirit. I want to 
take these factors very briefly and analyse them.and try to weigh them 
up against one another. Let me start with the unhopeful ones. 


STRAINED FEELINGS 


The most unhopeful of them all is the intense bitterness which prevails 
between the two Dominions today. This is a very difficult thing for an 
Englishman to talk about, because he always runs the risk of being 
accused of gloating, of wanting to say, “I told ycu so.” Let me make it 
lear that as far as I am concerned nothing could be further from my 
view, because I believe that Britain’s work in India will, in the long run, 
de judged by our success or failure in producing an administration which 
will work. If the administration does not work, if the bitterness between 
India and Pakistan proves to be too great to permit of peace and orderly 
development, it may be the most damning indictment of our rule which 
could be found. My one hope and prayer is that somehow or other, in 
spite of that bitterness, India and Pakistan will work together, but we shall 
be doing a disservice both to ourselves and both Dominions if we fail to 
face facts frankly, and the outstanding fact which confronts the visitor 
today is that the bitterness is there at all levels and amongst all grades of 
society. It is based on a number of reasons, some trivial, some uwnreason- 
able, but all understandable. 

On the Pakistan side there is the allegation that they were done down 
over the business of dividing the apparatus of government, that they did 
not get a fair share—they did not get printing presses or high-power radio, 
and altogether they were done down over such material requirements. 
They say, too, that when it came to the division of military stores and 
‘equipment they were again done down, that Pakistan fulfilled her part of 
the contract to send supplies to India, but India did not fulfil her share of 
that contract. It is not my purpose or our business to examine the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of these allegations; we are only concerned with 
knowing that they provide the basis for the feeling which exists today. 
In addition to these allegations the Pakistan people talk bitterly of 
Junagadh, of what they call the power politics of India in encircling that 
State with her own troops, and from that they go on to speak of Kashmir. 

When we come to Delhi we see the other side of the picture—the same 
kind of emotion, the same kind of conviction that Pakistan has not played 
fair. The allegations are not so numerous, but are just as bitter. They 
tend to crystallize into two issues: Kashmir and jute. As far as Kashmir 
is concerned we have the allegation that the Government of Pakistan has 
encouraged the raiders and given them facilities to cross Pakistan territory 
into Kashmir. Then there is the jute issue, and there the argument is that 
in spite of the standstill agreement Pakistan has quite wrongly put an 
export duty on jute leaving East Bengal. Both of these allegations might 
well be analysed in detail, and it would be found, as with the allegations 
of the other side, that they contain half-truths and not the whole truth. 
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I am not primarily concerned to examine their truth today. The im- 
portant fact is that ordinary people in India and Pakistan genuinely be- 
lieve that their own Dominion has been deliberately harmed by the other 
Dominion. That the two new Dominions should start with this kind of 
feeling between them is serious, but what is more serious is that the feel- 
ing is not confined to the people concerned with the business of govern- 
ment or even to the educated classes. It is equally bitter amongst people 
who do not speak English, and the reasons that they give for the feeling. 
are very much the same as those which one hears from more educated 
people. Is this ill-will purely temporary; simply the result of difficulties. 
arising out of the actual partition? Is it reasonable to hope that when all 
the immediate problems of partition are settled the bitterness will die 
down? Some of its causes are clearly temporary—e.g., the disputes over 
the division of military forces and equipment and the physical assets of 
government; the dispute regarding Junagadh and Kashmir; and even the 
quarrel regarding the jute duty comes in this category, since it was mainly 
the cause of Pakistan’s desire to secure a share of the foreign exchange 
earned by the export of jute. Are there any more permanent causes of 
friction which will continue even when these temporary causes are out 
of the way? 


AN UNBALANCED ECONOMY 


There are certain facts which affect that long-term question. Each 
Dominion has an unbalanced economy. India has coal, but not enough 
food: Pakistan has food, but not enough coal. There has been a tendency,. 
and there will be in the future a temptation, for each Dominion to use its. 
particular economic monopoly as a lever. There will be a tendency for 
India to say to Pakistan, “ You can have the coal if you please us in your 
general behaviour,” and for Pakistan to say, “ You can have our surplus: 
food if you please us.” That tendency must operate, human nature being 
what it is. Another serious factor is that the two Dominions have a 
tremendously long common frontier. In such circumstances there is a 
likelihood of disputes arising either out of economic matters such as cus- 
toms, or out of purely political matters. It would be absurd to pretend 
that, given that long common frontier, there will not be a recurring 
danger of disputes between the two Dominions. There is a third danger 
—jn each Domirfion there is going to be a very large residual minority 
population in spite of the great mass migration of nearly nine million. 
people. There will still be many Muslims in India and many Hindus in 
Pakistan, and the presence of these large populations, each of which will 
be nervous about its position and will suspect tyranny even where there 
is none, will be a complication which will make relations between the two 
Dominions extremely delicate. 

On the other hand, there is one aspect of the relations of India and’ 
Pakistan which I regard as hopeful, and that is the recent realization by 
the rulers of both Dominions that they have certain common interests in 
the sphere of defence and that the North-West Frontier is a danger not 
only for Pakistan but for India too. More than one person in a high 
place said to me during my recent visit, “ We have got to get together.. 
because unless there is positive real agreement between India and Pakistar: 
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there will be no adequate defence of the North-West Frontier, and large 
parts of India will in due course be over-run by invaders hostile to both 
Dominions.” That realization is new and very real; talking to people in 
Delhi one realizes that this idea is in their minds: the people at the top 
know that unless India and Pakistan get together this danger will grow. 

Leaving aside the short-term issues, there are thus two opposing forces: 
there are the emotional factors, to which I have referred, making for ill- 
“will, and then there is this great common fear making for good-will. He 
would be a rash man who‘would prophesy which of these two forces will 
outweigh the other. A reasonable guess is that there is bound to be a long 
period during which suspicion will be the dominant note in the relations 
‘between India and Pakistan. Whether that will later give way to a sense 
of common interest as a result of the North-West Frontier danger I am 
mot prepared to prophesy. It is at least true that the realization of a 
common danger is growing in strength day by day. 


ADMINISTRATIVE WEAKNESS i 


The second of the unhopeful factors in India and Pakistan today—and 
it is present in both countries—is the deplorable weakness of the adminis- 
tration. The government machine is slower than it has ever been. Any- 
body who has to do business evith the Government, who has to get a per- 
mit or a licence or anything of a routine nature, knows that it takes 
months to get it. If he sends a reminder he is often told that the 
original application has been lost. The Government is working at not 
more than about 5 per cent. of its former speed. This is not unnatural, 
for both Dominions are suffering from hopelessly inadequate manpower. 
There are many reasons for this. Partition has necessitated the duplica- 
tion of offices in many spheres. There was, too, a long period when re- 
cruitment for the Indian Civil Service was practically stopped, and since 
then there has been the retirement of a very large number of British 
officers, and, as one competent authority put it to me, “we now have 
about one-third of the manpower required to run the administration of 
India.” In Pakistan the situation is much the same, or possibly rather 
worse, and although the Government officials left are working extremely 
hard it is humanly impossible for them to cope with what has to be done. 
‘The machine therefore is slow. Its slowness is manifest in many depart- 
ments, but perhaps the place where it is most obvious to a business- 
man is in the sphere of the railways. The railways have had to bear a 
tremendous strain during recent months; first they had the problem of 
evacuation, then they had the strain arising from the repercussions of the 
disturbances in other parts of India. All over India there were pockets 
of people who did not feel safe and who therefore moved from their 
homes: this threw a tremendous strain on the railways. The railways 
have also had their own staff problems—there are areas where men of a 
particular community are not prepared to work. In the Punjab they 
have had the difficulty that Sikhs and Hindu drivers would not go into 
Pakistan, and Muslim drivers would not go into India. These troubles 
have come at a time of greatly increased traffic, with the result that the 
whole railway system has slowed down. Commodities do not reach their 
destination in less than two or three times the normal time of transit. 
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This is serious because of its effect on the economic position; it means. 
a slowing-up of business and this in turn means a temporary weakening. 
of the whole economy of the two Dominions. So that the second un-- 7 
hopeful factor is the parlous state of the present administration. 

The third factor, and this applies to India mainly, is the very difficult. 
position with regard to the Sikhs. Migration, as you know, from the: 
West Punjab is practically finished, and there is now this great concen- 
tration of a very nationally minded, very martial people in a compara-. | 
tively small area. There are about six million Sikhs crowded between ` 
Delhi and Amritsar. I will not prophesy what form that particular 
trouble will take, but it is obvious that the presence of that community 
must be a cause of anxiety to the Government of India for a very long 
time to come. 


GROWTH OF COMMUNISM 


The fourth difficulty—and this is common knowledge to all those con- 
cerned with labour—is the rapid and menacing growth of Communism.. 
Itis growing fast and has turned its attention to all forms of labour. I 
do not know why Communism attracts to itself such devoted, fanatical 
bands of workers, but it does, and they are very busy in India; they are 
building up an organization very fast and, getting at labour rapidly, and 
will be a real menace in India in the near future. The Government of 
India is very conscious of this and concerned to see that the movement is. 
assuming dangerous proportions. Active steps are being taken to counter- 
act it, and the Government of India have set themselves to build up sound 
trade unions of a non-Communist character. In Bombay they. claim to 
have secured 120,000 members:of these Congress, non-Communist trade 
unions. I myself regard this attempt to build up sound unions, unions. 
which will fight for the rights of the workers, as probably the best bulwark. 
against the dangerous inroads which Communism will otherwise make 
upon the economy of India. 


HOPEFUL FACTORS 


I have spoken of the unhopeful factors. What about the hopeful 
factors? I suppose the most hopeful feature of all is the quite surprising 
tranquillity which persists in three-fourths of India today. Calcutta today 
is a city of peace, comparatively speaking, whereas for twelve months 
before the transfer of power it was a city of chaos. It was characterized 
by communal hatred in its worst forms, and by all the dislocation of 
business which that meanf. I remember being grateful whenever I found 
more than half of the staff at the office, because day after day there was. 
trouble in some quarter and as a result either the Hindus or the Muslims. 
had to stay at home. All that stopped; life in Calcutta is proceeding now 
with a peacefulness which was impossible twelve months before power 
was transferred. That is an extremely comforting thought. Which of us 
in this room would have dared to prophesy six months ago that such a 
degree of peace and order would prevail in Calcutta? 

Before power was transferred the Muslims were insistent that Calcutta 
must be theirs; the Hindus were insistent that it must be theirs. When 
the award of the Boundary Commission was given, naturally Calcutta 
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went to India and not to Pakistan, and one must give great credit to Mr. 
Jinnah and the Muslim leaders for the tremendous restraint with which 
they accepted—adnd made their followers accept—the award of the Com- 
mission. It is taken for granted now; Muslims are not wondering how 
long it will be before they can upset it, and so there is a measure of peace 
and tranquillity in Bengal greater than there has been for a very long time. 

Similar conditions prevail in other parts of the country. I was at a 
meeting of the European Association when Europeans were giving reports 
on the state of the country and atmosphere, and the man from Bombay 
complained that hé could not report on the atmosphere in Bombay be- 
cause “ there isnot any.” Bombay has taken the transfer of power with 
remarkable smoothness. 

There are, of course, some areas where there is tension. In Karachi, 
although the Pakistan Government has shown wisdom and has in general 
restrained active trouble, there has been a good deal of uneasiness ‘and 
fear in the Hindu community, and many have left, but over the greater 
part of India tranquillity has prevailed. 


GROWING SENSE OF REALISM 


The second hopeful factor—and this is a very hopeful one—is the grow- 
ing sense of realism in India, with regard to their relations with other 
parts of the world. In the years when India was still struggling for self- 
government the tendency was to think that foreign relations were of no 
account, that defence did not matter, that India could take care of herself, 
that she had no enemies and need not fuss with military and defence 
problems. That has gone; the peaple responsible for India’s destinies are 
conscious of their need for adequate help from the outside world—of 
satisfactory relations with the outside world in general and with this 
country in particular. They want help in three specific spheres: defence, 
technicians, and capital goods. Nobody in India now thinks that defence 
does not matter, and there is general hope that’ Britain will be prepared 
at the appropriate time to enter into an agreement to assist in the defence 
of India, whether India stays inside the Commonwealth or whether she 
goes out. I regard that as an important step towards realism. 

There is also the realization that this. country has much to give the two 
Dominions; firstly, in the matter of technicians, and, secondly,-at the 
proper time, in regard to capital goods. Programmes ‘are being worked 
out and both Pakistan and India want from Britain the maximum help in 
these two spheres. All this means that the realization is growing that 
India, like any other developing country, cannot afford to be self-sufficient, 
that -her future existence and prosperity depend upon satisfactory rela- ` 
tions with the rest of the world. Both Dominions look primarily to this 
country for help and encouragement in their struggle for advancement in 
the years to come. 


BRITISH SUPPORT 


It is quite clear, as far‘as we are concerned, that we must exert our- 
selves to the maximum possible to assist those two Dominions. We are 
compelled to do so both by duty and by self-interest. As far as duty is 
concerned, although we have shed responsibility for India and Pakistan, 
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we cannot disclaim moral responsibility for two countries to which we 
have been attached for so long and it is incumbent upon us to go as far 
as we can to meet their needs. It is also to our interest to develop to the 
utmost possible degree the commerce and ttade between the two coun- 
tries, and thus both duty and self-interest compel us to go as far as we 
can, even at the cost of some diversion of capital goods from hard cur- 
rency countries, to meet the reasonable needs and desires of India and 
Pakistan. 

The third hopeful feature is that the position with regard to the States 
is more clear-cut and hopeful than it was some months ago when the 
transfér of power took place. No one could then foresee whether the 
States would stay out, or which way they would go. Now’the great 
majority of the States have acceded to one Dominion or the other and © 
it is quite clear they intend to stay in; they have accepted the fact that 
they cannot remain aloof and must be linked either with India or 
Pakistan. “ There are States which occupy a special position: there is . 
Hyderabad. I will not talk about Hyderabad, partly because the facts are 
well known already and partly because the less said the better. It is better 
for us to preserve silence and let Hyderabad and India discuss their own 
future relations unhampered by any remarks of ‘ours. But whatever 
Hyderabad may do, generally speaking the States have accepted the fact 
that they have got to come in to the union of India or the union of 
Pakistan. No one could have predicted that confidently six months ago. 


A New Dynamic SPIRIT 

The fourth hopeful feature is that one cannot be in Delhi, Karachi, or 
Calcutta, or anywhere in the two Dominions today, without being con- 
scious of a new dynamic spirit. Officials and Cabinet Ministers alike 
work morning, noon, and night, gladly and joyfully, with the sense that 
they are serving their own country. Anyone who goes to Karachi or 
Delhi now, if he is at all sensitive to atmosphere, will know that what I 
am saying is true. It is intangible, no one can say how long it will last, 
but this intangible force may, in the long run, carry the people of India 
and Pakistan a very great way forward in spite of their difficulties. 


¢ THe QUESTION OF STABILITY 


My conclusion about the two Dominions is thus a hopeful one; but 
instead of stating it just like that we had better return to the question I 
raised at the beginning of my talk. When officials and business men have 
asked me since my return, “Is India all right?” I have taken it to mean, 
“ Are the Dominions going to be stable, are they going to be prosperous, 
are they going to be able to defend themselves?” How do we stand 
about that? ` The question about stability is the most difficult one to 
answer. Stability in regard*to a country may refer to the political bur- 
dens or to the form of government. Are India and Pakistan going to be- 
stable? Are they going to break up' further, or will they re-unite? I 
think it is unlikely that they will come together.again, and, indeed, there 
is some possibility that there will be still further disintegration in the 
years to come. > I would not like to guarantee that East and West 
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Pakistan would remain linked together, since that is a rather remote 
question with which we need not concern ourselves for the time being. 
Is there stability in the sense that the forms of government will remain 
as they now are? Frankly I do not think they will. I do not believe 
that im a hundred years’ time or less the parliamentary system will 
exist either in India or Pakistan. The parliamentary system depends on 
a particular national psychology, and is thus suited to some countries, 
not to others. I doubt whether it will remain in India and Pakistan— 
but that is speculation with regard to the remote future, and as far as the 
present is concerned everyone is satisfied with the parliamentary form of _ 
government. In these two senses India and Pakistan can be regarded as 
stable. 

Are they going to prosper? The chief doubt has been with regard to 
Pakistan. I will not discuss this in detail, because you had an illu- 
minating paper on it a fortnight ago, when an authority on these: 
economic matters dealt with the economic viability of Pakistan and India. 
My conclusion quite definitely is that Pakistan is viable economically. 
I see no reason why a great agricultural country, rich in raw materials, 
with a satisfactory foreign exchange position, should not be viable. I am 
satisfied that both India and Pakistan, if they follow wise economic 
policies, can be economically spund. I wish I could give:a more definite 
answer to the acute question as to whether India‘and Pakistan will be 
prepared to work together. If they are prepared to do so, their progress 
will be equally rapid, if not, the progress of both will be slow, but I am 
not prepared to say whether I think there will be collaboration or not. 
The signs at present are against it, but India is a strange country; emo- 
tional forces suddenly grow up and work quite unexpectedly-for good zs 
well as evil. At present all the signs are that the two Dominions are set ` 
for economic separatism. If that proves to be so, their economic progress 
will be slow, but in spite of that I think they are both economically viable. 

Thirdly, will they be able to defend themselves? Here everything 
depends on their coming together in some kind of joint defence arrange- 
ment, at-any rate on the North-West Frontier. I do not think either of 
the two Dominions would be able to defend the frontier without assist- 
ance, firstly from each other, and secondly from this country. As far as 
this country is concerned, we shall be prepared to do what we can, but 
some kind of agreement between India and Pakistan is essential; that will 
depend largely on.the settlement of the Kashmir question. It is not worth 
while guessing whether there will be a settlement or not; that matter is 
in the hands of the United Nations Organization, and in a few weeks we 
shall know the position. All else depends ultimately on an agreement 
with regard to the Kashmir issue. If India and Pakistan settle that issue, 
some kind of defence agreement will follow, but if that does not happen 
their defence position will be fraught with constant danger, and it may be 
only a question of time before they find that the North-West Frontier has 
crumbled upon them. i l 

: That-is the best I can do by way of answering the question, “ Are India 
and Pakistan all right?” l l 

To summarize: Jn the sphere of politics and government I think India 

and Pakistan are stable at present; in the sphere of economics I see no 
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reason why they should not go on to prosperity, they will „gO fast if they 
collaborate, slowly otherwise; in defence their whole future will depend 
on their getting together. If they do not get together disaster will follow. 


INEVITABILITY OF PARTITION 


We in this country were, until recently, responsible for the welfare of 
India and Pakistan, and in our hands lay the decision to transfer power 
and accomplish partition. We have to ask whether that transfer of 
power was right and whether partition was right? For my own part I 
have no hesitation is saying “ Yes” to both these questions. I am pro- | 
foundly convinced that we had reached the stage when any substantial 
delay in the transfer of power would have been indefensible and imprac- 
ticable, and also that, whether we liked it or not, the partition demand had 
to be accepted. It had behind it emotional forces which could not be re- 
sisted. It was no use deploring partition; we had to accept the fact that 
the Muslims were determined to have it, and we could only accept that 
demand and do what we could to help them. 

if I may permit myself one criticism, I think it is a thousand pities that 
we did not accept partition in principle two years earlier and give our- 
selves two years in which to establish the administrations of the two new 
Dominions. The most serious criticism of us at the bar of destiny will - 
be that we arrived at the partition decision in a hurry, and implemented 
it in.a few weeks, without paying sufficient attention to the problem 
of starting the new edministrations. Partition was not only a political 
problem, it. was much more an administrative problem. If we had 
accepted partition a year before and given ourselves a year to build up 
the administration, we should have made a better. contribution to the 
future of India. . ' 

My conclusion is, firstly, that we were right to transfer power when 
we did, and, secondly, that we were right to accept the necessity for 
Pakistan. This was extremely distasteful to the British Government and 
to most British people, but we proved ourselves realists by accepting it. 
Just as I see no reason to be ashamed of our general conduct of affairs 
in India, so, too, I see no reason to be ashamed of our general conduct 
of the transfer of power. 


Q 


DISCUSSION 


Brigadier J. G. SMYTH, V.C., supported everything which Sir Percival 
Griffiths had said on this big question, particularly as he had always main- 
tained that it was the haste with which power was transferred to the new 
Dominions which caused most of the trouble. He thought, as Sir Percival 
Griffiths had become more exalted in his own sphere, he had tended to 
get a little out of touch with the common problems of the Indian sub- 
continent. A thousand people were dying every day in the Punjab in 
this transfer of population: they were dying of hunger and cold and 
starvation and disease, and some estimates of the casualties by the end 
of the cold weather amounted to two or three million. He felt very 
strongly that more energetic measures should be taken to assist these 
millions of people who were suffering as a result of what was happening 
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today. The British who still had a moral responsibility towards the 
peoples of India should do a great deal more about it than they were 
doing today. 

Looking at the future of the two Dominions he felt that it was a 
disaster that they were not getting closer together. It was our business, 
as the traditional leaders of India, to make every effort to try and bring 
them closer together. With regard to Pakistan, he knew that Pakistan 
felt that everyone’s hand was against her. Pakistan was the smaller 
Dominion, she had no coal, no iron, no factories, she had only her men 
and her raw material and her wheat. Pakistan did feel at the moment 
that the “big battalions” were against her. He -believed in the future 
of Pakistan, and their claim that “as long as there was one Pakistani 
there would be a Pakistan.” He hoped that would be realized and the 
attitude not be adopted that Pakistan would eventually be submerged by 
India from force of circumstances. This would be'a very wrong attitude 
for this country to adopt. 


Sir AMBERSON MarTEN said that like many others in the room he was 
greedy to hear more. But in the very interesting lectures which had been 
given from time to time there was one important institution in India 
which had not been mentiongd, the Indian High Courts. The High 
Courts were one of the great props of British rule, and he remembered 
a Hindu brother judge telling him so and adding that the reason was that 
every peasant knew that the High Court stood between him and the - 
“zalum” of the local policeman. He believed that to be quite true. 
Amazingly little had appeared in the papers with regard to the High 
Courts, except that forty British judges, including four Chief Justices, 
had recently come home. In the Bombay Diocesan Magazine he had 
read that the new Chief Justice of Bombay was a Mohammedan, which 
was of particular interest as the Provincial Government was Hindu. 

He supposed they would all like to know what was happening in India 
in ordinary life. Had there been a general exodus of all the officials and 
all the business people? What had happened to the Turf Club races in 
Bombay and Calcutta and Lahore? What was happening to the Yacht 
Club races in Bombay and Karachi? Were they all still going on? And 
could Sir Percival recommend Bombay as a suitable resort for next cold 
weather for a fortnight or so? : 

There was one observation which Sir Percival made which he was par- 
ticularly glad to hear—viz., as to the new dynamic energy in India. His 
last visit to Bombay was in January, 1939, and even then he noticed an 
entirely new spirit. Incidentally, the friendliness shown to him was 
amazing. There was a different atmosphere amongst the people he saw, 
and he then came to the conclusion that they could no longer be kept 
from having their own government. 


“Lieut.-Colonel G. H. KEIGHLEY-BELL asked whether in Karachi there 
was the same dynamic energy as in Delhi; and was it doing away with 
any violent Muslim reaction to the present situation? The Pakistan 
Government was faced with a most difficult situation, in that there were 
in Pakistan so many different races who were Muslims, but between 
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whom there was very little affinity, yet the Government had to weld all . 
these different races into one nation. Would the flag of Islam be a 
sufficiently strong binding force? Was the Muslim League relying on 
Islam to unite the Muslims, or would it follow the policy of the Arab 
League, whose binding force was racial, cultural, and linguistic? Islam, 
as such, had been somewhat sidetracked by the Arab League. ‘Whether 
that would be the case in Pakistan, whether the Muslim League would‘ 
try to bring together other affinities among the various Muslim races 
rather than the purelv religious one, he did not know. With all due re- 
spect to Islam, he did not think that it had proved a really strong binding 


factor, except very locally, since the early days. There had been rupture 
in Islam just as among the Christians. 


Lieut.-General Sir, THOMAS HUTTON said he agreed with practically all 
Sir Percival had‘said. He was glad Sir Percival mentioned India’s need 
for our help in developing her internal economy and particularly her need 
for capital goods and expert technical assistance. He felt that if neces- 
sary sacrifices should be made to meet those needs. He would be glad 
if Sir Percival could say how India herself was succeeding in re-estab- 
lishing her production. The problem of whether we could give India 
what she wanted as regards capital goods depended very largely on how 
far she could increase her own production in such things as food grains, 
textiles, coal, jute, tea, etc., not only for her own consumption but also 
for export. If she could export.on a large scale, we should be able to 
help her in a very substantial manner, He was glad that Sir Percival 
had laid emphasis on the need for taking an interest in India and on the 
help we could still continue to give her. Britain was, of course, in the 
position of having to wait until she was invited, but help in certain direc- 
tions would be very welcome. There had recently been an appeal for 
workers and money to help the refugees. All who had been in India 
knew what the presence of even one good European worker would do in 
a camp. The trouble in India at the moment seemed to be that nearly 
every Indian worker was suspect, even Indian Christians had not been 
exempt from a certain amount of communal feeling, but the presence of 
Europeans was an enormous help to those many Indians who were 
anxious to work in helping refugees. If we were going to maintain that 
connection with India which all desired, we should have to take a great 
deal more interest in her problems than was shown at present. This 
referred both to the general public and to official and semi-official 
organizations. 

At the present time there were so, many critical problems to face at 
home that there was a serious danger that India might be forgotten, and 
if that happened she would forget us. 

Finally, he would like to say one word on politics. It would no doubt 
be agreed that if two years earlier the Muslim League and Congress had 
agreed to partition and to set up machinery to govern the new areas in 
advance and to settle the boundaries, and if there could have been an 
orderly transition a great deal of terrible bloodshed could have been 
avoided. It was easy to be wise after the event, but was it really possible 
to get agreement at an earlier date? Even if there had been agreement, 
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and it had not been carried out immediately, it seemed likely that sooner 
or later it would have broken down and there might have been civil war 
over ihe whole of India at a time when we had not the means for: dealing 
with it? It was always possible to say afterwards that things could have 
been done better, but we must realize what a very difficult problem the 
people on the spot had to solve, and what a miraculous thing it was that. 
they solved it without bringing about a clash between ourselves and India 
as a, whole. 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, in reply, said that Brigadier Smyth quite 
rightly deprecated the attitude that it did not matter that two million 
people would have lost their lives in the Punjab. There had been far too 
much talk along- those lines. It was important to discover what could 
be done to help, and here General Hutton had put his finger on the spot. 
He believed that this was the time for personal help from this country. 
Any British worker going out to work amongst the refugees was very 
much more than welcome. He could do things which no Indian worker 
could do, and there was tremendous scope for that work. In the doing 
of it the two countries would be bound more closely together. 

Brigadier Smyth felt that- this country should try to bring Pakistan and 
India together. The speaker gelt that we missed a chance of doing that 
when Pakistan tried to refer the case of Kashmir to the British Common- 
wealth. What Pakistan wanted to do was to get round the family table; 
she argued that if there was a row between two members of the family 
the best thing to do was to get the rest of the family in to discuss it. It 
was a great pity some way round the difficulties of doing this could not 
have been found,,and it was far less satisfactory that the quarrel should . 
. have been a outside the family instead of being discussed in the 
family. 

The third pata Brigadier Smyth made was that Pakistan was feeling 
cold-shouldered—that this country was not doing very much to help her. 
The-speaker could confirm that feeling, it was very manifest in Karachi 
today. There was a feeling that Britain had not done as much as she 
could to help. Pakistan would not stand alone, she dare not; she must 
look elsewhere for help if we did not stand by her. Where would she 
look? He would not go into the difficult sphere of international relation- 
ships, but if Britain was not sufficiently warm in her attitude Pakistan 
would look towards those quarters from which we had most to fear, and 
he would emphasize what Brigadier Smyth said about the need for Britain 
to do a little more to make Pakistan feel we wanted her. 2 

Sir Amberson Marten had asked about the British judges. He could 
not answer that question except that he, too, had seen the newspaper 
reports that forty were being sent home. His own view was that the day 
of the British judge in India was not likely to be very long, because there 
was a feeling that India must run hér own affairs whether judicial or 
executive, and she must put in her own people to do her own work. 
With regard to ordinary life, Sir Amberson asked whether there had been 
an exodus of officials and business men. This had happened in certain 
places, but it was still true that in most of India life was going on fairly 
normally, if possible more normally and peacefully than before. Sir 
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Amberson asked about the Turf and other Clubs, but he would have to 
admit quite frankly that he did not know. l . 

Colonel Keighley-Bell raised the important and difficult question 
whether the flag of Islam as distinct from purely cultural affinities would 
prove a sufficient binding force to weld together all the heterogeneous ele- 
ments in Pakistan. Quite frankly he doubted whether this would be so. 
Take, for instance, East Bengal and West Pakistan. What was there in 
common between them? They spoke different languages, except in a 
very indirect sense they were people of different races, they were not 
economically in need of each other, and they were separated by a great 
stretch of country. He doubted, on a long historical view, whether Islam , 
would be a sufficient binding force to keep these two areas together. His 
own guess would be that Islam would not by itself prove to be sufficiently 
strong to keep the races together. 

General Hutton raised a number of interesting and important questions, 
the first of which was whether India had succeeded in re-establishing her 
production. He thought the answer must be she had not yet, and her 
leaders were very worried about it. There had been a number of things 
which interfered with the re-establishment of production, one big factor 
being the unrest in the labour world. Communist activity deliberately 
created this unrest—some people would gay that labour was showing a 
natural distrust—but labour in India at the moment was very unreliable, 
and this was a matter which was making an increase of production ex- 
tremely difficult. , 

General Hutton spoke of the need for greater interest in India, and he 
rightly said that there was a considerable lack of interest in this country. 
That was true up to z point, but if one started talking about India people 
were very interested, they were prepared to learn and listen to what they 
were told. As far as the Government was concerned he would not accuse 
the Government of lack of interest in India; he had found since he re- 
turned that right up to the very highest quarters there were feelings of 
friendliness and interest. The Government was interested even although 
it was not always well informed.. 

The Jast point was a very fair one. General Hutton dealt with his 
own suggestion that partition might have been decided on two years 
earlier and the two years spent in working out the details of administra- 
tion, and raised the question of whether any agreement could have been 
got to partition at that time. It was difficult to dogmatize, because it was 
a matter of judgment, but he had been looking up some notes he wrote 
in 1946 when he expressed very firmly the view that, although neither 
party was ready to come to agreement, both parties were ready to 
acquiesce on partition if it was imposed. His judgment was then that 
the Congress Party would have accepted it as an award. That was a 
matter of judgment and not of proof. His judgment might be wrong, but 
in his view we could have tried to initiate partition two years earlier. We 
shirked the issue and did not want to take responsibility for partition. 
This was merely his personal view, which might -be wrong. 
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G 
Sm STANLEY REED’S VIEWS 


“The CHAIRMAN tendered their sincere thanks to Sir Percival Griffiths 
for his address. He went on to say he was in India in November and 
December, chiefly in Bombay, and for a time in Karachi, and it was 
rather amazing to find the surface of life very little disturbed. Bombay 
was desperately crowded; it was humming with activity, but there was a 
great feeling of apprehension—nobody seemed to be certain what was 
going to take place or feel any confidence in the future. There was a 
growing sense that there would be at the next election a rapid swing to 
the Left, and, above all, a very serious growth of Communism, especially 
‘in Madras. It puzzled him to know why Madras of all Provinces should . 
be the theatre of this growth of Communism, because Madras was always 
looked upon as the best administered Province in India and the most 
easily governed. a 

When it was asked whether the two separate Dominions had come to 
stay, what would be their relations with each other, and what woule be 
their future, his answer was that it largely depended upon India itself. 
India contained the great bulk of the wealth, the population, and other 
resources as compared with Pakistan, and he did not think Mahatma 
Gandhi ever showed his bigness more than when he so strongly advised 
the leaders of the Government of India, his own personal friends, that 
they had a special responsibility to Pakistan because of the existence of 
these predominant forces. He felt quite certain in his own mind that 
India~would recognize that Pakistan had come to stay, and instead of 
attacking its existence as a breach in the unity of India, recognize the 
interdependence of the two Dominions, the two would come together 
more rapidly than now seemed possible. 

He was not afraid of the long common frontier; what mattered was 
the spirit behind the frontier. As to the stability of the two Dominions, 
there were two great problems which did not seem to have had the atten- 
tion they deserved. India was now confronted with the gravest problem 
any Government had ever faced—how the enormous and growing popu- 
lation was to be fed and the standard of life raised without an extension 
of food production which seemed to be beyond attainment. India had 
launched vast projects for the development of the country, but her avail- 
able resources. were being exhausted by purchases of food from abroad. 
He thought Pakistan must make up its mind clearly and resolutely now 
as to its policy. If an attempt was made to base its administration on a 
huge industrialized area, it was bound to fail. Its great resources were 
agricultural; industrial development was bound to be a slow process. 
For these reasons he thought the best advice which could be given to 
Pakistan was to base its administration on a prosperous agriculture. 

The terrific problem of Kashmir, as he saw it, was whether the invading 
tribes were amenable to any rule except the exercise of force. However 
desirous Pakistan might be to see these invaders withdrawn, could they 
be extruded from Kashmir otherwise than by force? This would be the 
touchstone of the relation between the two Dominions for some years to 
come. 

Sir Percival Griffiths had committed himself rather cautiously to the 
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idea that we should have waited until the two administrations were fully 
set up and fully functioning before withdrawing our control. What 
would this have involved? Exactly the same problem as there was in 
Palestine today. We should have had to enforce partition by British 
troops and to maintain the rule of law by British bayonets. There was 
one thing the House of Commons would never have permitted, and that 
was the use of British troops to enforce a partition which was resented by 
large numbeis of the population. Had partition been accepted two years 
before, had we attempted to force it through, we should have had to bear 
the onus of a step which everybody in India regretted, which nobody 
would have voluntarily supported, and which was only possible by agree- 
_ ment between the two communities. l 

What was our position towards India at the present time? He heard 
talk about our moral responsibility, and when he heard that his reaction 
was to ask for a name.” What was meant by moral responsibility? 
Could it be translated into concrete facts and expressed in a definite line 
ofaction? If this could not be done the term should not be used. Our 
attitude to India had been defined in words which he would repeat: “ We 
are with you, now and always,’ to the full extent of our resources, to help 
you on the path to full independence that you have sought and which we 
are glad to recognize.” We must wait fqar requests for help, when we 
should be able to respond. It would’ be a grievous error if we tried to 
force our own ideas.on India or Pakistan. i 


The EARL OF SCARBROUGH proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Percival 
Griffiths and to Sir Stanley Reed which was accorded by applause. 
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VILLAGE BETTERMENT IN THE NEW INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 


è 
By Dr. HAROLD MANN 


THE improvement of Indian villages and of the life which is lived in 
them is the improvement of India. This is as true now ag it has ever 
been in the past, and the present moment is one when a consideration of 
what has been and is being done for the betterment of rural conditions 
is very much to the point. We can, in this country, now take a more 
objective attitude to what occurs in any part of the sub-continent than 
has been possible in the past, owing to the change in responsibility for 
events in that country since last August. But though we have less respon- 
sibility, there are many of us who are as interested in the progress of the 
village people as ever we were. Some of us have worked for many years 
among the rural population, and both admire and love them, and hence 
we follow all the efforts at the improvement of their lot with the greatest 
keennéss and keep to a very large extent in touch with those who are now 
working to this end. i 

Until comparatively lately the information about the condition of vil- 
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lagers and of village life has been extremely meagre. Much information 
existed in settlement reports and similar literature, but a large part of this 
was never published, and most of what was published was rarely if ever 


‘read. In the middle of the last century Hunter wrote an account, chiefly 


historical, of the rural conditions in Bengal, and in the early years of the 
present century Jacks wrote on the economic life: of a Bengal district in 
a book which inaugurated the modern study of village conditions. But 
the general public, both here and in India, was inclined to believe that 
the increasing Government revenue and income-tax returns, and similar 
indications, represented increasing prosperity among the rural classes as 
well as among the commercial and administrative sections of the popu- 
lation. : 


BELOW THE POVERTY LINE 


The facts, as time and as many investigations have now shown, are far 
otherwise. In my own studies of Bombay villages thirty years ago, I.. 
found, rather to my surprise and certainly to the surprise of many others, 
that about 40 per cent. of the people of the Deccan villages where I 
worked were living below the poverty. line even according to their own 
low standard of life and feeding. In the many studies done in other parts 
of the country since that timg the situation (if we except some of the 
regions which have come under new schemes of irrigation) is very similar, 
whether they are in North India, Bengal, the coast districts of Bombay 
or the rice-growing areas of Madras. Even in some of the districts which 
have come under irrigation, the material prosperity has not been accom- 
panied by the real betterment of the people, and has, in some cases, been 
bought by the disappearance of the previous peasant population and by 
the impoverishment of the surrounding dry areas. 

The results of recent censuses tell the same story. The increase of 
industries in the larger centres of population would, one might have 
thought, have relieved the situation in the over-populated countryside. 


‘But this does not appear to have been the case. The percentage of rural 


as opposed to urban workers has hardly changed from 1881 to 1941, though 
the total population has increased by over 55 per cent. With the dis- 
appearance in large measure of the village artisan‘tlasses as well as of the 
village industries, the people have on the whole not gone, as has been 
the case in Western countries, into the towns, but have settled on the land 
as peasant cultivators’ either on their own land or on land rénted from 
others. The result has been that about half the members of the artisan 
and other non-agricultural castes have deserted their traditional oceupa- 
tions and become second-rate cultivators. Thus it has come about that 
rural India, and Pakistan as well, has, except in certain favoured regions, 
tended to be an agricultural slum, and the dependence of the people on 
agriculture has shown a steady increase from 61 per cent. in 1891 to 
73 per cent. in 1931. I have not the figures from the 1941 census, but I 
am almost certain that they would show a similar trend. 


CONDITIONS STILL UNSATISFACTORY 


There have been many attempts to change all this and to increase the 
material prosperity, and hence, it was supposed, the happiness of the 
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rural population. The huge development of irrigation, particularly in 
North India, has as its principal end the prosperity ef the country and, in 
the first instance, of the village population. Everywhere canal irrigation 
has gone, the material standard of the people has risen very greatly, but 
not always has the happiness and -health increased to a corresponding 
extent. The introduction of co-operative societies for the supply of credit 
to the agricultural population was thought to herald a new day (at least by 
those who felt that the chief hindrance to comfort and material inde- 
pendence was the domination of the moneylender), when there was at 
least a chance for a larger part of the prodùce of labour to be retained in 
the hands of the peasants themselves. Now, forty years after the first! . 
co-operative Act was passed, the history of the movement is one of very 
partial success, and, on the whole, it has not been able to attract the con- 
fidence of the rural population. Brilliant successes there have been, and 
that in almost every Province, but there has been little sign of the growth - 


oof a co-operative commonwealth, such as some of us looked forward to 


in the early days. I could go on citing scheme after scheme which were 
introduced as the cure for the misery and squalour of so many Indian 
villages, were workéd by a limited number of people with enthusiasm, but 
have failed to move the apathy of the peasants, and then were dropped 
quietly into the background. 4 

So that, at the time the British people have retired from responsibility 
for the rule of India and Pakistan, we have to confess that the conditions 
among the rural population in the greater part of the country are unsatis- 
factory, and I, for one, am inclined to be very depressed at the position, 
and sometimes to feel that a good many years of work among the villages 
of India and also of Pakistan have shown far less result than we hoped 
for and very little of which we can be very proud. 


NECESSARY CHANGES 


And yet nothing is more clear than the fact that a large part of the con- 
ditions which lead to this depression CAN be altered, even without great’ 
Government reform schemes. I do not think that all that is necessary 
can be done without such schemes, however. ‘There must be large 
changes in land tenures; in the law relating to debt, in the control or lack 
of control of moneylenders, in the subdivision and fragmentation of land, 
in the provision of money for improvements under better terms than have 
ever been available, and the like. But for the moment I want to con- 
sider the experience of many of us who have attempted to take a part in 
improving things even with Government and public control as they are, 
and see where the great difficulty lies even in those areas where it is clear 
that peasant health, wealth and comfort could be increased with com- 
parative ease, resulting in a general raising of the living conditions of the 
people. 

For this purpose I want to use not only my own experience, for that is 
rather remote (though I do not think that the outlook has changed very 
much since I lived among the villagers of the Bombay Deccan and of 
Sind), but also notes made by a large number of others who have devoted 
much time and energy to the service of rural advancement in almost 
every part of the country. I may mention some of these, though they are 
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only people of whose work I have had pretty close knowledge. The first 
is Mr. Brayne, whose work in the Gurgaon district of.the East Punjab is 
unique, and who, I know, retains his faith in the possibility of the villages 
becoming the homes of sweetness and light even without very radical 
changes in legislation. I was induced to give this lecture on account of 
papers which my friend Mr. S. G. Patil, of Indore, sent to me telling of 
his experiences in trying to follow Mr. Brayne’s lead among the villages of 
his State. Then, all over the country there have been missionaries, co- 
operative workers, members of the agricultural departments, and hun- 
dreds of others who have in recent years made the improvement of vil- 
lages their main enthusiasm: Towering over them all is that leader 
whom we have just lost, Mr. Gandhi, who drew public attention in a 
more powerful manner than anyone else had been able to do, and who 
lived among the villagers and looked upon their rehabilitation as perhaps 
the greatest of his ambitions. 

In spite, however, of the work of all these and of many others, the 
results are meagre. Sometimes I am reminded of the proverbial result 
which one of our doggerel poets has enshrined in verse when St. Antony 
preached to the fishes: 


The sermon once ended, the good man descended, 
The eéls went on eeling, the crabs went on stealing, 
Much delighted were they, but they went their own way! 


r 


REASONS FOR SLOW AMELIORATION 


Why, is it that so much effort has achieved such comparatively small 
results? I think that a frank study of the question is the only way to 
achieve what so many of us have at heart. Let us suggest several reasons 
now for the comparative failure. 

First, I feel that it is partly because it has not always been realized that 
indian villagers are peasants, and*that peasants are the most immovable 
of all types of population. For to a peasant evérywhere—and it is essen- 
tial in the peasant mentality—life on the land is a means of livelihood and 
not a business, and that accordingly the continuance of what has besn 
done by his fathers is the most natural thing to do. Nay, it is almost a 
sin to change the method of doing anything. Now India is a country of 
peasants, with this type of thought very deeply ingrained. It is not limited 
to India, and I have met with exactly the same spirit in my travels and 
work in the Middle East—in Turkey, in Iran, and in Iraq. It would take 
generations to convert an Indian villager in most cases into a real town 
dweller who worked, say, in a mill. I have talked to many a peasant 
whose necessities have driven him to go to Bombay for a few months of 
work: in practically all cases they considered themselves as exiles and 
pined for their village in some remote corner of what might be a district 
in which scarcity perennially prevailed. This is the reason why there is 
really no drift to the cities as the figures I have given already show. 

The second point on which I would like to insist is that except in cer- 
tain areas and among certain classes and castes, the idea of making a 
profit, expressed in money, out of their activities is secondary: the first 
is to make a living. Among the Maratha kunbis whom I know best, for 
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instance, it is, of course, an excellent thing if there is a bumper crop, which 
can be sold at a good price, thus providing money which can be spent in 
jewellery for his wife and children, or in buying an extra pair of bullpcks, 
but it will make very little difference in the style of living or in the food 
which he will use. To take another instance. When I was in Sind I had 
some extra land which I did not want to use, and made it known that I 
was prepared to let this out for a year till I was ready to use it for my 
experimental work. It was well supplied with water, and I had several 
applications almost at once. But it was at a time when we were all for 
increasing the acreage of cotton, and I made it a condition that one-third 
of the land should be put under cotton. To this ali applicants demurred. 
“We will only put the-remainder of the land under cotton when we have 
provided for our own food throughout the year,” they said. They agreed 
that there was more profit to be made out of cotton, but that was a detail, 
and I had to let the land on their terms. The temptation of profit, in fact, 
goes'a very little way among the peasants of the greater part of India, and 
if that is the only inducement to change of method of life, you will not 
get very far with them. ` 


“ PATHETIC CONTENT ” 


The third point, against which all workers among the peasants of India 
have come, is the extreme apathy which is found everywhere. I remem- 
ber reading the very interesting little book of Mr. Brayne’s Socrates in an 
Indian Village, and was amused at the very great amount of persuasion 
which Socrates had to use to get the people to take up even the simplest 
improvement, and the way in which this would tend to be neglected unless - 
Socrates was continually pushing from behind. This apathy is perhaps 
justified in many cases, because in so many instances they have been vic- 
timized by unscrupulous outsiders, and they are apt to consider that any 
recommendation has a snag in it that they cannot see. “ Better the devil 
we know than the devil we don’t,” they feel. The suspicion is very largely 
justified, and will never, I’suppose, be met till they feel themselves on an 
intellectual level with those who approach them, or unless something has 
given them special confidence in the person with whom they are dealing. 
Socrates could get things done, because they, had got confidence in him, 
and such confidence is a matter of slow growth. 

The apathy is also caused by the feeling that any gain they may get, so 
far as money is concerned, will not come to them, but will be used either 
to pay off old debts to their moneylender or may be used as a justification 
for raising the rent of the land they occupy. As regards the former 
reason, there is good justification for the fear, for in many of the areas 
where famine may come at any time, the only security for the money- 
lender, in keeping the peasants alive during a period of scarcity, is the 
idea of recompensing himself in a good season or when prosperity arrives, 
whatever be its cause. As regards the possible increase of rent as a 
result of village prosperity, this hardly applies to zemindari regions except 
so far as sub-tenants are concerned, but is ever before the eyes of culti- 
vators in the ryotwari areas where the tendency in recent years has been 
for a larger and larger proportion of the people to be sub-tenants.. 

Whatever the cause, all workers in Indian villages’ are agreed that the 
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apathy is there, and none of the methods of overcoming it used in other 
countries. have hitherto availed to break the vicious circle of listlessness, 
low production and squalor, leading to further listlessness, low produc- 
tion and squalor. No doubt there have been individual cases where 
all this has been overcome, and I could quote many of them. Sometimes . 
it has been by some form of co-operative effort which has appealed to 
some of the leading members of a village community, sometimes it has 
been the presence of some outsider in whom the village has confidence, 
sometimes by the return to a village of a member who has seen better 
things elsewhere, or sometimes the presence of an energetic and self-sacri- 
ficing village teacher or the like. In spite of the apparent apathy, and 
also the other hindrances, I am confident that the villages of India which 
I know are waiting for something which will sweep through the country 
and bring about the “ will to improve,” which is now and has been in the 
past so sadly lacking. 


~ 


GROUNDS FOR HOPE 


Let us for a moment or two consider the advantages which Indian vil- 
lages have, just as we have considered the difficulties in the way. The 
first thing is that nearly all the areas are, in a normal year, far less pro- 
ductive than they need be. J,am not referring to famine areas in famine 
years, though there are one or two years at least of scarcity in every decade 
in many parts of India. But, apart from these, it is true that if the 
resources of manure and land were fully used, the production could be 
increased at least fifty per cent., without material change in the conditions 
otherwise. Now such an increase of production is the very first step 
towards a better life, and is vital.to the future of the country apart from 
its effect on the individual villages. This reserve of possible production 
is a great asset if better living villages are to be obtained. 

Next, there is now a large reserve of labour, unoccupied through a 
large part of the year, in the villages. This reserve of labour is increasing, 
and though most thinkers on India’s future are greatly concerned at 
this excess of population, I am convinced that for the next few years it 
may be of great advantage in the rehabilitation of the countryside. Jf 
this reserve of labour can be harnessed in its spare time to the work of 
cleaning up the village, collecting the available manure, planting up the 
now waste-ground, carrying out anti-erosion work suc} as bunding, dig- 
ging wells where this is possible, and the like matters, the chance of an 
early improvement of: the crop yield, of stoppage of the waste due to 
erosion and similar curses, and the consequent bettering of the health 
of the people would be greatly increased. I- have myself seen something 
of what can be done in one or two of the very doubtful areas of the 
Bombay Deccan, and there are no doubt many who have seen even more 
striking successes in other areas. 


GOVERNMENT HELP 


There is also the very great advantage that a large number of Govern- 
ment departments are anxious to help. The agricultural departments, if 
they have done nothing else, have been able to supply seed of the main 
crops, which will give larger yields than those normally in use, have been 
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able to give cheap methods of cutting losses due to diseases of crops (such 
as smut among almost all the corn crops), and have been able to supply 
bulls which will in a very few years, if properly used, increase the capacity 
of the cattle to cultivate the land. Other departments can also help, and. 
I am assured that under the new régimes will be even more ready to help 
than they have been in the past. I know that contact with Government i 
departments has been dreaded by villagers generally in the past owing to 
a tendency to corruption and to demanding maintenance from the vil- 
lagers when visiting any place. I sympathize with that dread, for I know 
that the charges have been true. But the more the villagers take matters 
into their own hands the less will be the danger in this direction, and the 
more the people used by the departments are really village-minded the 
less will be the trouble on this account. 

And yet, with these advantages and other like them, it seems a very 
uphill task to rehabilitate the generality of Indian villages. As I look round 
the world and see what has been done in peasant countries to improve 
_ couditions, I am rather depressed. Apart from revolutionary conditions, 
there are few areas where a peasant economy has been raised from a low to 
a higher level and life to a more healthy and comfortable standard. Den- 
mark is sometimes quoted, but that is not a peasant economy as we know 
it in India. In Russia there has been a change from what was at least as 
unsatisfactory a position as is India, but it has been done only by destroy- 
ing the peasant economy to a very large extent. All over Eastern Europe 
efforts are now being made, but, though it is very difficult to find out 
exactly what is happening, the impression is that here also the old peasant 
economy is being destroyed. In Western Asia, though I have myself seen 
the very great efforts that are being made in Turkey, there seems so far 
very little result. But I am not without hope in India all the same. Two 
things, however, must, I feel, be always remembered in this connection. 


A First PRIORITY 


First, if real progress is to be obtained, the whole force of public and 
Government opinion must look upon the improvement of the country- 
side as being a first priority in the improvement of the nation. It must 
be a first charge on finance and on the energy of the authorities and of 
voluntary organizations. For the next few years, even if at the cost of 
postporiing the beautification of the towns and expenditure on develop- 
ment in other directions, the rehabilitation of the rural areas must be 
done. This is the reason why so much has been achieved in Russia, 
though the methods by which it has been done there are abhorrent to 
most of us. Even if it be done in order merely to increase the land pro-, 
duction, and not for the sake of the people themselves, I shall be glad to 
have it’done whatever be the motive. 

Second, I feel that the whole question of better living for the villagers 
fnust be considered as one whole. In the past we have had so much of 
piecemeal work. There would be a visit from a vaccinator one day; 
just after, a health visitor would arrive; then he would be followed by an 
agricultural fieldman, and he again by a co-operative agent, and each 
of them would see only the success of his own work. The only way’ is 
‘to treat the villages as a whole with one agent, who will help Gf neces- 
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sary with the help and guidance of others) the better living of the people. 
One of the most striking successes in this direction has been the rehabili- 


tation-of a group of villages as a whole in a very depressed corner of . 


Kathiawar, initiated by Nanavati in 1912 and still prospering. The idea 
of Mr. Brayne’s village guides is a right one, and, provided that the proper 
people can be obtained and properly used, they may form the key to the 
betterment which we are discussing, but the cost will have to be provided 
from outside and not be a charge on the individual villages. 


A VISION OF THE FUTURE 


I am afraid that this lecture has been on the whole depressing. But 
I am not by any means hopeless. I can see in my mind’s eye a Deccan . 
village as I should like it to be. It is not one which is favoured by an 
irrigation scheme, though there are a number of wells which give water 
to a limited area for, say, ten months in the year. The village is clean, 
and all the rubbish and nightsoil is put into the village manute pit, which 
is used to fertilize the crops, especially the irrigated crops. All catfle 
manure is also there, for fuel is being grown in part of the village area 
where formerly only thorns and bushes grew. Every area not flat is care- 
fully bunded so as to preserve as much water as possible. The two most 
prominent buildings on the village site are the co-operative centre, where 
in addition agricultural stores are kept, and where crops are collected for 
co-operative marketing, and the school where both boys and girls are 
trained, at least up to the age of twelve, not only to be literate but also 
in village patriotism. When I can see this, and a thousand things that are 
not visible today, I shall be satisfied that India is on the march, not only 
to economic security, but also to having a happy and contented peasantry 
such as Mahatma Gandhi, whom we“mourn today, would have been 
proud to see. 





DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held jointly with the Overseas League 
on Tuesday, February 24, 1948, at Overseas House, Park Place, S.W.1, 
when Dr. HAROLD MANN read the foregoing paper. 


Sir MALCOLM DARLING, K.C.LE., presided, and said that he counted it 
a speciai privilege to be able to introduce Dr. Harold Main, because it 
was now about thirty years since he read a book of his, Land and Labour 
in a Deccan Village, which started him on a course of study which had 
been one of the main threads of his life. When he read that book Dr. 
Mann had been in India for seventeen or eighteen years and he stayed 
there for another twelve, first as Director of the Poona Agricultural Col- 
lege and then as Director of Agriculture of the Bombay Presidency. In 
the last fifteen years he had had the great advantage of visiting a number 
of other countries, notably Turkey, Iran, Irak, Russia, and East Africa, 
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and he had a store of varied knowledge which was of special importance 
to the subject on which he was to talk. 


After the reading of the paper the CHAIRMAN said that a debt of grati- 
tude was due to Dr. Mann for his clear, comprehensive, and, on the 
whole, very well-balanced picture of a vast- problem, a problem which 
touched 300,000,000 people living in the villages of a country the size of 
a sub-continent. In dealing with so vast a problem it was inevitable that 
those who had touched it should not agree at all points. He agreed with 
Dr. Mann on the broad details of what he had said, but there was a 
number of points, naturally, upon which the experience of the Punjab had 
led him not to different conclusions but to put the facts in a somewhat 
different perspective. 

He would not trouble the meeting with disagreement, but would first of 
all endorse some of the more important points made by Dr. Mann in his 
paper. He was absolutely right in his assessment of the difficulties of 
gétting something new moving in an Indian village. First of all, peasants 
were the most immovable of people, and, secondly, the stimulus of profit 
did not make the same appeal to the peasant as to the townsman. This' 
derived from his feeling that more was at stake than balancing a budget, 
and what was at stake was his whole wayof life. Thirdly, there was the 
apathy of the peasant, of which Dr. Mann had spoken. There one must 
not be too hard on the peasant. Those who had borne the heat and bur- 
den of the Indian day, and under circumstances very different from the 
hardships which confronted the peasant, would feel a certain sympathy 
with a man who felt that he should do as little as possible rather than as 
much as possible in his life. It was Mr. Moreland who pointed out to 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India that that was the funda- 
mental difficulty in getting better conditions into the Indian village. Until, 
indeed, the peasant could be aroused out of his apathy, all the nostrums 
for his betterment would be of comparatively little avail. 

As to an increase in production, it was one of the more encouraging 
aspects of the problem that agricultural experts said that, if the right 
things were done, production could be increased by 50 per cent. Dr. 
Mann said that his picture, on the whole, was a depressing one; but this 
depended on how one looked at the picture. If one looked at it against 
the background of the other countries he had visited he wondered if it 
would be so depressing, and that was a question he would like to ask him 
to reply to: how conditions in India compared with conditions in coun- 
tries like Irak and Persia and in the Middle East generally. He thought 
perhaps it would not be helpful to compare India with Russia, because 
conditions there were entirely different. 

Dr. Mann very properly mentioned Mr. Gandhi, because no discussion 
of the Indian problem would be complete without reference to the man 
who had been the best friend the Indian peasant had had for generations. 
He had had the great privilege of a talk with Mr. Gandhi last April, when 
they discussed village politics, and one of the questions he put to him 
was: What does the Indian village need most? Mr. Gandhi replied: A 
return to simplicity. He thought that was an interesting comment, be- 
cause he doubted very much whether what many reformers desired for the 
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Indian village would involve a return to simplicity. It might be that z 
return to simplicity under modern conditions was impossible, but, how- 
ever that might be, he went on to ask Mr. Gandhi what were the biggest 
changes he had seen in his life in the Indian village. He replied, first 
of all the power mill, which made it unnecessary for women to grind the 
corn. This was not, as Mr. Gandhi agreed, altogether an advantage, be- 
cause the corn ground by the women was more nutritious than the corn 
ground by the power mill. Other changes mentioned by Mr. Gandhi were 
an increase in the acquisitive spirit and the love of gambling and the 
cinema, of which he expressed the greatest horror. The speaker then 
asked him what he would put on the asset side, and there Mr. Gandhi’s 
hesitation was depressing, because he found it very difficult to mention 
anything. He agreed, however, when it was put to him that there had 
been an increase in the peasant’s self-respect. 

When the speaker rode through the Punjab, the United Provinces, and 
Central Provinces last winter, it was the changes which had taken place 
in the last thirty or forty years which interested him most, and for thoge 
who did not expect any revolutionary change there was a good deal to be 
put on the asset side, particularly in regard to women. He was able to 
ascertain to some extent what was going on amongst them, because his 
daughter was with him and had long conversations with village women. 
The chief point, perhaps, which emerged was the decline in the authority 
of the mother-in-law, to the advantage of the relationship of husband and 
wife, who were becoming more to each other than under the old condi- 
tions. But he was surprised to find that most of the Mohammedan 
gazetted officers he met were still in favour of purdah. They pointed to 
what was going on in Lahore and New Delhi in justification. He thoughi, 
however, that the days of purdah were numbered. 

A change which seemed to him on the best possible lines and which all 
Must approve was the better position of the Untouchable. There was 
no doubt that he was slowly becoming Touchable. The conditions varied 
from village to village, notably between advanced and remote villages. 
Another change he came across was in the attitude to animal life, the 
taking of which was forbidden by the fundamental Hindu doctrine of 
Ahimsa. In one village this had been relaxed to such an extent that fifty 
ox sixty monkeys had been shot, and was, perhaps, the most encouraging 
single change he had come across in his tour, as the monkey was a menace 
to anyone who wished to grow fruit or vegetables. 

To return to the general problem, he was doubtful whether village 
guides was the best solution. What the village needed first and foremost 
after education was a good strong leader to keep the village together and 
keep it from the disintegration with which it was threatened by modern 
forces. There were many other aspects of this problem on which he could 
talk, but he did not want to take up any further time. 


- Mr. F. L. Brayne said that he read Dr. Mann’s paper with the greatest 
pleasure, and he hoped that what he had said would be given far wider 
publicity than that meeting. It not only applied to India but to many 
countries in Africa and Asia. 

He would like to say something about the conservatism and apathy of 
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the peasant and would endorse what had been said about the reserve 
labour people who were fond of saying that there was no work for the 
surplus population. If they got down to the work of improvement of 
their villages, homes, and farms there would be an immense amount of 
work to do and there would not be a surplus pair of hands in any village 
in India for many years to come. 

With regard to this apathy, he was working in a village at home and he 
found it incredibly difficult to do anything new. The atmosphere of the 
village was all against change, and he felt this just as much in his village 
in Norfolk as he did in India. The land did not change, the weather did 
not change, the animals did not change, and it was difficult for the humans ` 
to change. The ordinary Indian peasant was a small-holding subsistence 
farmer, he had no resources, no reserves, and he would not change until 
he was dead certain that the change suggested would not get him into 
trouble. He had survived hitherto and he believed he would go on sur- 
viving if he followed the old ways; the printed word or the spoken word 
mgant nothing to him, and he could only be convinced by ocular demon- 
stration. 

The problem was usually approached from the wrong angle. The ob- 
jective was always “more production,” “more cash,” “more crops.” 
With Western people that was a verye powerful motive; they were 
struggling for a higher standard of life; they knew—until yesterday—that 
money would bring a higher standard, and so they were prepared to do all 
sorts of things to get more money. The peasant in India was quite con- 
tent with the standard he had got, so that incentive did not work; he did 
not realize that his old self-sufficient community life had gone since India 
had got into the stream of world markets, nor did he realize that science 
had made squalor and disease unnecessary. If it were desired to change 
him, he had to be shown a higher standard of living and to be so con- 
vinced that it was worth having that he would be willing to give up the 
things which kept him from attaining that higher standard of living. 
The picture of the higher standard of living must be kept before his 
eyes as being desirable and possible and therefore worth the extra work 
to get it. 

If we had only an economic objective we had nothing for the man who 
was already satisfied, and each person who was raised to economic inde- 
pendence dropped out of our plans and we were left with the hard core of 
incurable poverty. The people who could already made a living were the 
very ones we needed to inspire with an ambition for a higher standard 
of living so that they would use their resources better and thereby create 
opportunities to cure the poverty of the lowest stratum. 

The standard of living was the standard of the home, the standard of 
the home was the standard of the woman who kept it, and so long as 
programmes of development continued to be for men only they would fail. 
Until the programmes were built round the home and the women who 
kept the home the standard of living would never be raised.or the peasant 
persuaded to forsake his old ways. 


Miss MARIANI AFZAL said that there were at the helm of affairs in 
Pakistan men who were keenly alive to the need of village betterment. 
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For example, as early as October, when Pakistan was only two and a half 
months old, Mr. Khuro, the Prime Minister of Sind, said at a Rotary Club 
function in Karachi that his Government would do everything possible to 
better the conditions of life of the peasant. He disclosed that there were 
schemés under preparation for mechanized agriculture, and that orders 
had been placed for tractors which would be lent to zemindars and to 
peasants. 3 

Reading from a Pakistan paper, Miss Afzal quoted from a Press Note 
issued by the Sind Government, stating that there would be agrarian relief 
in the province, and announcing that the Government of Sind had 
ordered that peasants should in future be allotted half the produce as their 
share, and that no interest should be charged on debts payable to them. 
Any zemindar who charged interest would be prosecuted. Further, the 
Press Note announced that free labour had been forbidden except for the 
purpose of canal clearance and closing breaches. 

Citing another instance of a keen personal interest in the welfare 
of the peasant Miss Afzal mentioned Mr. Alafa Hussain, Editor of Dawn, 
who, in the capacity of Director of Publicity in Bengal, 1943, had been 
responsible for starting the information campaigns in the villages in 
Bengal. The purpose of these information campaigns was to educate the 
peasant on matters of health, hygiene, and a better standard of life. The 
officers and their staffs would go down to the villages of East Bengal, set 
up a centre, play several musical records, thus gathering together the 
villagers. When a large gathering assembled, they would lecture to them 
giving them the topical news of the day, the current prices of grain, and 
other items of information pertaining to village uplift. A branch of this 
organization also showed films to the villagers on subjects such as “ How 
to combat malaria,” “ Keep the home clean,” etc. 

Last, but not least, there was in Pakistan today a Cabinet Minister, Mr. 
Fazlur Rahman, who in 1943, when he was a member of the Bengal 
Ministry, showed his eagerness to better the conditions of life for the vil- 
lagers. He was the author of a Bill which advocated the abolition of the 
permanent settlement by which the middleman got all profits, the re- 
Clamation of waste land, and introduced the idea of a peasant dealing 
directly with the Government. 

These were only a few of the many Pakistanis who were keen to begin 
and bring into effect the reality of village uplift. Pakistan was pre- 
dominantly an agricultural country, she had an exportable surplus of food 
and was conscious of the réle she could play in contributing food to coun- 
tries of the world, many of which are experiencing today an acute short- 
age of food. Village uplift held a special significance for the Pakistani, 
and every effort is being made and will be made to tackle the problem. 
There would be concentration on modern agriculture, and Pakistan looked 
to countries like Great Britain and America for machinery and expert 
technical help. 

The “apathy ” of the people, which had been mentioned several times, 
was now a thing of the past. The people of Pakistan had experienced 
during these last six months a change so tremendous and overwhelming 
that it was not humanly possible for them to remain apathetic. Muslim 
agriculturists, as official records showed, had been uprooted from their 
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previous homes and had poured into Pakistan in millions. Three weeks 
ago she was in Pakistan and had met many villagers who were now 
refugees. These people, she felt, would welcome organized agricultural 
pursuits and would be ready to learn the modern methods of farming: A 
new sense of patriotism now existed in Pakistan. The Muslim peasant 
felt that if he worked he would be working not only for himself but for 
Pakistan, his country. The coming years would show the results which 
would speak for themselves, and she herself was optimistic. 

She could assure her audience that ideas accepted the world over about 
the position of women in the Indian sub-continent did not apply to Paki- 
stan; they were indeed out of date. She might claim to be an example of 
the modern woman in Pakistan. Miss Jinnah accompanied the Quaid-1- 
Azam during his recent tour of Baluchistan, and in those parts of the 
world, which were conservatively minded, she clearly made it understood 
by her own example that there was a job for each woman to do, whether 
it be in the home or outside. The fact that she (Miss Afzal) had been sent 
to this country on official work by the Government of Pakistan was an in- 
dication of the progressive attitude of the Government. The women of 
Pakistan were keenly alive to their responsibilities, and the men, far from 
standing in their way, were eager today to give them the helping hand. 

e 


Sir Joun WoopHEAD said that village uplift had been a topic for dis- 
cussion for over a hundred years, and it was sometimes depressing when 
one looked back and found that-more progress had not been made in im- 
proving the standard of living for the average villager, although he thought 
some progress had been made during his own time. One had seen im- 
provements in Bengal; there was a large number of villagers who pos- 
sessed a tin roof to their houses, there was an increase in the number of 
villagers who travelled by bus, also in the bazaars one saw an increasing 
number of what might be called luxury articles—bars of soap, toys, and 
such things—but the standard of living of the villager was low and should 
be raised. 

The problem, as he saw it, was largely an economic one. The peasant 
was apathetic, but he was apathetic perhaps because he saw so little 
chance of improvement. Conditions were against him. The villager must 
be given a larger gross income, not necessarily in cash, but his total re- 
ceipts in terms of food and surplus products must be increased, and when 
that had been increased his standard of living would rise. 

The greatest difficulty was the pressure of population on the land, and 
in that connection he would ask Dr. Mann whether the cultivator in 
Sind, where there was no such pressure of population, was better off 
than, say, the cultivator in East Bengal, where the area of the average 
holding was very small. If the cultivator had a larger holding he 
would certainly be better off, but the drainage of population on the land 
prevented this. During the last twenty or thirty years there had been a 
reduction in the size of the average holding. The solution for this was 
not easy; pressure of population could either be reduced by a decrease in 
the number of babies born or by a transfer of population from the land 
to industrial areas. He thought it was desirable that India should be more 
highly industrialized than it was today, but he feared that the numbers 
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which could be absorbed in industry would not be sufficient to ease the 
pressure on the land. 

The second pòint was that the produce of the holding was not sufficient, 
the output per acre was too small, but that, of course, could and should 
be remedied. It meant a greater use of fertilizers, improved seed, exten- 
sion of irrigation where possible, and these were essential if progress was 
to be made. One often heard that zemindars were to blame for the low 
standard of living. Personally he was not at all sure that the abolition of 
the zemindar would be a remedy for all ills- He was a little afraid of the 
dead level of the countryside when everybody was a landlord cultivator 
and there was nobody with a little more money, a little more leisure, a 
little more education to introduce something which was new. He looked 
rather askance at a countryside which consisted of nothing but the culti- 
vator who had an acre or two of land to plough and till. He was afraid 
a countryside of that nature would not be a countryside which would 
advance in any direction whatsoever. He was not certain that the pres- 
sure of rent in the greater part of India was a vital factor in the econdmic 
condition of the country. In many areas the peasant was protected with 
regard to an increase in his rent. In Bengal the rate of rent was not high. 
There was a great cry for reduction of rent, but he did not think that the 
rent was a burden; it did ndt prevent him from raising his standard of 
living, nor would its abolition or reduction increase the standard of living. 
One had to concentrate on the productivity of the soil, apart from indus- 
trialization so far as possible, and this would go the greatest way to raise 
the standard of living for the cultivator: 


Sir Huc Hoop said that he had not come prepared to speak on this 
very knotty problem and he could not say anything about the Indian ryot 
because he had no knowledge, or very little, beyond the confines of the 
Madras Presidency. The distinction which was always drawn between 
the villager and the town-dweller appeared to him to be a very nebulous 
one. There was no hard-and-fast line between the men who dwelt in the 
villages and those ‘who dwelt in the towns, for a very large number of 
townspeople had their roots in the villages, they had their family lands 
and their relations, so that there was no very clear distinction between 
the village-dweller and the town-dweller. This did not mean that the 
conditions in the village were the same as those in the town. Everyone 
knew they were not, but this problem of rural uplift appeared to him to 
come into two very distinct categories: one was the general question of 
the conditions of life in the village, the amenities which were provided, the 
community provisions which made life more agreeable; and the other was 
the question of the reward for labour. He entirely agreed with what had 
been said, that it was necessary that the profits of agriculture should be as 
far as possible enhanced. That was the main source of living in a village. 

In the hungry ’thirties the conditions in the villages deteriorated very 
materially, and when it came to an increase in prices in the early years 
of the war the Madras Government was bitterly assailed by its neigh- 
bours for not taking any steps to restrict the rise in prices. The Govern- 
ment did nothing until the price had gone up to about double what it 
was before. When it went beyond that, one had to take steps, and the 
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Madras Government did in fact take very effective steps; but the general 
economic conditions in the villages must depend necessarily on the return 
for labour. . 

He entirely agreed with what had been said about this question of 
apathy. There were times when one had to deal with the ryot: he was 
a very maddening person. One talked to him and said, “If you will do 
that you will be better off,” and he would say, “ That is true, but we do 
not do it that way.” The fact of the matter was not that he was apathetic, 
but he could not afferd to fake the risk. He knew that with certain 
methods of agriculture he could make a living of a sort, but if he adopted 
what the Agricultural Department recommended he was not at all sure 
that it would work out as they said it would. The peasant had his age- 
old knowledge of agriculture on his own lines at his disposal, though one 
was tempted to feel at times that he was most stupid when it came to try- 
ing to get an improvement; but one must recognize that some recom- 
mendations involved retraining his labourers. 

He was afraid that he did not entirely agree with what Dr. Mann had 
said about village guides. If someone was to be sent to the villages to 
talk about agriculture, or co-operation, or public health, or anything else, 
he must know what he was talking about, and it was not possible to pro- 
duce a man with an encyclopedic knowledge of agriculture, health, co- 
operative societies, and all the rest. There must be a team and the vil- 
lager was not so stupid that he would be completely confused by one 
man talking to him on one subject and another talking a week later on 
another. The man who went to the village to talk about one thing or the 
other must be an expert in his own line. 

The executive in the village was a different matter, he had to get all 
these things done, and it was for the village headman to give a lead and 
try to get improvements made. There were some experiments made in 
Madras towards the middle of the war on this question of village uplift. 
It looked as if it had been tackled from the wrong end, so the Govern- 
ment tried setting up classes for village headmen and by demonstrations, 
lectures, and teaching to get them to realize what improvements it was 
possible to make in a village, so that the urge for improvement might 
come from within the village. 

There had beena considerable improvement in the last generation, con- 
ditions in the villages were better than they were, and with the supply of 
grid electricity there had been a further advance. A demand for electric 
pumps on wells had been rather a marked feature in Madras, and it was 
very distressing to be compelled during the war to refuse further connec- 
tions at the instance of the Government of India, which was impressed by 
the need to conserve all electrical equipment to meet possible war require- 
ments. 

Those of us who have experience of the enormous difference made to 
our personal and home comfort by the advent during the last forty years 
of an electric supply in the towns in India cannot fail to realize what a 
change must come over village life when electricity becomes available in 
the villages, and that change is already under way in Madras. 


Mr. H. S. L. Potak asked whether one of the important elements in 
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this apathy was not malnutrition. When people were under-fed they 
were narrow, unimaginative, and difficult to start. Could it be a prac- 
tical suggestion that the Ministers of Education in the various Provinces 
of India and Pakistan should apply at least 75 per cent. of their resources 
to the education of the women? 


Sir LANCELOT GRAHAM asked if the technique for dealing with malaria 
in the villages was being developed. The average villager was crippled 
for so many months in the year owing to his attack of malaria and he was 
a poor man the whole year round, physically and morally, because of 
malaria. 


Mr. H. BANNING RICHARDSON said that Western countries laid great 
stress on raising the standard of living, and though this is undoubtedly 
important, the present chaotic conditions in the world were a direct result 
of the misdirected efforts of those who had wealth and power during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. When he first went to India he 
was inclined to disagree with Gandhiji about the use of mechanical 
devices in the villages, but after a few years he came to see what he was 
aiming at, the preservation of the way of life of the people. The standard 
of life could undoubtedly be raised very quickly if Russian methods were 
used, but this would result in a type of civilization completely different 
from the present one and from what it had been during the greatest 
periods of Indian history, which are represented in the present Exhibition 
of Indian Art. Was the aim to reproduce some sort of present or past 
Western civilization grafted on to an Indian, possibly decaying, form of 
life, or was the intention to reconstruct the Indian village in a new form, 
but using machinery to the least possible extent and not the greatest pos- 
sible extent? 


Sir HENRY CRAW said that his experience was not in one of the Pro- 
vinces of India but in Burma, where the position in the villages was very 
much the same as in some of the Indian Provinces. He had seen a good 
deal of the attempts to improve agriculture, and he would like to em- 
phasize that the only way to accomplish it was by ocular demonstration. 
It must be proved that an improvement would actually work out in prac- 
tice before it would be adopted. 

It was difficult to see how the apathetic attitude would be got over. 
One thing which struck him in Burma was that the religion had a strong 
effect in holding down the villagers to the rut in which they were brought 
up. When crop prices rose the villagers received very much more money, 
but they did not use it to pay their debts and improve their position, 
they had a big religious or social function and spent their money in com- 
petitive entertainments. It was no good talking about Westernizing or 
not Westernizing; transport had been improved, lighting had been im- 
proved, it wastoo late to say that the villages would not be Westernized, 
it had been done. He hoped what Miss Afzal had said about Pakistan 
would obtain throughout. 

He proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer and to the Chairman which 
was accorded by applause. 
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Dr. MANN, in reply to the discussion, said that so many points had been 
raised that time would only allow him to touch upon one or two of them. 
The Indian population, so far as he knew, were unfit, they were subject 
to disease, and the result of malnutrition went a long way further than 
people had been accustomed to think. It had a great deal to do with the 
apathy and the lack of energy which was so characteristic. Sir Lancelot 
Graham spoke of the prevalence of malaria as ruining the capacity and 
power of Indian peasants to work. He was sure this was the case, par- 
ticularly in irrigation areas. He knew Sind well and there was no place 
in which he had been where malaria had played such havoc with the 
energy of the people. l 

He sympathized very much with the last speaker with regard to de- 
ciding what was the objective of the attempt to make the villages different 
from what they were today. Was it desired to make a Western civiliza- 
tion in India? (“No.”) If not, it would alter a great deal of what one 
would suggest with regard to them. The Russians had definitely gone 
owt to make a Western civilization in the villages: they were probably 
getting it. A great deal of the failure in India had been due to the fact 
that there was no definite objective. Half the administrators in India had 
had the idea of making a Western civilization in India, the other half had 
not, and until this was settled there wold not be a consistent policy 
towards the improvement of the villages. 

The Chairman had asked him to say something about what he had 
found in connection with village improvement in Western Asia and other 
countries in which he had worked. There was as much depression in 
Turkey, Syria, Irak, and Persia-as there was in India. In Turkey 
particularly, although more had been done than in any other country of 
Western Asia, the depression existed very badly and people did not know 
how to carry on; there was also the same conflict of objective. The 
ruling classes definitely wanted Western civilization, the peasants did not, 
and until this was settled no one was likely to get very far. 

He hoped that the story he had been able to tell might be of some use 
to somebody, and that the future of India and the Indian villages might 
be more glorious than it had ever been in the past. 





THE INDUSTRIAL PROSPECT IN INDIA 


By Mr. Eric P. W. DA COSTA 
(General Manager, Textile Machinery Corporation, India) 


I PROPOSE to deal in this paper, in a manner necessarily brief and inade- 
quate, with certain broad factors in the Indian political and economic 
situation which are likely to influence the course of Indian industry over 
the next ten years. The perils of prophecy could hardly have been under- 
taken under more uncertain conditions. We have not yet established in 
India anything like the system of statistical intelligence which provides 
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in this country, and even more in the United States of America,* a firm 
basis on which reasonable, if not always accurate, predictions of future 
industrial trends are possible. Even if we had this machinery of pro- 
phecy, it is doubtful if it could be successfully invoked over the next ten 
years, for these critical years will probably provide one of the greatest 
breaks in political and economic tradition that we have ever experienced. 

We cherish the hope that in these years the nation will be born anew 
and born different. It is certain that many of the changes to take place 
in the political and social field will be reflected in the economic sphere; 
but these developments which will form so much of the pattern of our 
new history will take time to run their unhurried course. It is difficult 
to believe that the conditions which surround Indian industry will be 
greatly altered in the short period and, so far as new industrialization is 
concerned, there are certain limitations in our resources, particularly of 
capital and personnel, which place a severe limit on advance in the next 
five years. And the progress in the succeeding quinquennium will be 
rapid only to the extent that we are now able to set in train, by plans 
and deeds aforethought, the instruments by which new production is to 
be attained. 


N 
RELATIONS WITH PAKISTAN 


In attempting this twofold ‘purpose, firstly, of describing in terms of 
the prevailing political and economic climate the probable course of 
Indian industry in the next five years and, secondly, of laying down the 
conditions which must be fulfilled for rapid progress thereafter, I should 
make clear that I propose to confine myself to the Dominion of India, 
with whose problems I am more familiar and where planning has pro- 
ceeded far enough to give us some sense of direction. The economic 
relations between India and Pakistan have recently been the subject of a 
paper read before the East India Association by Sir Arthur Waugh, and 
there is little in any case that I can add to his exposition. There are 
obvious links in the economic sphere between India and Pakistan which 
will need to be sustained, and for the next five years, certainly, Indian 
industry will have to bear the immediate needs of Pakistan closely in 
mind. One may even venture to hope, notwithstanding recent unhappy 
events, that the pressure of economic needs will ordain a bond of good- 
will on which a larger foundation for co-operation will ‘one day be built. 


RECENT SETBACKS 


The partition of the country and the serious dislocation that it caused 
constituted a severe reverse for Indian industry in the latter half of 1947, 
but this has not been the most unfavourable obstacle to be overcome. 
The major setback of the last eighteen months has been a pernicious 
undermining of business confidence which has almost completely arrested 
that brief display of enterprise and initiative which was one of the most 
hopeful and significant signs of the period from the cessation of hos- 





* Particularly the information available in the Economic. Reports of 


the President, for which statutory provision was made in the Employment 
Act of 1946. 
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~ tilities till August, 1946. There were good reasons for the decline of 
- confidence. The communal tension, beginning in Calcutta with the 
tragic events of August 16, 1946, and following days, certainly has not 
promoted a sense of security. The aggressive demands of labour due in 
the main to the failure of real wages to rise or even keep pace with rising 
prices, but also fomented under Communist leadership within the All- 
India Trade Union Congress, pointed, apart from immediate losses due 
to strikes, to a decline of future profits. The unwise provisions of the 
Budget of March, 1947, which impaired all the confidence which had 
been generated by the Budget of the previous year, took the heart out of 
new investment. All these and the disastrous events in the Punjab and 
more recently in Kashmir have greatly undermined initiative and business 
confidence in a country never plentifully endowed with either. The in- 
terim Budget of November, 1947, presented by Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, the present Finance Minister, was very obviously designed to 
rally declining confidence, and reports would appear to indicate that it 
did in part succeed in this end. But confidence in India is a tender plant, 
and it is not clear that the favourable atmosphere created by the Budget 
has yet been translated into new undertakings or that of itself it can pro- 
vide the soil in which unchecked initiative may continue at last steadily 
to grow. ° 


r 


REDUCED OUTPUT 


The signs are certainly not all favourable. While the central Budget, 
gracefully avoiding provision for continuous hostilities in Kashmir and 
other exceptional charges, presented a more favourable picture of the 
nation’s finances than was expected, it did not contain any element, apart 
from a vague promise of support and the absence of fresh taxation, which 
would provide private industry with cause for jubilation. A more for- 
ward-looking industrial investment policy with, if necessary, specific pro- 
visions for subsidies may be necessary to carry industry over the slough 
of despond in which it has become involved. It is certainly a significant 
fact that, while profit margins remain quite high, practically every in- 
dusiry in the country during the year 1947 ran at considerably below 
peak capacity. In the cotton textile industry production for 1947 was as 
‘low as 3,800 million yards against peak mill production in 1944 of 4,800 
million yards and against possible production, with cotton in full supply 
and triple-shift working throughout, of over 7,000 million yards. Our 
steel output was a little over 800,000 tons against capacity of 1,200,000 
tons; our cement production was only about 1,800,000 tons against 
capacity of 24 million tons. Estimated sugar production for 1946-47 was 
only 925,400 tons against peak production of 1,241,700 tons in 1939-40. 

Broadly it may be said that Indian industry was working in 1947 at 
between two-thirds and three-fourths its rated capacity, and that in every 
case private enterprise, even with considerable prospects of profit before 
it, was unable at any time in the year to run at capacity. That manage- 
ments in India could have done better with more imagination and drive 
may be conceded, but the real obstacles arose far more from govern- 
ment inactivity than from private inertia. While there was some im- 
provement in coal raisings, there was a further deterioration in transport, 
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and one of the most important causes of decline was the running down 
of commercial communications largely as a result of our failure to repair 
rapidly the damage caused by overwork of both tracks and vehicles 
during the war. It is now apparent that only a sustained drive to hunt 
down bottlenecks will attain success, and pious exhortations on the need 
for production, unaccompanied by specific assistance in the procurement 
of materials and in the provision of transport, will fall increasingly on 
stony ground. 
LABOUR DIFFICULTIES 


There is no direction in which more urgent assistance of the State is 
required than in the matter of industrial relations. Anyone who ‘has had 
to deal, as I have, with labour and labour leaders of all ranks in the area 
around Calcutta will appreciate at once the gulf which divides existing 
conditions from the years in which peak production was attained. Backed. 
by a series of awards in their favour, organized labour has resorted 
steadily to the strike, often with violence, as the sole weapon of enforcing 
its claims, not only for higher wages, which were often justified, but for ` 
resistance to managements in relatively small matters of industrial disci- 
pline, such as the issue of reprimands on the enforcement of days and 
hours of work. The undermining of industrial discipline such as that 
which has already occurred in numerous factories in the Calcutta area, 
af not arrested will be one of the most severe obstacles to new industrial- 
ization. The Government of India has recently shown that it is alive to 
this danger, and the appeals made by Pandit Jawarhalal Nehru and 
Sardar Vallabhai Patel will probably bear some fruit. But the situation 
is grave enough for the re-enactment of the Defence of India Rules which 
‘operated so effectively during the war. Along with their enactment 
will be the prescription by the government of minimum wages and con- 
ditions of work which will remove the worst grievances, particularly in 
respect of housing, endured stoically by workers in Bombay and Calcutta 
during the war years. Provincial governments with whom the portfolios 
of Industries and Labour now rest clearly do not have the resources to 
deal with them unaided. It is vital, not only because of the need for 
uniformity, that all matters of industrial welfare and industrial relations 
should be placed by the Central Government on a war-time footing with 
employers and employed equally compelled to surrender sectional in- 
terests for the well-being of the country as a whole. 


SHORT-TERM ADVANCES 


Believing, as I do, that the Government of India is not merely alive to 
these problems but is determined with all the power and energy that it 
commands to address itself to the tasks of industrial production, I am 
confident that within the next two or three years we shall see a steady 
rallying of output in existing industries until we attain nearly peak 
capacity; we shall also see in the next three to five years the setting up 
of the limited new industries for which industrial equipment from abroad 
has already been ordered. New industrial production is not likely in this 
period to be spectacular. It is to be hoped that the new fertilizer factory 
at Sindri, designed to produce 350,000 tons of ammonium sulphate an- 
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nually, will be in operation; that a substantial beginning will have beer 
. made with the textile machinery industry, which in three units may be 
producing in three to five years all the spinning ringframes the country 
requires with small quantities of other spinning machines and all the 
looms required. Several new power units will be in operation and other 
units will be under way. It is to be hoped that coal production, which is 
so vital an ingredient of all industrialization, will have been stepped up 
from 28 to 40 million tons; that two new steel units, each of about 
500,000 tons capacity, will be nearing completion; that cement capacity 
will be nearly doubled. Assuming a triple shift is imposed in the cotton 
textile industry, it is likely that all these developments would increase our 
industrial output at the end of five years by about Rs. 300 crores an- 
nually, possibly a 30 per cent. increase on output at present. New in- 
dustrial employment under all heads may be of the order of 600,000 per- 
sons, mostly in the cotton textile industry, and may be taken at about 
20 per cent. more than existing employment in organized industries. 
‘These are certainly not achievements which will make any impression or 
the abolition of poverty or on the dispelling of unemployment; they pro- 
vide for a higher output per head in industry, but unless there is a com- 
parable development in agriculture the over-all picture may be gloomier 
than at present with unemployment still incyeasing. These are hard and 
melancholy goals for a nation on the threshold of a new journey, but they 
are part of the desert which must be crossed in order to reach at last the 
promised land. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN’ 


The dominant note of Indian industry in the next five years is, there- 
fore, the reorganization of existing units rather than extensive new indus- 
trialization. This is not, indeed, a matter of choice, because, except for 
the very limited extent already indicated, the equipment for new units | 
is unlikely to be available. The position in regard to capital equipment 
for India from both Great Britain and the United States is, indeed, likely 
to undergo further deterioration as a result of the high priority which is to 
be given to the European Recovery Programme. We have often tended 
in India to assume too lightly that capital equipment which we required 
from the United States would always be available if the necessary dollar 
facilities could be arranged. The examination of the details of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme has now shown that even in the case of 
Europe, which is to be accorded the highest priority, the provision of 
finance is the easiest of all the necessary tasks. 

The problem of physical supply, in view of the vast domestic needs of 
the United States, presents in several respects a far more intractable prob- 

lem. Even steel, which is likely to be the decisive factor in European re- 
covery, remains a critical bottleneck, it being doubtful whether an annual 
export rate at the 1947 figure of 66 million tons of rolled and drawn 
steel products can be maintained. The problem of transport is, if any- 
thing, even more acute; except for a hope of 20,000 freight cars held out 
in the report of the Harriman Committee, Europe’s prospects of re- 
ceiving any imports of wagons from America appear very dim. The full 
implications of these facts, so far as Indian industrialization is concerned. 
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have never been realized. Steel, coal, and transport are the pillars of 
modern industrial organization. If we cannot obtain them under the 
Marshall Plan or otherwise, a violent injustice will be done to our 
people, arresting at once even the moderate industrialization which we 
now propose to put into train. I cannot believe that the United States 
and the other nations affected can seriously wish to deny to our people, 
still engulfed in poverty and distress far more exhausting than anything 
now in Europe, the elements of assistance on which rapid material pro- 
gress can at last be made. 


THE NEED FOR TECHNICIANS 


The problems of capital equipment and of technical personnel are the 
two great stumbling-blocks of new industrialization. They are, indeed, 
related and constitute together one of the most vicious circles with which 
any country could be faced. If we engage technical personnel without the 
capital equipment, the arrival of which is problematic, we incur expendi- 
ture which may prove a deadweight loss which we can now ill afford. 
And yet without technical personnel new industries cannot be planned 
and orders for capital equipment of the most effective kind cannot be 
placed. The dilemma, except in the case of collaboration agreements 
between British or Americaneand Indian firms is all but complete. Tech- 
nicians of the required calibre from the United States are almost un- 
obtainable in the boom conditions which now obtain in that country. 
And the position in regard to British technicians is Jess promising than it 
has been for a long time. 

It was a recognition of these likely difficulties which persuaded our 
Government that the solution was to be found in training our students 
abroad. I have had opportunities during a recent trip in the United 
States and in this country to review the results of this scheme, which has 
now been in operation since the termination of hostilities. As far as I 
can determine the results have been bitterly disappointing, in many 
cases the training received being casual and certainly inadequate to 
enable the student to assume any responsible charge on returning to the 
country. There is no need, nor is this the place, to allot blame for this 
failure to obtain a return for expenditure incurred by India at great price. 
But I believe I can with confidence leave with members of the East India 
Association the thought that they cannot in any finer way promote the 
welfare of the inhabitants of India than by using their very great influence 
to see that Indian students receive in the great factories of this country 
the real knowledge and training which is the only foundation on which a 
great edifice of industrialization can one day be raised. 


GOVERNMENT’S PART 


The problems of industrial training are central to all our plans, and if 
we cannot accomplish within the next five years much of the preliminary 
training of fair numbers of our workmen and most of the training of 
supervisory technical staff, we shall be in no position to launch into 
the ambitious programme of new industrialisation which we have so 
spaciously planned. Indian industry in the past, engaged on lines which 
did not call for any very exacting technical know-how, has not often 
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taken long thought for the morrow. Whether in the course of the next 
few years private industry will readjust its thinking to its newer reponsi- 
bilities is still to be seen. It would appear likely that Indian industry wil 
still expect technical training and, possibly, research to be the govern- 
ment’s contribution to the country’s industrialization. And in the cir- 
cumstances of India there is much to commend this view. Broadly, the 
resources of Indian industrialists are too limited for them to adopt any- 
thing except a niggardly policy in both directions, and they are not yet 
equipped with that basis of scientific training which will enable them to 
assess accurately both the scope and the value of industrial research. 
The country’s development calls for a sustained programme of industrial 
training and research, and it is right that this programme should be 
organized and maintained by all the resources of the State. 

The acceptance without question of the increasing rôle of the State in 
the tasks of Indian industrialization is, to my mind, one of the most hope- 
ful signs of future progress. It holds out promise of much more effective 
regulation of new industry than now obtains. A single example, with the 
details of which I am familiar, may illustrate a general tendency. There 
are now three large companies in India engaged on the manufacture 
of cotton-spinning machinery. The field is so vast, and the need for 
manufacturing all the machines in the range so urgent, that one would 
have expected these companies to come to a working agreement, each: 
concentrating on the full output for selected machines and all working 
together, as with textile machinery makers in this country, using their 
special units for non-competing purposes. At present, however, all three 
companies are making spinning ring-frames at a level which is clearly 
below optimum capacity with costs relatively high because of low output. 
I look with confidence increasingly to the extension of the scope of plan- 
ning to prevent any similar developments of new industries on existing 
lines. The fact that the Government enjoys the full trust of industrialists 
is one of the most hopeful indications that they will accept its directions 
in such matters with good grace. 


FIVE YEARS—AND AFTER 


The economic climate in which new industry will develop in the years 
after 1952 will not always provide fair weather. A plan, like an army, 
marches on its stomach. The problem of new investment will be severe 
unless we can establish in food and clothing some margin over current 
requirements so as to permit of capital formation on a scale adequate to 
finance new industrial and other undertakings. The Bombay Plan, with 
considerably more optimism than is now possible, assumed that we could 
use created money to the extent of Rs. 3,400 crores at pre-war prices to 
finance the three stages of.the Plan. During the five years after 1952 it is 
likely that inflationary trends will still be in evidence, and it may well be 
that the time will not be opportune for the issue of created money on any 
significant scale. The immediate task, therefore, is to augment production 
of food and clothing so that when consumption is restricted in the years 
after 1952 we shall not be striking at a desperate poverty line but well 
above it. 

The Government of India is already addressing itself with vigour to 
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both problems, and there is reason to believe that substantial success in . 
these directions will by 1952 have been achieved. Assuming that we can 
obtain in these years the capital equipment and can arrange for the 
technical skill necessary for our new industries, the weather is set fair 
for a widespread development in Indian industry in the years that follow. 
Industry must still, however, in Indian conditions, take second place to 
agriculture. The lives of the great mass of people must still, and perhaps 
for ever, be tied to the land. Year after year down the centuries land has 
given to generations of our people the means of livelihood, the quiet tran- 
quillity of the rural scene, the permanence of a thing unchanging. It will 
not be the part of Indian industry nor, fortunately perhaps, will it ever 
have the means to supplant that way of life for the great mass of our 
people. But it will be its task to bring more comfort to the village home 
as well as to bring more knowledge and power to the towns. And it will 
play an increasing part in providing- us with the means on which at last we 
may make our voices heard in the councils of the world. 


The Discussion on this lecture, which was given at Overseas House 8n 
March 4, will appear in the July issue of the ASIATIC REVIEW. 


(End of the Proceedings of the East India Association.) 


AMERICAN REACTION TO RECENT POLITICAL 
EVENTS IN INDIA 


By Miss M. ELEANOR HERRINGTON, M.B.E. 


THERE used to be no widespread interest in India throughout the United 
States, and the study of Indian affairs was confined largely to church 
groups supporting foreign missions and to “liberal” groups highly critical 
of imperialism. Others who thought about India at all were usually sus- 
picious of the British administration, for a people whose early history 
casts the British Government in the rôle of a villain found it easy to draw 
a parallel in India: “We got our freedom from the British and why 
shouldn’t the Indians?” There was also a tendency to make-self-gratifying 
comparisons between British administration in India and American ad- 
ministration in the Philippines. 

Suspicion .of British policy was exploited by a small but highly vocal 
band of Indians, most of whom came to the United States as students and 
soon blossomed into lecturers and writers. At the same time the small 
percentage of Americans seriously interested in developments in India 
had the benefit of excellent factual reports sent from that country by 
correspondents of America’s leading newspapers and press agencies. 

Interest in India became more positive and more sharply focused with 
the rise of the Gandhi and Nehru legends. Like G. B. Shaw, Gandhi 
always had great news value and his pronouncements were sure to make 
the headlines. Pacifists hailed him as a prophet and, together with thou- 
sands of others who regarded him with a vague sentimental reverence, 
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followed the simple logic that as Gandhi was a saint the British in 
thwarting him must be possessed of*devils. In the case of Nehru the 
argument was equally simple: Nehru was a great patriot, Nehru had been 
imprisoned by the British, therefore the: British must be in the wrong. 

Sympathy with the Congress Party was widespread and its claim to 
speak for the whole of India was generally accepted, because for years its 
case had been well publicized both by-accredited and self-appointed 
spokesmen. There was, on the other hand, little knowledge of the Mus- 
lim League, and less sympathy for it. Until very recently there was only 
one spokesman for the League in the United States, and he made the 
tactical error of attacking Gandhi and Nehru instead of confining himself 
to a positive statement of his own party’s views. It was not until Octo- 
ber, 1946, when a Muslim League representative was invited to speak 
before the Herald-Tribune Forum in New York that a full exposition of 
the Muslim League case was heard in the United States. 

With America’s entry into the war Indian independence acquired a 
stsange new set of champions. British policy in India was loudly de- » 
nounced by many- who had no real interest'in the fate of the Indian 
people, but who had a very lively interest in creating dissensions between 
the United States and Britain and in discrediting the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill.. Nazi sympathizers who befoye Pearl Harbour had openly 
supported the Hitler regime, isolationists and “ America Firsters ” who 
had had to abandon their former activities, all seized upon the Indian 
question as the handiest cudgel with which to belabour the British, and 
wielded it vigorously. 

The Cripps Mission brought to many in the United States a new realiza- 

tion of the complexities of the Indian problem. Rejection of the offer 
and the beginning of Gandhi’s “ Quit India ” campaign caused bewilder- 
ment and irritation and heightened the natural anxiety for the safety of 
American troops in India. But underneath the bewilderment, irritation, 

` and anxiety lurked the old uneasy conviction that-the British must some- 
how be wrong. When the Congress Party leaders were arrested, old 
habits of thought proved too strong. For the great majority the imprison- 
ment. of Gandhi and Nehru swept away the clouds of uncertainty. This 
was thé.old familiar pattern, after all; Gandhi and Nehru must have been 
right all along and the British wrong. 

, As the war progressed and India became an increasingly important 
base for American forces, anxiety for a political settlement grew. When 
Lord Wavell released Nehru and his colleagues, and invited the leaders 
to the 1945 conference, there was general appreciation of his sincerity 
and of the inherent difficulties; scepticism was confined to the extreme 
left wing and the professional Anglophobes. The Indian leaders were 
blamed for the failure of-the negotiations, and Jinnah received most of the 
censure, for American, opinion continued to show little sympathy with the 
Muslim League and its demand for Pakistan. 

At the end of hostilities American business manifested a growing in- 
terest in India as a potential market, and an impatience for the release 

° of India’s sterling credits. At the same time the right wing was develop- 
ing a fear that as the British withdrew from India‘ Russian influence 
might increase. ` The Hearst Press, for example, was torn between desire 
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to see the British driven out and fear that they might see the Russians 
moving in. 

The return of American soldiers from India had much less effect on 
public opinion than had been expected. Some returned as bitter critics 
of the British administration, some as equally ardent champions. It 
depended largely on their preconceived ideas and the contacts they had 
made in India. But many had not attempted to unravel the tangle of 
Indian politics; they were glad to get home and let it go at that. 

The real turning-point in American opinion was Mr. Attlee’s statement 
in the House of Commons on March 15, 1946. It was not so much the 
announcement that a Cabinet Mission was to be sent to India; it was his 
use of the magic word “independence,” which has a peculiar charm for 
Americans, 


“India herself must choose what will be her future Constitution, 
what will be her position in the world.... If... she elects for 
independence, in our view she has the right to do-so.” 


It did not matter that Mr. Amery had been saying almost the same thing 
for years. Almost the same thing would not do, nothing but the use 
of the word “independence” could break the spell of suspicion and 
scepticism. From that moment unfriendly comment began to dwindle. 

The arrival of the Cabinet Mission was noted with mingled optimism 
and pessimism as to the chances of a satisfactory settlement. There was 
general faith now in Britain’s aims and sincerity. On the failure of the 
preliminary discussions American opinion absolved the British from 
blame and placed the responsibility on “the intransigent leaders of 
India.” When the Mission’s plan was announced comments were unani- 
mously favourable, even from consistent critics of British policy. The 
only discordant note was sounded by the New York Daily Worker, which 
reported that the British Mission had won the initiative by playing on 
Indian differences and so was confident it could dictate its award as a 
basis for any settlement. The majority opinion was that of the Christian 
Science. Monitor: 


“If ever a reasonable basis for agreement existed it is now, and 
the two parties face a clear decision whether to accept or shoulder 
responsibility for refusal.” : 


The Washington Post commented on “ the extraordinary spectacle of 
an imperial Power moving in to draw up a charter of freedom after those 
who had been clamorously derfianding it had failed to do so.” 

Rejection of the Cabinet Mission’s plan brought mounting criticism of 
Jinnah and the Muslim League, and blame for the Calcutta riots was 
attributed to the League’s “Direct Action” resolution. As Jinnah’s 
prestige sank even lower Nehru’s rose, and there was jubilation in liberal 
circles over the formation of the first All-Indian Viceroy’s Council. At 
the same time there was foreboding for the future peace of India as 
communal rioting spread. 

The announcement of February 20, 1947, fixing a date for British with- 
drawal, was acclaimed as an event of tremendous significance which put 
the fate of India squarely in the hands of the Indians themselves. The 
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British people, said the New York Herald-Tribune, “have taken on a 
new: dignity and a new moral strength which multiplies the respect they 
have won by courage in war and patience under the privations of peace.” 
But mingled with praise of British policy was the continuing fear of civil 
war and of Russian influence after British withdrawal. 

There was widespread interest again in the June 3 proposals for the 
partition of India and the transfer of power, and profound relief at the 
news that all parties had accepted the offer. Amid applause for British 
statesmanship there were special tributes for the Viceroy and the Prime 
Minister. Walter Lippman wrote: 


“The Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, and the Viceroy, Lord Mount- 
batten, have done a service to all mankind by showing what states- 
mėn can do, not with force or with money, but with lucidity, reason, 
imagination, resolution, sincerity, and good will. . . . Perhaps 
Britain’s finest hours are not in the past; certainly this performance 
is not the work of a decadent people. This, on the contrary, is a 
work of a political genius requiring the ripest wisdom and the 
freshest vigour, and it is done with elegance and style that will com- 
pel and will receive an instinctive respect throughout the civilized 


world.” i 


Partition was regarded with many misgivings but accepted as the best 
available solution. Division of the Indian Army was deplored, and there 
were frequent expressions of fervent hope that Pakistan and India would 
elect to remain within the Commonwealth. 

The actual transfer of power and the ceremonies of August 15 were 
widely reported by the American press and radio, with emphasis on the 
historic character of the day, and frequent comparisons with the Philip- 
pines. The New York Times, for example, said : 


“It is part of the greatness of the day that the transition from 
British rule to Indian self-government is being accomplished by 
mutual agreement and amid reciprocal good will equalled in‘colonial 
history only within the British Empire itself, and outside of it only 
by the American grant of independence to the Philippines. In that 
respect it represents a triumph of both British and Indian statesman- 
ship. |. .” British rule “advanced the democratic ideal of popular 
self-government much farther in India than other Oriental countries l 
with their patriarchal traditions have been able to develop within 
themselves. Its last act of peaceful renunciation of power at the 
demand of the Indian people is the final proof thereof.” 


Only on the extreme left could nothing be discerned but another sinister 
device to rivet the fetters..of capitalist imperialism more firmly on the 
people of India. 

The vast increase of violence in the Punjab after the formal transfer of 
power shocked and disheartened American opinion. There was a surface 
tendency to post hoc propter hoc reasoning, with the unwelcome conclu- 
sions that perhaps India was not really ready for self-government and the 
British had left too soon. The more clear-slighted realized the alterna- 
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tives which DeWitt McKenzie, of the Associated Press, had stated as early 
as March, 1947: 


- No one can say that there won’t be civil war if the British clear 
out, but it’s a hundred to one there will be if they don’t.” 


Two other myths concerning the transfer of power still have a fairly 
wide circulation. One represents the independence of India as wrested 
from the hand of a grasping and ruthless imperialist power solely through 
the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi and his wholly non-violent following. The 
other depicts the transfer as a deathbed repentance on the part of Britain, 
the combined result of a post-war weakness and the enlightened liberalism 
of the Labour Party. Neither can see the events of August 15 as a ful- 
filment of the policy announced thirty years before and steadfastly 
pursued by British Governments of every complexion ever since. 


DISPLACEMENT OF ENGLISH IN THE 
INDIAN UNION 


By Sm MIRZA ISMAIL 


THE exhilaration of independence has brought certain sentimental re- 
actions, which ought to be resisted in the permanent interest of India. We 
are tempted, for instance, to go too far in rejection of the English language 
and in discouraging its study. 

It is right that India should desire to have a language of her own as an 
all-India language, for purposes of communication and for strengthening 
that unity which English has done so much to bring about. This national 
language must be Hindustani, as Mahatma Gandhi repeatedly observed, 
with unerring instinct. That is the view of Pandit Nehru too. In a 
brochure entitled The Question of Language (Congress Political and 
Economic Series No. 6, 1937) he said: “ Without impinging in the least 
on the domain of the provincial languages we must have a common all- 
India medium of communication. The only possible all-[ndia language is 
Hindustani. Already it is spoken by 120 millions, and partly understood 
by scores of millions of others.” 

That is the only right and practical solution. The adoption of Hindi 
seems to me out of the question. Neither in India as a whole nor in any 
Province would it be right thus to exclude the Muslims, whose co-operation 
is necessary and greatly desired by our political leaders. The natural 
common language is a Hindustani not made perplexing to the non-Hindu 
by over-Sanskritization or to the non-Muslim by over-Persianization; and 
either script should be allowed, at least for some time. 

I suggest, however, that it is not possible yet to adopt Hindustani, for 
two reasons. First, the language itself requires further development and 
its literature further enrichment—a process which cannot be accomplished 
in a day. Second, there must be time for those not fully conversant with 
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Hindi or Urdu to master Hindustani and be able to use it naturally, cor- 
rectly, and with full effect. Otherwise they would be greatly handicapped 
in national co-operation, as well as in representation of local or special 
interests. Every effort, therefore, should be made to accelerate develop- 
ment of Hindustani and the growth of familiarity with it. In the meantime 
an attempt to establish it as the all-India medium would be unfortunate. in 
many ways, would make for disunity, and prejudice the claims of Hin- 
dustani itself. 

Therefore, for some time—as short as possible—we should retain English 
for such purposes. I do not think we need trouble that English is a 
foreign language. Why minimize the debt we already owe to it? With- 
out English the Congress itself would have been powerless to rally the 
forces of liberty. It is by means of English, hitherto, that any movement 
for India’s good—political, social, economic, cultural—has become truly 
national, because English has enabled people in every corner of the 
country to understand each other, and to think and work together, despite 
the variety of their languages. Though English was alien once, it is not 
now. Many times in her history has India absorbed, made her own, that 
which, from abroad, was adaptable to her needs. The absorption of 
English and its gifts is the most notable example. 

Seldom if ever has any people acquired so fruitful a familiarity with 
the language of another. The familiarity is common to all our educated 
people, and has often risen to great distinction. It has-been gained by the 
hard work of generations, and is a very precious possession, which it 
would be a tragic mistake to throw away. We can lose nothing and gain 
much by retaining English for some time, for the purposes it has served 
so long. 

It is difficult to listen with patience to those who speak of our having 
been “enslaved ” by English, having “lost our souls ” in using it. Apart 
from the benefits which, as I have suggested, we have received from the 
mere language, what shall we say of the riches that have become ours 
through its literature? Let us confess candidly-how much we have learnt 
through English, and could not have learnt otherwise. 

There is no arguing with those who regard their own country as in 
all things self-sufficient, and suppose that India can learn nothing from 
` anyone, that our own tradition contains the solution of every problem. 
There are some who consider the Ayurvedic or the Unani system the 
last word in medicine, or that nothing in modern science is not implicit in 
our ancient documents, or that Indian philosophy (or that of their sect) is 
so true as to exclude all other methods of approach to truth, or who find 
in our ancient criticism final criteria for every literary judgment, or base 
what they call historical “research” upon the literal interpretation of 
India’s mythology. But many people of more open minds are affected, in 
some degree, with blind belief in the wisdom of our past. We have indeed 
our own great contribution to make to world wisdom; but it would be 
absurd to undervalue our debt to Western thought, and learning, and 
creative power, communicated to us through English. 

Even when Hindustani is able to take its place as India’s own lan- 
guage, we should take great care not to lose what I may almost call our 
English heritage. It will always be necessary for educated Indians to 
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know English well. I hope we shall make large provision for ‘translation 
into Hindustani of the writings of the West. There should indeed be a 
special bureau for this purpose, to determine what is the best worth trans- 
lating. ‘This cannot be left to publishers, who naturally seek to satisfy 
popular demand. But with all our efforts we cannot translate more than a 
fraction of the books and periodicals in English that should be available 
to the Indian mind. If we allow knowledge of English to degenerate in 
this country, we shall to that extent impoverish our intellectual life. 

Educationists are making a grievous mistake in enforcing neglect of 
English in the schools. This is sentiment, not patriotism. It is. rather 
anti-English than pro-Indian. If all pupils are required to defer the begin- 
ning of their English studies, they will not at any stage, even in the univer- 
sity, regain the ground lost. Their incompetence in English will be such 
that its richness will be sealed from them. There should be an alternative 
curriculum by which English can be studied early, and used for the good 
of the country. 

It will always be necessary to cultivate English for international rela- 
tions. This does not mean merely that in conferences our representatives 
must be able to express themselves in English so as“to be understood. 
They must, as in the past, have such mastery of it as to make themselves 
felt, by persuasiveness at need. If mastery of English is allowed to 
degenerate, the international Voice of India will lose its power. The 
necessity of English is also obvious in many other spheres—in commerce, 
for example, and in all sorts of correspondence and co-operation—and any 
weakening in thé knowledge of the language will have immediate effect. 
But what seems to me a truly tragic possibility is India’s poor showing on 
the platforms of the world, after her wonderful achievement there. 

What India therefore needs are a national language, and an international 
(and world) language like English, the regional languages receiving due 
encouragement in their respective areas. All these must be cultivated in 
the best interests of the Indian Union. 


CAN JAPAN DO IT? . 
By Francis J. HORNER 


ALL those who have any interests in the Far Fast are anxiously waiting 
to hear something definite as to the date of the Japan Peace Conference. 
It is becoming more and more realized in all the countries concerned that, 
until this problem of the Peace is solved, the East can never settle down 
to a definite programme of reconstruction. Furthermore, delay only 
serves to make the chances of eventual recovery more difficult, more 
hazardous. 

This is especially true of Japan, where the economic situation is rapidly 
becoming about as bad as it well can be. Inflation is running wild; the 
wage standard endeavours—though hopelessly—to compete with the ever- 
a cost of living; the black market is rampant, and has now almost 
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become a necessity, and this in spite of the efforts that the Government 
has made to stamp it out. There are many contributory reasons for this 
disastrous state of affairs, but among them—and one of the most im- 
portant—is the uncertainty in the minds of the Japanese as to the future. 
For it is absurd to expect any experienced and able Japanese industrialist 
to initiate a business venture unless and until he knows full well the posi- 
tion which his country will be permitted to take in international com- 
merce. In the meantime, it is being repeatedly affirmed by various Allied 
representatives that ithe Japanese must be judged by the genuineness and 
extent of the efforts they are making towards their own reconstruction, 
efforts which are being largely paralysed by the inability of the Allies to 
come to an agreement among themselves on the question of the Peace 
Conference. 

When this Conference does take place, one of the chief questions which 
its members will have to decide is how far the Japanese people have 
really learnt the lesson that the Occupation has been endeavouring to 
instil. Have they really grasped the meaning of Democracy as that word 
is understood in the U.S.A. or in the British Commonwealth? In regard 
to this question, opinion seems to be divided between two schools of 
thought which roughly—very roughly—may be called the American and 
the British, the latter including, of course, the different members of the 
Commonwealth. The spokesman of the former is, quite naturally, the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers—S.C.A.P., in short—General 
Douglas MacArthur. He has repeatedly affirmed that there has been a 
real change of heart among the Japanese people, while on one occasion 
he was reported to have said that in Japan had been accomplished the 
greatest spiritual revolution in history. These are strong words, and un- 
doubtedly represent a profound conviction. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that there are, among the American Occupying Force, some 
officials who are not quite so convinced, but they do not seem to be 
numerous. The representative British view, on the other hand, is that 
the foundations of democracy have been laid—or the scaffolding erected 
—upon, or within which the Japanese should be able to build a real 
democratic state; that there certainly are, among the present leaders, 
some who are genuinely convinced that the democratic “way of life” is 
the most desirable, znd who will do their utmost to bring it about. But 
they also feel thit a very large number of potentially influential Japanese 
are biding their time, “sitting on the fence,” until they can see more 
clearly the trend of events. In the meantime these individuals are putting 
up a facade of democratic enthusiasm which might indeed deceive any- - 
one who had not a real knowledge and a Jong experience of the Japanese 
character. 

Now, whichever cf these views is correct, it is suggested that the use 
of such architectural metaphors as “ the laying of a foundation” shows a 
way of thinking which, in this case, is definitely unfortunate. For once 
“ foundations are laid,” or “ scaffolding erected,” the subsequent building 
is necessarily limited both in size and_shape to the pattern indicated. If 
such a metaphor must be employed, the most that might be said would 
be that, allowing for the “ geological” formation of Japanese mentality, 
the Occupying authority has indicated the type of ground on which such 
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Japan had the experience of having all her military leaders 
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foundations can be securely laid, and the materials of which they should 
be composed. For it is an indisputable fact—a fact which is confirmed 
by all who know them well—that the Japanese people are unique in their 
uniqueness. Their way of life, the result of their way of thought, is not 
merely totally different from anything we know in the West, but is also 
quite unlike that of their Oriental neighbours. It is the outcome of cen- 
turies of tradition and culture, and in its essential characteristics is very 
unlikely to be changed. But it can and, given certain conditions, it cer- 
tainly will adapt and modify itself to a new social and political structure 
which will have all the qualities of a true democracy; the chief of those 
conditions is that the foundations, the scaffolding, and the final structure 
shall be truly Japanese, that they shall be able to feel that it is their very 
own. They will most assuredly make many mistakes and will suffer for 
them. Until, however, such a government is well established, they will 
certainly be under the watchful guidance—no more—of the Allies, while 
the responsibility for such errors as they make will be their own; they will 
not be able to place it on the shoulders of others—as they'can now! 

There is, however, another element which calls for grave attention in 
reckoning Japan’s ability to form a democratic regime—the demobilized, 
regular service men of all ranks together with the many thousands who 
have undergone repatriation to Japan. Twice before in her history has 
“out of a 
job.” The first occasion was towards the end of the sixteenth century, ` 
when that remarkable figure, Hideyoshi Toyotomi had at long last suc- 
ceeded in bringing to heel the rebellious and almost independent Daimyo 
—those powerful war-lords who ruled the various provinces of Japan. 
But he knew well that he could never hope to preserve peace in the land 
unless he gave them something to do; they were swiftly appointed to the 
chief positions of command in the huge army that Hideyoshi despatched 
to the continent for the invasion and eventual subjection of Korea and 
China. 

Again, after the Meiji Restoration in 1868, when feudalism was 
officially abolished, and with it the old distinction of the Samurai as a 
privileged fighting class, the leaders thereof—i.e., the Daimyo—sur- 
rendered their fiefs to the Emperor. Had they been allowed to brood in 
enforced idleness over their former Jost dignities and wealth there would 
assuredly have arisen rebellions like that of Satsuma, Only far more dan- 
gerous. But the new Government instituted conscription for a national 
Army and Navy, in which the potential malcontents were given high rank 
and privileges. What is the position now? 

In 1945 Japan possessed an Army and Navy more powerful and more 
highly trained than ever before in her history. The officer class were all 
professional soldiers who had chosen the Army or Navy as their life’s 
career. A very large majority are married men with families. They are - 
men of education. Moreover, a very large proportion have come from 
peasant stock, smart village lads who commenced their military training 
in Cadet Schools from the age of fourteen, graduating with their commis- 
sions from the Cadet College when they had reached their twenty-first 
year. 

Now, it is perfectly true that at the time of the surrender there was the 
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strongest possible feeling against the military among the Japanese people; 
for were they not directly responsible for the terrible humiliations that 
Japan was then undergoing? .But it must not be forgotten that the 
Japanese are an exceedingly emotional people, who are very liable to 
swing from one extreme to another. It would therefore be a grave error 
to imagine that the resentment felt in 1945 will remain at that level. On 
the contrary, it must. be expected that the desperate situation in which 
many of these ex-officers now find themselves will assuredly arouse a cer- 
tain amcunt of sympathy as time passes. They are all men trained to 
discipline and to some extent, according to their rank, in leadership and 
organization. Provided that the new regime imposed upon the country 
by the Occupation brings contentment to the masses there is little fear of 
serious disturbances. But where there is serious economic instability 
which can be exploited by the disgruntled_and the dispossessed, a situa- 
tion can easily’arise which may lead to the gravest results. In which con- 
nection it is interesting to recall that in the military revolt of 1936 the 
rebels circulated many pamphlets that had been printed by the Army on 
economic subjects. It isnot too much to say that mafy of these might 
well have had their origin in Moscow! i 

As was said above, the economic situation in Japan is, at the present 
time, extremely grave. It can, of course, be patched up by loans from 
„America and other countries, but such remedies cannot be regarded as 
much more than temporary expedients to stop the rot. True stability can 
only be-achieved by the signing of the Peace Treaty. It is surely evident 
that nothing should be permitted to stand in the way of this being accom- 





plished as expeditiously as possible. Once this is completed, the world - 


will most certainly see a remarkable change in the Japanese attitude. to- 
wards the reconstruction of their country., 

For the people of Japan possess certain characteristics which, if’ given 
the ‘opportunity of functioning at full strength, will assuredly see them 
through. In the first place they are tremendous workers; they have the 


gift for, and a power of, organization which is unique among Eastern - 


‘races; they are realists to a degree, and once an acceptable goal is set 
before them they drive straight at it until it is attained; above all, they 
have the most powerful bond of unity, one with another, in their passion- 
ate love for their Jand and its ruler. With these assets I am convinced 
that Japan can both form and run a true democratic government, pro- 
vided always that she can look upon it as really her own and, above 
all, that the present conditions of economic confusion and uncertainty be 
brought to an end as speedily as possible by the signing of the Peace 


Treaty. This should be regarded by the Allied Powers as a question of - 


the utmost urgency. Nothing should be permitted to stand in the way of 
its accomplishment, for it is vitally concerned with the future peace of the 
world. 


- 
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BRITISH SINOLOGY 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE REPORT OF THE INTER- 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY ON 
ORIENTAL, SLAVONIC, EAST EUROPEAN, AND 

AFRICAN STUDIES 


By A. C. MOULE 


6 

Tue publication of the “Scarbrough Report,” as we call it for short, is 
probably the most welcome event in the history of Oriental studies in 
England—certainly in the history of British sinology—and has suggested 
a slight review of British sinology in the past. ; a 

British sinologists' have up till quite recent times been amateurs: 
especially in the first and fundamental requirement of their work, the 
Chinese language, they have been amateurs. They were amateurs in the 
sense that they had received no academic training. They had not been 
taught Chinese in their youth by competent teachers under the intellectual 
discipline of school or university; for there was no university or schoôl in 
the Empire that would teach Chinese. And when the future sinologist 
reached China and was obliged to learn the language for his work as a 
missionary, a consular student interpreter, a recruit in the Chinese Cus- 
toms Service, or (like Harry*Parkes or Thomas Wade) an officer in the 
army, what helps had he? Organized study was no doubt done latterly 
in the British Legation at Peking; I think that at one time the China In- 
land Mission and the I.M. Customs each had a sort, of school for recruits, 
and later still a general’ language school was set up in Peking. But when 
we speak of sinology we: mean more than the ability to speak the col- 
loquial fluently and correctly. And to speak generally, what helps had 
the recruit? He had a “ teacher,” a good, or fairly good, native scholar— 
rarely a graduate—who knew, but was rarely allowed to apply, the 
Chinese method of education but nothing of the British method. He had 
his own greater or less ability (and the men and women who went to 
China were very rarely, I think, chosen for their proved linguistic gifts), 
his diligence (I remember hearing my father, Bishop George Moule, say 
that as a young man he never thought of working less than ten hours a 
day at the language), and sometimes a background of academic training 
in some other branch of learning. And this last rarely failed to leave its 
mark, even if it was only by making some of the best scholars the most 
reluctant to rush into print. But books? At first none. And afterwards 
such as his amateur predecessors might gradually provide, or as were 
provided by the Roman Catholic missionaries. My father had obtained 
the English version of Prémare’s Notitia and exchanged it for a copy of 
the original Latin, which I still possess, with W. A. P. Martin, who was a 
great educational light at the end of the last century, because Martin could 
not read Latin: 

Some desultory notes on a few of our predecessors may be of interest. 

The father, in a sense, of British sinology was a Mr. Hodgson of the 
‘East India Company. For in 1738 he obtained at Canton a copy of a 
manuscript version of much of the New Testament in Chinese. He 
brought this home and gave it to Sir Hans Sloane, with whose other manu- 
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scripts it passed into the national collections in 1754. In the British 
; Museum it was found by young Robert Morrison (1782-1834), who 
copied it and studied it and so laid the’foundation of his Chinese learn- 
ing. In passing it may be remarked that this manuscript, which has been 
a puzzle and was quite lately attributed tentatively to the Nestorians, has 
at last been proved by B. H. Willeke, 0.S.F., to be the work of the French 
missionary Jean Basset, M.E.B., who died, leaving his translation un- 
finished, in 1707 (“ The Chinese Manuscript in the British Museum ” in 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, VMI, October 4, 1945, pp. 450-453). 

Of Morrison’s Chinese scholarship it is not easy to speak. He must 
have been a fluent talker and a competent interpreter of both the spoken 
and written language. In about twenty-five years he accomplished two 
immense tasks, a translation (with W. Milne) of the whole Bible which, 
if not perfect, has been the foundation of most subsequent versions, and 
his six-volume dictionary, a book which may have been superseded but 
' will never be disgraced. To what extent he read the ancient and later - 
Chinese authors I do not know. When he had been about twenty years © 
in China he declared his resolve not to “go on learning the polite lan- 
guage” or to study “ pagan Jaw.” It is noteworthy that the East India 
Company bore the cost (£12,000) of the publication of the Dictionary. I. 
believe that the publication of Legge’s Classics was financed by Jardine, 
Matheson, and Company. But, with these fwo very noble exceptions, the 
merchant princes of the China coast did little to encourage Chinese 
studies in the nineteenth century. 

James Legge (1815-1897) is the next great name, and the greatest of 
all; though there were other serious students, as notably W. C. Milne, 
whose Real Life in China, 1857, shows 'proof of research which puts it 
far above the average of popular books. Legge, like the rest, had to 
teach himself Chinese, now with the help that Morrison, Prémare, and 
others had put into his hands; but he had first passed brilliantly through 
the grim university course of Aberdeen, and so came well equipped to his 
Chinese task. The result is too well known and too great to need praise 
from me. His Classics is slowly, very slowly, being corrected and im- 
proved by the work of the most modern professional scholars, but his 
name stands and will stand supreme in the East as in the West. 

Then there is Alexander Wylie (1815-1887), the pioneer in historical 
research, the first to go, equipped with a wide knowledge of the language, 
to original sources. He is chiefly remembered, perhaps, for his essays on 
mathematics, his commentary on the Nestorian Tablet, which put the 
authenticity of that famous monument beyond the possibility of doubt, 
his completion, under the patronage of ‘Tseng Kuo-fan, of Ricci’s version 
of the Books of Euclid, and his Notes on Chinese Literature. This last 
is based entirely, I think, on the Ssit k'u cW’iian shu tsung mu, and, most 
useful though it still is, ought, of course, long ago to have been super- 
seded. But who will risk the expense and labour of a new edition, when 
publishers reproduce such books with all their shortcomings by photo- 
graphy for the sake of immediate profit? Wylie, like Légge, was a Scot, 
and, like Legge, did his sinological work in his leisure hours; but, unlike 
Legge, he was not a university man. ‘After some elementary education 
in Scotland and Chelsea he was apprenticed to a cabinet-maker in Lon- 
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don, and worked at that trade till he was about thirty. He bought a 
Chinese New Testament and Prémare’s Notitia. He could not read the 
Latin, so, unlike W. A. P. Martin, he taught himself Latin that he might 
learn Chinese, and he learned it. At the age of thirty-one he had indeed 
for a fime a good teacher, for Legge himself, home on furlough, helped 
him with his study and engaged him to take charge of a Mission Print- 
ing Press in China. - He was by nature not merely a linguist but a true 
scholar, devoted to the critical pursuit of truth, and his work lives. Atthe 
end of the nineteenth,century another carpenter’s apprentice, Harry Norman 
of the S.P.G., became a perfect speaker of the northern colloquial. 

Joseph Edkins (1823-1905) was a real if sometimes dreamy scholar; and 
_ the missionaries of the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in- 
cluded several other trained and good Chinese scholars, but for the most 
part they found time to publish little or nothing but what was directly 
useful to their work. The Consular service provided many well-known 
names and useful books: Mayers (1839-1878), Watters (1840-1901), Play- 
fair (1850-1917), who all seem to have been very considerable Chingse 
scholars, Parker (1849-1926), perhaps the most widely read of them all 
but not the most lastingly useful, and H. A. Giles (1845-1934). Giles was 
a fairly original sinologist, but did not know what research meant. His 
two large and much used handbooks, the Dictionary and the Biographical 
Dictionary, were based, I think, “ to a certain extent ” on his predecessors 
Williams and Mayers. His more popular but still learned books served 
their good purpose most admirably in their day, but I am not sure that 
the future will look to Gems or Chuang-tzit or Fa-hsien for an authorita- 
tive opinion or version of the authors there concerned. He suffered, too, 
from being a partisan, “ always furiously taking sides,” as Ku Hung-ming 
once wrote of him. 

Sir Thomas Wade (1818-1895), whose Tzu érh chi has helped to form 
many a competent interpreter and consul, deserves mention for the splen- 
did gift of his Chinese library to the University of Cambridge in 1886. 
But I do not know how “ Hillier and.Jordan” found their way into the 
Report (p. 108) among “scholars of international repute”! L. C. Hop- 
kins has devoted the second half of his long life to pioneer work on the 
decipherment of the early script on the oracle bones; and though founda- 
tions laid by pioneers are proverbially liable to be buried under the later 
superstructure and forgotten, it is hard to doubt that ¢ good proportion 
of Hopkins’s patient ingenious work will be remembered and will live. 

A change for the better in the prospects of British sinology was 
promised when early this century first Lionel Giles from Oxford and then 
Arthur Waley from Cambridge took up the serious study of Chinese here 
in England for its own sake. Both, I need not say, have attained real 
eminence in their very different ways, but neither has taken a direct -part 
in the abolition of amateurism, because neither has been a teacher or 
trained others except by example and occasional advice. The amateurs 
persisted: may I be the last of them! 

A great step forward was taken with the foundation of the School of 
Oriental Studies in the London Institution in 1917. But that did not im- 
mediately slay the amateur. In the first place I believe the School has 
always been primarily concerned with the spoken language, and in the 
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second place the Chinese teaching was still necessarily in the hands of 
amateurs. There is a story that Legge once met Stanislas Julien and was. 
very much embarrassed when the French scholar flung ‘his arms round his 
neck and kissed him on both cheeks. But otherwise there has been far 
too little intercourse between ourselves and the experts of Paris and 
Hanoi, of Berlin, Gottingen, or Leipzig; and even Sir Denison Ross does. 
not seem to have gone beyond an occasional exchange of lectures. And 
so before the war no school of sinological research seemed to have 
been founded at the School, and no research worker of special eminence 
seemed to have yet emerged. ‘(I am, of course, refraining here from any 
consideration of the remarkable war record of the School, or of the work 
of the present staff there or elsewhere.) 

Fifteen years later, in 1932, the inauguration of a Chair of Chinese 
Art and Archeology at the Courtauld Institute marked, for our present 
purpose, an even greater advance. Perceval Yetts, who had already held 
a lectureship there through the generosity of Sir Percival David and now 
became the first Professor, was no doubt no less than the rest of us an 
amateur in the Chinese language, but he was no amateur in art, and he 
had behind him the severe scientific training of the medical curriculum 
at Bart’s in London. He set to work at once to organize a systematic 
curriculum of study, and to form a special library, together with collec- 
tions of photographs and lantern-slides. It is pleasant to note that on his 
retirement Professor Yetts has received recognition both from our own 
and from the Chinese Government. 

The School of Chinese Art and Archeology at the Courtauld Institute 
is, of course, mentioned frequently with respect in the Report, but pres- 
sure of space has made the description of this pioneer effort to “found 
a school” unfortunately brief—so brief as to be in at least one respect 
really inadequate—and it has seemed to be worth while to obtain some 
statistics of what has actually been done at the Institute and to set down 
a rather fuller account of the foundation which has been laid and on 
which, according to the recommendations of the Report, the future will 
be able to build. 

First, then, the teaching has followed the syllabus planned by the 
Board of Archeological Studies of London University, which is as fol- 
lows: (1) Outline of the History of Chinese Civilization and the chief 
foreign influences; (2) Detailed Study of a Selected Period; (3) General 
Knowledge of the Arts and Crafts of China; (4) Evolution of Style and 
Technique as exemplified in one of the Arts or Crafts, to be selected by 
the Candidate; (5) General Knowledge of Religious Beliefs and Ritual; 
(6) Elementary Geography of China; (7) Rudiments of the Written Lan- 
guage and Elements of Epigraphy. And, in addition, elementary 
Facsimile Drawing and elementary Skeletal Anatomy. 

To tackle such a syllabus in two years may seem to be an impossible 
task, and I believe that in practice the time has been extended. It will be 
obvious, however, that the aim has been to lay a well-balanced ideal 
foundation for future study, and it would not have been easy for. the 
University to devise a better syllabus for that purpose. A difficulty has, 
I know, been felt from the first about the language. To deal with China, 
with a language so different in script and structure from other languages, 
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and with so great a mass of archeological and historical books; must 
eventually demand a considerable familiarity with the written language; 
and to gain such familiarity in two years, in the hours available for one 
out of the seven or nine items laid down in the syllabus, would be for 
most, even clever persons, impossible. Professor Yetts himself has 
written: “ While the standard of written Chinese is very elementary, it 
goes far enough for a student to learn the general characteristics of the 
written language. Indeed, it could hardly go further in a syllabus mainly 
concerned with archeology in the time assigned.” And the difficulty is 
likely to remain, except for those who, having first mastered the language, 
take archeology as a post-graduate course for one of the higher degrees, 
as the Report itself suggests. 

Until after the war only Cambridge and London, I think, gave degrees 
in Chinese subjects. Eight. students from the Courtauld Institute had 
graduated; more than from either Cambridge or, I believe, the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. But not all regular students took degrees. 
Until the war cut down their numbers, the whole-time students varjed 
from two in the first year to twelve in 1936-1937 and six in 1938-1939, 
with average of seven for the years 1932-1940. Besides the teaching 
given to regular students, nearly two hundred public lectures were given 
by Professor Yetts, and in the years 1935-1939 twenty-four lectures by 
visiting lecturers like Laurence Binyon, R. L. Hobson, and others. The 
Professor’s own lectures were attended by little Jess than a thousand 
persons in all. And we owe to him also the Cull Chinese Bronzes, 1939, 
and various other careful monographs. 

But the greatest and most lasting achievement is the Library. Very 
competent judges, Western and Chinese, assure me that it is the best 
specialist library in Europe for Chinese Art and Archeology; and not 
merely the best but absolutely, extremely good. It is so far from. “ lack- 
ing in modern work of distinction by Chinese and Japanese writers ” 
{Report, p. 108) that it contains almost all the important modern archzo- 
logical books; very many of the works, for example, of Lo Chén-yii, 
Wang Kuo-wei, and others, a complete set of the Kokka, and so on; and 
a very remarkable collection of good editions of the older books. In 
reply to a request for information, I have received the following statis- 
tics: Books on Chinese Art and Archeology: Western 15063; Chinese 
321; Japanese 200. Periodicals: Western 26 sets; Chine8e 14; Japanese 8. 
Photographs 7,000. And of course all the standard dictionaries and other 
books of reference are there. And in addition Professor Yetts’s mag- 
nificent private library has been at the service, as I know, of his pupils. 

Enough has been said to show that while British Sinology was‘ hap- 
hazard and disorganized in the past and has left few permanent monu- 
ments, in Art and Archeology at least some real foundation has recently 
been laid. ! 

I have refrained naturally from any reference so far to the different 
schools of sinology in England under their present managements, but it 
would be ungracious to close without a mention of the great work. which 
the School of Oriental and African Studies has done in spoken and 
modern Chinese and Japanese during and since the war, or of the fact, 
as I am told by a visitifig expert, that Cambridge is on the way to become 
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the first school of sinology in Europe. Much has been done also, in face 
of extraordinary uncertainties and difficulties, at Oxford. 

So perhaps those who will now have the pleasant task of carrying out 
the welcome recommendations of the Scarbrough Report for putting the 
study of sinology on a sound basis of professional scholarship will find 
that in spite of the desultory efforts of British amateurs there is after all 
not absolutely no foundation on which they may build. 


P.S.—It is delightful to be able to add that an International Conference 
of Junior Sinologues was held at Cambridge early in January, when young 
students of Chinese from France, Holland, Sweden, London, and Oxford 
were welcomed by the young sinologues of Cambridge. The proceedings 
were in the hands of youth, elders being strictly excluded except from two 
lectures, given by Prcfessor Haloun and Dr. Waley, and a dinner where 
the presence of the Provost and two Fellows of King’s College seemed to 
show that Chinese was recognized in the University in a way which might 
have seemed impossible thirty years ago. After three days in Cambridge 
the twenty or more members of the Conference visited London and Ox- 
ford also. It was all admirable in idea and in performance, and full of 
promise. i 


UNIVERSITIES CHINA COMMITTEE IN LONDON 


CIRCULAR NO. 2 


Executive Council—There was a meeting on January 14 at which 
several applications for grants were considered. Most weré rejected, but 
a further £60, making £420 altogether, was approved to Mr. Lin Tung-chi, 
Chinese student with an.excellent record, whose British Council Scholar- 
ship expired before he had had time to complete his course in Aeronautics. 
at Queen Mary College. i 

Mr. Hu Ping-fan, another former British Council Scholar, to whom the 
Universities? China. Committee made a grant after his British Council 
Scholarship had expired, has obtained his Ph.D. in Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds and returned to China. ° 

The Executive Council is taking up with the British Council the prob- 
lem of British Counciï Scholars whose grants expired before they finished 
their University studies. 

British United Aid to China—The Executive Council resolved to offer 
its co-operation with the B.U.A.C. in its new scholarship scheme, and the 
Secretary has attended recent meetings of the B.U.A.C. Scholarship Com- 
mittee. A fund of £200,000 has been set aside as an endowment fund, 
the interest on which is expected to provide ten scholarships a year for 
the study of Social Welfare. 

Chair of Chinese Religion and Philosophy: University of Oxford.— 
The Executive Council confirmed the arrangement made by the Com- 
mittee at the general meeting in 1937 under which a sum of £775 per 
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annum was. to be paid to the University during the tenure of office of the 
next Professor to be appointed, subject to an adjustment of this figure to 
alterations in the Committee’s income. 

Payment will be made at the rate of £736 per annum as from Octo- 
ber 1, 1947, when Professor H. H. Dubs, late of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Connecticut, assumed office as Professor of Chinese Religion 
and Philosophy in Oxford. 

The University has also appointed Mr. Wu Shih-chang, formerly Asso- 
ciate Professor in the Chinese Department of the National Central Uni- 
versity in Nanking, as Chinese Lecturer and he has entered upon his 
duties. 

Board of Trustees’ Scholars: Eighth (1945) Group.—In addition to the 
four mentioned in the last circular, the following have obtained their 
degrees: 


Name. Degree. 
_ Dr. Su Teh-long D.Phil., Pathology, Oxford. ° 
Chu Shuen-jen Ph.D., Animal Pathology, Edinburgh. 
Huang Kun Ph.D., Physics, Bristol. 
Chao Bei-tze Ph.D., Production Engineering, Manchester. ` 
Li Wen-hsiung Ph.D., Hydraulic Engineering, Manchester. 
Yao Tsoong-sieu Ph.D., Animal Genetics, Edinburgh. 


Their scholarships run until October this year, but they are making 
good use of their time. 

Dr. Su is continuing his researches on penicillin at Oxford. Mr. Chu 
is working in the Pathology Department of the, University of: Edinburgh. 
Mr. Chao Bei-tze is obtaining practical experience with Messrs. George 
Richards and Co. in Manchester (by courtesy of the Associated British 
Machine Tool Makers, Ltd.). Mr. Chao was recently married in Man- 
chester. 

Mr.: Li Wen-hsiung has spent some time with Messrs. Christiani and 
Nielsen, Hydraulic Engineers of London, and has also visited the works 
of Messrs. Mather and Platt and the Water Turbine Department of the 
English Electric Company. 

Mr. Yao Tsoong-sieu, after taking his degree, worked in the Poultry 
Research Centre, Edinburgh, and since then has been working with Dr. 
John Hammond in the Animal Research Station of the School of Agricul- 
ture, Cambridge. He will be spending a month at the Department of 
Agriculture, University of Reading. 

The ready assistance which is accorded by University authorities, by 
the manufacturing firms, and by the Federation of British Industries in 
making these arrangements is gratefully acknowledged. 

Ninth (1947) Group.—The Secretary has recently visited all of these in 
their University centres. So far no serious difficulties have arisen. There 
is a possibility that one may transfer from Birmingham to Cambridge; 
one in Cambridge has been required to pass a written test in his subject 
before he can be registered for a higher degree, and one in London causes 
some anxiety by reason of his poor English. 

All appear to be in good health. 

VOL. XLIV. N 
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The same applies to the eighth group. Mr. Mei Jenn-yueh, who had a 
serious breakdown in 1947, appears to have made a complete ON 
and is working for a Ph.D. in Birmingham. 

Finances of the Ninth Group —The allowances of this group are belie 
met by funds of the Board of Trustees in the hands of the Chinese 
Government Purchasing Commission. About £18,000 will be required 
between now and October, 1950, and the Purchasing Commission has 
. been asked to set aside this money. 

Dr. Chang Soon-ying, Professor of Animal Husbandry in the National 
Szechuan University, is now working in the School of Agriculture, Cam- 
bridge, through the good offices of Dr. Hammond. Dr. Chang is writing 
“up an account of his tour of this country. He will be attending some of 
the Agricultural Shows and returning to China via U.S.A. on June 26. 

Visiting Chinese Painters—Miss Chang Chien-ying, and Messrs. Chang 
An-chih, Fei Cheng-wu, and Chen Hsia-nan are still in this country. 

Miss Chang and Mr. Fei have attended a course at the Slade School of 
Art and held an exhibition of their work in the Derby Municipal Art 
Gallery. 

Mr. Chang An-chih has visited L.C.C. Schools to observe their methods 
of teaching and has given lectures at the invitation of the L.C.C. Educa- 
tional Authorities. . 

Social and Recreation—The B.B.C. kindly allowed a party of In- 
demnity Scholars to go over their premises on’ February 11. 

About 100 guests, including the Chinese Military Attaché and party, 
attended the dance given by the U.C.C. to Chinese students and their 
friends in the ASSERIDIY Room of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies. 

The London Chinese Students’ Union held a Fancy Dress Dance in the 
Institute in January and a Spring Festival Dance on February 14. The 
Overseas Chinese Students’ Union will hold a dance there on February 
28. The Union entertained all new arrivals to tea on February 8. l 

A Table Tennis match was played in the Institute between teams of the 
Bank of England and the London Chinese Students’ Union. The Bank 
won. 

Lectures. —A reprint of the lecture delivered on December 4 by Dr. 
Wu: Shang-yin gn “The Chinese Constitution” is forwarded with this 
circular. Copies are available. 

Dr. Cheng Te-kun, Professor of Chinese History and Curator of the 
University Museum, West China Union University, gave a lecture in the 
Institute on “ The West China University Union Museum ” on January 14. 
Professor H. H. Dubs, of Oxford, presided. 

On February 13 Lord Ammon and Mr. James Harrison, M.P., addressed 
a meeting of the China Campaign Committee on the recent visit of the 
Parliamentary Delegation to China. 


AS THE CHINESE SEE IT 


RECENT PRESS COMMENT ON HONGKONG, MALAYA, 
AND INDONESIA 


By E. M. GULL 


By the time this is published, recent events at Kowloon and Canton may 
have been disposed of satisfactorily. One hopes that they will. On the 
other hand, they may have raised an issue bigger than those involved at 
either place—namely, the future of Hongkong. As early as December 12, 
1947, the Ta-Kung-Pao said: 


“ The question of Kowloon city is a very small one. The question 
which ought to be settled between China and England is the whole 
one of Hongkong and Kowloon leased territory. As a result of the 
second world war the unequal treaties between China and the rest 
of the world have all been abrogated, and all concessions, too, have 
been handed back, with one exception: the ceded territory of Hong- 
kong and the leased territory of Kowloon are still unsettled issues. 
It was by the Treaty of Nanking that the island of Hongkong was 
ceded, the treaty which Chiang Kai-shek has called the first of 
China’s national humiliations. When the Chinese contemplate the 
loss of Hongkong they think of a century-old shame and disgrace. 
On a long view there is nothing to be gained by Great Britain from 
this remnant of territorial expansion in the Far East... . 

“ As far as military considerations go, when war broke out in the 
Pacific and Hongkong lost the protection of the Chinese mainland, 
its defence could be maintained for no more than eighteen days. 
A century of effort collapsed. .On an economic showing, too, the 
advantage to be derived by England from Hongkong is limited. 
According to the estimates of the last two or three years Hongkong’s 
finances have shown a net surplus of not more than $6,140,000 
during the past ten years... . The biggest motive force in Sino- 
British trade is Sino-British friendship. It is in this, not elsewhere, 
that economic advantage really lies. On any showing Britain’s 
failure to adopt an enlightened and progressive attitude towards the 
unsettled questions .of Hongkong and Kowloon, carried even to the 
extent of obstinacy in this small matter of Kowloon city, is difficult 
to explain.” 


The paper then acknowledges, handsomely enough, that China has 
contributed little to post-war regeneration. “ Within her borders,” it 
confesses, “fighting is continuous and the people are destitute. The 
whole country is in an agony of disorder and bitter suffering. Domestic 
grief is endless; in foreign affairs ineffectualness makes us sick at heart. 

“Yet,” it proceeds cheeringly, “our faith in the future of Sino-British 
relations is undiminished. In all the confusion of Russo-American an- 
tagonism England holds to the path of international progress. India is 
independent; Burma has followed suit. The Far Eastern England of 
today presents a front different from that of the past. We are reluc- 
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tant to let a momentary situation at Hongkong make us pessimistic 
about the future of Sino-British relations, much less the draft commer- 
cial treaty, missions of inquiry, cultural interchanges, the constant ex- 
change of professors and students, the daily increase in mutual under- 
standing, all of which show plainly that Sino-British friendship is ad- 
vancing. We hope, accordingly, that the British will take a far-sighted 
view of Sino-British relations. On no account should Chinese sentiments 
be wounded over small questions such as this one of Kowloon city.” 


~ Maraya’s New CONSTITUTION 


A few days prior to the above comments a press agency telegram 
from Nanking reported the views of the head of the bureau of overseas 
Chinese on Malaya’s new federal constitution. The Times of January 21 
informed us that the Associated Chinese Chambers of Commerce of 
Malaya had decided to boycott the Federal Legislative Council and the 
State Councils, a decision which has since been reversed. This Nanking 
telegram helps to explain why it was originally taken. Liu Wei-ch’ih, 
the official just referred to, selected the following points from divergent 
views on the constitution. 

First, as to acquisition of citizenship. eThe constitution requires pre- 
vious residence of fifteen years plus a Malay-born parentage, or, for those 
not born in Malaya, acquisition of citizenship after application to high 
officials of the. Federation. “As a result of these various restrictions,” 
Liu Wei-ch’ih* declared, “it can be said with certainty that the number 
of Chinese emigrants able to enjoy thé status of citizenship in the 
Federation will not be large.” Next as to the composition of the Federal 
Legislative. Of a total membership cf seventy-five, twenty-five of whom 
will be official members, Malays will number twenty- non-official and 
eleven official members; Indians five members and Chinese only four- 
teen; Europeans being able to “ appropriate” twenty-one to twenty-three 
seats. Yet the Chinese represent 40 per cent. of the population. Thirdly, 
in regard to immigration policy, while there is no section specially dealing 
with this, the official view about it is that, as Malays are natives of the 
country, their interests must be considered first. This will handicap im- 
migrants, especially Chinese. Fourthly, the non-inclusion of Singapore 
in the Federation will be to the disadvantage of the Chinese. For there 
are over 600,000 of them living there, but in the Federation only 
1,600,000, a total which puts them in a minority position. 


CHINA AND INDONESIA 


Chinese interests in the neighbouring territories that constitute Indo- 
nesia are considerable, and they were adversely affected by the inde- 
dependence movement. Under the dispensation accepted by the Repub- 
licans in January this year—under continuance of Dutch sovereignty, 
that is to say—the outlook has probably improved. Comment upon this 
newest phase is not, at the time of writing, available. Nor is it easy to 
guess what it will be, for comment last year was in favour of independ- 
ence, and the term was not used in the sense of “a sovereign United ` 
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States of Indonesia ” in equal partnership with the Netherlands in a joint 
union (to quote The Times of January 17)—a mellifluous formula in- 
vented.in the sagacious factories of Downing Street, or copied from speci- 
mens there, but’one which may be looked at askance by a paper which 
some months earlier said: 


“We must clearly and loudly declare that China wants to help 
liberation movements in colonial territory. All the peoples fronting 
the China Sea look to China. When Japan clambered on to the 
world’s political platform imperialism forthwith took form. The 
democratic hopes of the oppressed peoples of the East were all 
centred on :China. .. . We cannot divest ourselves of the great 
moral responsibility and disappoint the hopes of the peoples of the 
Fast.” | 


The Ta-Kung-Pao, however, did not blink the probable consequences 
of independence to Chinese resident in Indonesia. After referring to 
attacks upon Chinese, it said: : 


“ Many circumstances show us that the Indonesians are definitely 
anti-Chinese. It is very difficult to avoid the conclusion that inde- 
pendence and anti-Sinimism are correlative. ... One can forecast 
that the moment the one is established the other will prevail every- 
where. The reason is this: the Indonesian independence movement 
consists not merely of political hopes; it also comprises economic 
demands. The opposition between Right and Left is very acute, 
though at present the parties are co-operating in a war-time united 
front... . The Indonesian Communist Party was established in 
1920... and according to report has a membership of two million. 
Its hidden influence is very great. In the economic background 
of its proposals for independence is the declared intention of con- 

‘fiscating Dutch property, and it is also desired to confiscate Chinese 
property.” 


In view of this prospect, what was the Chinese Government’s policy 
to be? China must not waver, the paper replied, in its support of the 
independence movement. Rather than that, her citizens must be with- 
drawn from Indonesia. 


TRENDS IN CHINA’S POST-WAR EDUCATION 
By Yur MING 


Ir is a commonplace to say that education has always been honoured in 
China and that the scholar has invariably stood at the head of the social 
scale. But things change`in China as they do in other lands, and educa- 
tional methods have undergone great changes since the birth of the Re- 
public. More than this, China now finds herself caught up in the world 
movement for a new orientation in education. Learning is still honoured 
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and much sought after; the modern Chinese, however, asks for a world- 
scale rather than a national scale. 

Dr. Han-li Wu, heading China’s delegation to U.N.E.S.C.O. and Ghina’s 
Vice-Minister of Education, took as his theme “ Mass Education.” This 
was a direct consequence of the pull felt by Chinese educationists as a 
result of the universal tendency toward world cultural co-operation. It is 
felt by all intelligent men that pacts and treaties alone can no longer 
ensure the peace of the world; that the only certain way is so to bind men 
together in cultural bonds that it will never occur to them to bring about 
such a severance as war would involve. In order that true education may 
be spread as widely as possible it is necessary first to secure peace and 
freedom in and among the nations, and cultural co-operation is the swiftest 
and surest means to this end. 

Another great problem is the state of affairs arising from the war itself. 
The totalitarian Axis was in the field against a band of‘democratic nations 
determined to preserve their way of life. It is, therefore, part of the post- 
wer task of the victors, so to change the pre-war educational systems of 
the vanquished nations that they shall share the democratic way of life 
which their victors have pursued and found good. In order to do this 
effectively the victorious nations have to restate for themselves the educa- 
tional axioms on which they are to proceed in this task. Thus there has 
come about a consciousness in all democratic peoples that their way of 
life is not a natural gift from heaven, but a prize, hardly won and stoutly 
to be defended. 

In China, where democracy is age-old (even though not allied to a 
party system so taken for granted in the West), this is not so much a 
problem as it is in other lands. But for China the problem has another 
angle which is not present in Western Europe. This is that although the 
people are fundamentally democratic they are not, as yet, politically 
mature in the Western sense of that term. China has, in effect, the. sub- 
stance rather than the appearance of democracy. 

There is little gain in the speculation as to whether an authoritarian 
educational system in the Axis countries produced an authoritarian politi- 
cal system or whether it was the other way about. With the strengthen- 
ing of the forces of democracy, politically, through most of the countries 
of the West, Chinese students have turned much more to the study of 
Western economic and political science in an attempt to understand and 
interpret world trends to their own people. To this extent, therefore, 
post-war educational efforts must be directed to an all-out international 
drive to secure that the democratic way of life shall be made known to all 
who have education in whatever land they live. 

Not only has China been hit by these movements which had an origin 
alien to her old imperialistic tradition; she has been caught up in the so- 
called “scientific method.” Many people have for a long time used this 
term as a slogan which was to be a panacea, a royal road to swift and 
certain knowledge. The past was dead, they said; its methods were out- 
dated and all its accumulated wisdom of no account. They forgot (as 
China did not) that the present age grew out of the past as surely as the 
students of today are the sons of their forebears. There can be no safety 
in cutting the thread which holds us to our past; indeed, wisdom demands 
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that men guard their heritage as a valuable guide bequeathed to them by 
those who have fought similar battles before. Where, they failed we may 
succeed, but first we must know whether they failed and, if so, why. 

The scientific method indeed confirms this view. Trial and error is no 
wasteful method if we can make use of the experience of those who have 
gone before. Man has not yet learned how to prevent war; is that to say. 
that he never will so learn? 

Yet the Chinese, with the wide view engendered by his knowledge of 
his country’s history and the numerous crises and vicissitudes through 
which his ancestors have passed, looks carefully at the rapid advance in 
scientific knowledge through the past century and wonders. His old 
training would teach him that progress in one direction must, to be safe, 
be accompanied by equal progress in others and that a one-sided giant 
stride might be dangerous. Many Western observers have now begun to 
wonder whether it is well that science has given man such power while 
his moral sense and general responsibility has not been equally 
strengthened. p 

Mass education, therefore, is a true ideal not merely for China but for 
the whole world. Give men and women everywhere such education as 
they can absorb, teach them the democratic way of life, show them how 
men and women have become great and they will, in their turn, produce 
great men and women. Of such the world stands in dire need today. 
People cry out for food for the mind as well as for bodily sustenance. The 
Chinese Constitution, Article 158, “ Education and culture shall have as ` 
its aim the development among citizens of a national spirit, a democratic 
spirit, national morality, sound and healthy physique, sciences, and the 

- knowledge and ability to earn a living,” realizes this and makes provision 
for supplying the need. 

In the past there has been much jostling among competing systems of 
education and students ranged themselves in “ Modern” or “ Classical” 
camps. But it is being realized that there is essentially no conflict between 
the systems themselves, any more than there is between the qualified in- 
structors of the schools. The scientific method is no enemy of the classical 
tradition; indeed, it was developed out of the experience of the Schoolmen 
from the Middle Ages onwards. ‘The world is still large, in spite of 
supersonic speeds; and the past has still many lessons for the impatient, 
nerve-racking citizen of today. j 

Now in U.N.E.S.C.O. the nations have at hand the machinery for 
making available to the whole world that which is the whole: world’s 
birthright—a full, liberal, humane education. Let people know more of. 
each other, their ways of life and thought; let mind meet mind in peace 
and freedom and the rest can safely be left to mankind. 


_ THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ARCHZOLOGY 
IN ANKARA.. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN GARSTANG 


A NEWLY founded British Institute of Archzology in Ankara was in- 
augurated on Thursday, January ‘15, 1948, by His Excellency Reşat, 
Şemsettin Sirer, Turkish Minister of National Education, and His Excel- 
lency the British Ambassador, Sir David Kelly, K.c.M.c., M.C. It has re- 
ceived a Government grant and has been organized by an academic Com- 
< mittee in London which directs its affairs. This Committee includes 


"official representatives of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Londo 


and Edinburgh, and of leading learned bodies in London, notably the 
Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Anthropological Institute, the British Academy, the British Museum, the 
London Institute of Archeology, the British School at Athens, the Society 
for Hellenic Studies, and the School of Oriental Studies. The list of repre- 
sentatives includes many distinguished names. 

The new Institute has had an encouraging, indeed auspicious, send- off. 
In addition to the leading personalities at the inaugural ceremony already 
mentioned, and the chairman of the Organizing Committee, there were 
-also present the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Ambassadors 
of France, Canada, and the United States, and the Minister for Egypt, as- 
well as heads of Turkish Government departments, representatives of the 
University of Ankara and of the Service of Antiquities, leading citizens 
and Turkish archæologists resident in Ankara, in addition to TEMPES 
of the Embassy staffs and the British Council. 

The proceedings were lifted out of the commonplace at once by the 
sincerity and broadmindedness of the several speeches, short though they 
were, and by the reading of a telegram from Mr. Ernest Bevin, the British 
Foreign Secretary. The British Ambassador in his opening address re- 
minded his hearers that archæology and archæologists know no frontiers, 
and. that in accordance with this precept the new Institute would be open 
not only to our hosts the Turkish archeologists but to archeologists of 
other.nations. His Excellency then read Mr. Bevin’s telegram, to which 
the audience listened with attention. The original English version was as, 
follows: j 


“I welcome most warmly the decision of the Turkish Government 
to permit the foundation of a British Institute of Archeology in, 
Turkey. It is my hope that as well as furthering archeology and 
other studies for which the new body has been established, it will 
provide opportunities for close collaboration between Turkish and 
British authorities on the science concerned and assist in cementing 
still further the long-standing friendship of the Turkish and British 
peoples.” 


His Excellency the Turkish Foreign Minister, Monsieur Necmettin 
Sadak, replied: 


“Cest avec une vive joie que nous venons d’entendre le message 
amical que l'eminent Ministre des Affaires Etrangères de Sa Majesté 
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Britannique a bien voulu adresser a loccasion de louverture de FIn- 
stitut d’ archéologie. ; 

“Je suis conVainçu aussi que les travaux de cet Institut contri- 
buigrone grandement au developpement de la collaboration entre les 
deux pays. 

“Je suis sûr que le developpement des relations culturelles entre 
l’Angleterre et la Turquie seront un facteur de plus pour resserrer les 
liens d’amitié entre les deux nations, liens d’amitié qui ne sont pas 
seulement l'œuvre d’une politique des gouvernements mais lexpres- 
sion profonde des sentiments traditionnels du peuple turc. 

“Je formule les voeux les plus sincères pour Ja réusité des travaux 

- de cet Institut.” 


The Chairman and acting Director of the Institute followed with an 
expression of appreciation to Monsieur Sadak and read a telegram just 
received from the London Committee thanking the Turkish Government 
and reiterating their whole-hearted desire to collaborate with Turkish 
archeologists. The Chairman concluded with these words : i 


“A vous, mes jeunes collègues Turcs, je. dis, ‘ Soyez ici les bien 
venus, aujourd’hui et toujours.’ 

“ N’oublions pas que l’archéologie est la fondation de Phistoire, et 
Phistoire est la fondation d'un bon gouvernement. Votre progrès en 
si peu de temps fait Padmiration du monde entier; et ce progès, vous 
le savez mieux que moi, est dû entièrement à votre Grand Atatürk ~ 
qui était si interessé à tout ce qui était histoire et archéologie. 

“ Et à vous, Monsieur le Ministre, votre bienveillance nous a donné 
un grand appui et encouragement; permettez-moi de vous offrir toute 
notre gratitude.” 


He then asked the Minister of National Education to declare the Insti- 
tute open. His Excellency Reşat Şemsettin Sirer spoke with evident feel- 
ing. “ We are assembled here,” he began, “to proclaim the creation of 
the British Institute of Archeology, which is called upon to ensure the 
collaboration of scholars and specialists, whether Turkish or British, and 
so tighten the bonds of culture that unite our two countries, and in this 
way contribute to the great cause of humanity and civilization.” He re- 
ferred in generous terms to the long endeavour of the writer of these lines 
to bring about the foundation of this Institute. “Tl west pas difficile de- 
supposer que le Professeur Garstang éprouve une grande joie par la 
création de cet institut qui couronne des efforts de toute une vie. 
L’éminent professeur qui, depuis 45 ans est lami de notre pays, nous 
offre par son propre exemple, la preuve que la perseverance et la volonté 
sont recompensées par la réalisation du noble idéal auquel de jeunes gens 
se consacrent de tout leur coeur. Je souhaite que l'Institut archéologique 
anglais puisse constituer un nouveau lien culturel entre nos deux pays et 
renforcera leur amitié ” : charming and warm-hearted sentiments, charac- 
teristic of the Turkish mind. The future of the Institute relies, however, 
not on-individual effort, but on the collective strength of the powerful 
académic committee which controls its destiny. 

The Institute so founded and inaugurated will be the headquarters of 
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British archeological studies in Turkey, for the use of scholars, excava- 
tors, and scientific explorers. Research will cover all aspects of arche- 
ology in all periods, including the Islamic, and other subjects ancillary to 
archeology. [Emphasis will be laid on the need for proficiency in modern 
` Turkish. 

It’ will be the aim of the Institute to provide for the use of students a 
good working library and collections of archeological materials such as 
impressions, photographs, and typical specimehs from other countries, in 
so far as these are necessary to supplement for comparative purposes the 
collections available in Turkish museums. Provision is made,for an open 
Fellowship and a Student. . 

As a contribution to research in the archæology of Turkey, and as a 
valuable means of training students, the Institute will undertake, as soon 
as funds are forthcoming, a programme of excavation of sites in Turkey 
and of archeological exploration on the surface. It will also give all 
assistance possible to approved British expeditions for excavation or other 
research. 

To sum up: The Institute, as established with the approval of the 
Turkish Government, is not a teaching body, but a centre for research in 
which the collaboration of British archæologists with the archæologists of 
Turkey and other countries is a definite objective. 


The Honorary Secretaries of the Institute are Dr. W. Lamb and Miss ` 


? 


K. Kenyon, M.a.; their office address is c/o The Institute of Archeology, . 


Regent’s Park, Inner Circle, London, N.W. 


ANKARA’S PAST 
By G. M. SEATON 
(From Talks given over Radio Ankara) 


YOu hive perhaps heard it said that Ankara is a modern capital quite 
lacking in tradition. That isn’t true. It may lack the continuous tradi- 
tion of Istanbul, put it is rich in history, and no town which has seen 
Alexander and Paul and Tamerlaine can fail, if only for that reason, to 
have a past. Jt was on his march of conquest eastwards that Alexander 
visited Ankara. He had just come from Gordium, then a town to the west 
of Ankara, where he had cut the famous Gordian knot; and he spent 
some time here, which proves that it was already a place of importance. 
Of Paul’s and Tamerlaine’s visits you will hear later. Of course, these 
three men were foreigners and did not remain in Ankara long, but its in- 
habitants through the ages have often been lively people too, and there is 
ample architectural and sculptural evidence to prove it. Apart from the 
great citadel, Ankara contains two medieval Turkish inns, the Ak-K6prii 
—a medieval Turkish bridge—the Rodman Column of Julian, the founda- 
tions of Roman Gymnasium.and Baths, the famous Roman Temple of 
Augustus, and some fine sculptured reliefs belonging to the second mil- 
lennium B.C. 


l 
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Of all these reliefs the subject is an animal of one kind or another. 
They wefe found in or very near Ankara and were made in the Hittite- 
Phrygian period either by the local Hittites or by the local Phrygians. 
The animals are carved, out of Ankara stone: they are very much alive 
and a joy to look at—particularly the lions. The rich Midas whose 
legendary touch’ turned all to gold was a king of the Phrygians: fortu- 
nately he never touched these lions. l 

You may have wondered how this part of the world came to be called 
Galatia. In the century following Alexander’s death Gauls from Europe 
invaded Anatolia and gave their name to the area of which Ankara was 
the centre. Two hundred years later Galatia became a part of the Roman 
Empire. That was in 20 B.C., and the most remarkable legacy of this 
period is the Temple of Augustus. Evidence shows that it had been built 
many years before this, but very soon after the Emperor’s death it was 
refurbished and rededicated—to Augustus and Rome. On its walls you 
find the famous Monumentum Ancyraneum, the’long double inscription 
in Greek and Latin, recounting the work of the Emperor Augustus. For 
the history of the early Roman Empire it is a document beyond value. 
Some twenty-five years after the rededication of Augustus’s temple Chris- 
tianity reached Galatia, and soon Paul and Timothy arrived in Ankara 
and founded a church here. Jhe converts, Gallo-Greek or Jew, were not 
strong, a fact which occasioned Paul’s rather unequivocal Epistle to the 
Galatians. The Gymnasium and Baths are also the work of the Roman 
period. The vastness of the area they cover and the number and variety 
of the baths would surprise you—no Roman baths in England bear com- 
parison—and the foundations are unusually well preserved. 

The only other architectural evidence of the Roman period is the so- 
called Column of Julian—always a pleasant sight, surmounted by its 
stork’s nest. It is said to have been built in honour of the visit to Ankara ` 
of the Pagan Emperor Julian in 362, when he was welcomed in great 
style by the priests of the Temple of Augustus as the ‘restorer of Pagan- 
ism. Historically, it is not of great value, because nothing certain is 
known about it. Taken with the other Roman remains, however, it 
demonstrates beyond doubt that Ankara was a place of considerable im- 
portance in the Roman Empire. 

Apart from the citadel the remaining historical buildings in the town 
were constructed in the centuries following the Turkish invasions which 
began between A.D. 1100 and 1200, The Ak-Köprü is as lovely as a 
medieval bridge can be. It still carries the road to Istanbul over 
Ankara’s widest river, though it has recently been to a considerable 
extent dehumped. In the spring, when the river is full, the neighbour- 
hood is one of ‘Ankara’s beauty spots—alive with greenery and birds. 
The inns were caravanserais with a courtyard surrounded by a ground 
floor and cellars serving as storehouses, and a first floor.of rooms let to 
the travelling merchants. One of the inns has been roofed and turned 
into a museum; with its ten lead domes it is now a landmark and a fine 
and arresting building. 

Last of all the citadel—without which Ankara would not be Ankara, so 
wholly do its rock-borne tower and Jong outer wall dominate the town. 
There is something of Ludlow, something of Durham, something particu- 
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larly of Edinburgh about it. As one comes up from the station or sits 
in the stadium, it forms an astonishingly beautiful background to the city. 
It consists of keep, inner bailey and outer bailey, and is mostly the work 
of Seljuk and Ottoman Turks. It was the citadel, as it is now, that the 
omni-present Tamerlaine occupied for a few months in 1402. He had 
first diverted the river from its walls and then on July 20 won a very 


‘bloody battle, fought over the same groúnd north of the town on which 


Roman had defeated Gaul fifteen hundred years before. The citadel is 


. not all thirteenth-, fourteenth-, and fifteenth-century work: here one can 


~ 


find a gate built in the seventh century, there a repair made in the nine- 
teenth century. It has a very long history. 

As for Ankara itself, it has, as you see, a still longer history. The town 
is in fact twice as old as the earliest work in the citadel. And to its 
choice, just twenty years ago, as the capital of the new Republic, its 
antiquity cannot help Jending an appropriateness. 
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A NOTE ON THE DIAL-MUTLAQUE AND THE 
THEORY OF SOVEREIGNTY* 


THERE seems to be some confusion regarding the status of the Dial- 
Mutlaque—the religious as well as the temporal head of the Dawoodi 
Bohra community. His status can, however, be very well explained and 
clarified consistently with the well-accepted principles of Political Science, 
particularly the Doctrine of Sovereignty, as evolved by Montesquieu and 
other celebrated European authors, and which, it must be agreed, is akin 


to the Doctrine of Imamat. 


Whoever reads the history of the Dawoodi Bohra community cannot 
deny that it is a highly organized political institution—so much so that 
it would not be going too far to call it a State. Why? The historical. 
ancestors of this community—namely, the Fatamite Imamas—have been 
the rulers of a very large Empire. The status of the Dial-Mutlaque 
cannot therefore be conceived and understood save and except in context 
with the Dawoodi Bohra community existing as a State. Before we 
amplify the abové proposition on rational lines it is necessary to state 
shortly the historical growth of the Dawoodi Bohra community and the 
institution of the Dial-Mutlaque. In this respect we cannot do better 
than quote from the recent decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council,t in which it is stated that: “The Daudi Bohra community 
consists of Moslems of the Shia sect, holding in common with all mem- 
bers of that sect the belief that there is one God; that Mohammed is His 
prophet, to whom He revealed the Holy Book (Koran); that Ali, the 
son-in-law of Mohammed, was the Wasi (executor) of the latter; and that 
Ali succeeded Mohammed by ‘Nas-e-Jali,’ which may perhaps for the 





* This note has been prepared by Zakiuddin F. Zakie, B.A., B.Sc., 
Barrister-at-Law, and Abrahim A. Dalal, Advocate. 
t Privy Council Appeal No. 79 of 1945. 
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moment be loosely translated as ‘declaration.’ ” Their lordships further 
observed that: “In common with all members of the Shia sect, Daudi 
Bohras believe that Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, was succeeded 
by a line of Imams, each of whom in turn was appointed by Nas-e-J ali 
by his immediate predecessor. 

“ At a later date the Shia sect itself became divided into two sects, 
known respectively as Ismailia and Isna Ahsaria. Daudi Bohras belong- 
ing to the former sect and in common with all other members of the 
Ismailia sect, believe that, owing to persecution, Imam Tyeb (the twenty- 
first Imam) went into seclusion; and that an Imam from his line will 
appear, it being their belief that an Imam always exists though for a time 
he may be invisible to his believers while in seclusion; that owing to the 
impending seclusion of the twenty-first Imam (Imam Tyeb), his pre- 
decessor, the twentieth Imam directed his Hujjat (a dignitary ranking 
next to an Imam), one Hurra-tul-Malaka, to appoint a Dai (missionary), 
a Mazoon (a dignitary ranking next to a Dai), and a Mukasir (a dignitary 
ranking next to a Mazoon) to carry on the Dawat (mission) of the Imam 
so long as the Imam should remain in seclusion, and to take and receive 
from the faithful an oath of allegiance. The Dais were known as Dia-ul- 


Mutlaq.” x 
Having given the above shogt historical sketch we now come to analyse 
the status of the Dia-ul- Mutlaque’on the following data. S 


The moment there is an organization there always arises the necessity 
of an authority within that organization having power to pronounce final 
and binding decisions in all matters concerning that organization. In 
human society, as has been pointed out by Harold J. Laski, various 
kinds of such an organization exist; the most important of all and the 
most essential being that of the State. It is common experience, and—as 
is explained by John Austin, the authority on Political Science—regular, 
orderly, and disciplined life is not possible unless human beings are 
organized in the form of a State, having an authority within it which 
must have power to pronounce final and binding decisions, such authority 
being called the sovereign authority; and it has existed from time im- 
memorial in each and every kind of State. Islam has also recognized 
the necessity of such an authority to maintain law and order. 

Amongst the Dawoodi Bohras is prevalent the ancient theory of 
sovereignty (which is know by the name of the Doctrine of Imamat), as 
revived by Hazrat Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad (may 
peace be upon them), according to which such‘sovereign authority is 
personified in the person of the Imam. The Imam, according to that 
theory, is the direct representative of God on earth, and for that very 
reason he is deemed to have the power to exercise the sovereign authority ` 
` for and on behalf of the State. His decisions, therefore, are final and 
binding. The sovereign power of the Imam, again, is deemed to be abso- 
lute, as against the sovereignty exercised and represented by the modern 
State for the simple reason that the Imam, being the recipient of the 
Divine Revelation, is infallible-and immaculate. That authority has been 
entrusted to the Imam to exercise for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. That is, however, a different question. For the present it would 
be better to dwell upon the central principle of the theory of sovereignty 
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(the doctrine of Imamat) as clarified by Hazrat Ali (may peace be upon 
him), that with the Imam rests the sovereign power of the State. This 
principle of sovereignty can very well be justified on scientific graunds, 
as it is quite compatible with human nature, which always craves for 
some supreme central authority which can maintain unity within the 
State. In democratic states like the United Kingdom, United States, and 
` France the position of the King or President can only be justified in the 
light of the above-explained peculiarity of human nature. It would not, 
therefore, be wrong to say that the above principle of sovereignty is not 
, Opposed to the ideals of a democratic State. 

The question with which we are at present concerned is with whom 
rests the sovereign power of the State in the absence of the Imam. It . 
may be stated here that the Imam is a personality that can never 
remain absent as such from the surface of the earth, though he may be 
out of sight; and at present he is deemed to be merely in seclusion. 
During his seclusion the Dial-Mutlaque, according to the history of the 
Dawoodi Bohras, is his only lawful representative on earth, and therefore 
the sovereign power of the State rests with the Dial-Mutlaque in the 
course of the seclusion of the Imam. 

Granted the above theory of sovereignty there can be no denial of the 
- fact that as far as the Dawoodi Bohras are concerned the Dial-Mutlaque 
is the repository of the sovereign power. His decisions, therefore, in all 
matters concerning the Dawoodi Bohras must remain final and binding. 
The above principle is explicitly incorporated in the sacred Misak—the 
oath of allegiance which every Dawoodi Bohra is required to tender to 
the Dial-Mutlaque. 

It may be emphasized that the above theory of sovereignty has been 
upheld, recognized, and observed from time immemorial and has been 
passed on from one Prophet to the other and from one Imam to the other 
and from one Dial-Mutlaque to the other (since the seclusion of the 
twenty-first Fitimite Imam), and yet certain misguided persons have been 
questioning it in recent years. The result has been dissension within the 
community, segregation, bitterness, and much expenditure of money and 
energy. Much wasteful litigation might have been avoided if this tradi- 
tional theory were sincerely accepted. 

After all, there is nothing wrong about the above theory, because, as 
explained above, there must be some authority within the community 
having powers to give final and binding decisions. For the Dawoodi 
Bohras such an authority, for historical reasons, is thé Dial-Mutlaque. 
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INDONESIAN SURVEY 
By CHARLES M. MORRELL 


Last year I attended å meeting in London at which a number of people 
—some eminent—addressed those present. It quickly became obvious 
that each speaker had been “ briefed” and, palpably parrot-like, merely 
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recited his “ piece,” quite regardless of whether or no the briefing was 
accurate. Actually nearly every utterance was grossly—even fantastically 
—inaccurate. For instance, one speaker made the definite statement that 
in pursuance of their policy of withholding knowledge from “ the Indo- 
nesians ” (he spoke as if they were one people), the Dutch prior to the 
war had not established a single school throughout the Archipelago (cries 
of “Shame!”). No opportunity was given to the audience to ask ques- 
tions or make statements, so I was unable to point out that prior to the 
war there were well over 20,000 schools in Indonesia, plus a number of 
colleges and universities! This small incident is an example of a major 
difficulty which throughout our weary world today is impeding the estab- 
lishment of political peace and economic stability. I refer to the diffi- 
culty in finding truth! In this connection it is probably no exaggeration 
to state that if one factor more than another has confused world ‘opinion 
on the Indonesian issues it has been the dissemination of inaccuracies. 
I therefore welcome the opportunity to present what I sincerely believe to 
be an accurate summary of the situation. 

In the first place it should be made clear that the present Dutch soley 
(i.e., evolution towards independence) has not been forced on them by 
post-war events. Actually the beginnings of this policy date back nearly 
_half a century, when the concept of moral obligations towards the Indo- 
nesian peoples was first put into practical application—the colonial con- 
ception died long before the outbreak of the war. 

Prior to the war the desire of the whole Archipelago to merge into one 
nation was very evident in all Indonesian political parties (which repre- 


sented an infinitesimal proportion of the masses). That desire was en-’ 


tirely independent of any urge to break away from the kingdom of the 
Netherlands; an urge which in so far as it may have previously existed 
had, immediately prior to the war, completely moved into the back- 
ground. Amongst the masses themselves the will to become one nation 
was completely absent, and it should be added that amongst the intel- 
lectuals of the extra-Java Islands one often met unconcealed apprehen- 
siveness of Javanese predominance. 

In November, 1942 (the date is important!), the late Dr. G. H. C. Hart 
—a leading expert on the Netherlands Indies and a true friend of the 
Indonesian peoples—published the following words: 


“ One may inquire whether there is anything like general satisfac- 
tion in Indonesian circles regarding the present political system. 
The reply would have to be that there is not, at least in that still 
comparatively thin upper stratum of the Indonesian community 
which is conscious of political and other problems. A desire for 
further extension of political rights and suffrage, for a formal em- 
bodiment in the constitution of conventional practice, and ambition 
to obtain greater influence within the Realm on affairs of the Realm 
as a whole, is certainly alive and is consistently propagated both 
inside and outside the People’s Council. That is, it appears, natural 
and reasonable. It is only in dictator countries that the demand for 
political, social, and economic reforms appears to be absent, simply 
because it is stifled. Factual and conclusive evidence was obtained 
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by a frank and searching inquiry from extreme nationalists, shortly 
before the Japanese invasion, that if a revision of the Constitution is 
effected which removes the remaining barriers to complete, self- 
government of the Indies and which insures to the Indies full partner- 
ship in the handling of problems of the Realm as a whole, the vast 
majority of politically conscious Indonesians would much prefer a 
dual Realm with the Netherlands with some common superstructure 
to separation from Holland. 

“Queen Wilhelmina has ‘promised a conference of the Realm 
after the liberation of the occupied parts of the kingdom, and it is 
certain that both Indonesian and progressive Dutch circles entertaim 
high hopes of the outcome of that conference for the future of both 
Holland and the Indies; there seems to be every reason to expect 
that these hopes will be fulfilled.” 


In a broadcast delivered on December 6, 1942, Queen Wilhelmina 
said: 


“I visualize . . . a Commonwealth in which the Netherlands, 
Indonesia, Surinam, and Curacao will .participate, with complete 
self-reliance and freedom of conduct for each part regarding its in- 
ternal affairs, but with the readiness toerender mutual assistance.” | 


It is greatly to be regretted that Her Majesty’s words—spoken to ‘the 
world without equivocation—apparently did not penetrate the Japanese 
wall. 

The question as to whether or no the titular Republic of Indonesia Gn 
parts of Java and Sumatra) was made in Japan is undoubtedly contro- 
versial. Those who have taken the trouble to ascertain the facts for 
themselves know that pre-war genuine nationalist movements were en- 
couraged rather than suppressed by the Dutch. Jt was only the subver- 
sive elements which were suppressed—there is a world of difference be- 
tween evolution and, revolution. Shortly before his death Dr. Hart told 
me that although he was quite certain of the Allies’ ultimate victory, he 
much feared that the effect of the Japanese occupation would be psycho- 
logically disastrous—for the Indonesians. I think, therefore, the correct 
answer to the question “ Was the Republic made in Japan?” is “ Not 
wholly.” It is, however, quite certain that the Japanese made skilful and 
intensive use of the prevailing nationalist tendencies and fitted them into 
their plans to make the situation for the Allies, after their capitulation, as 
difficult as they could. It is, moreover, probable that the delay in the 
arrival in Java of Allied forces after the Japanese surrender enabled the 
Japanese further to develop their disruptive schemes. 

The great and inherent weakness of the Republic, a weakness which 
has become increasingly apparent during the past eight months, appears 
to be that it bit off far more than it could chew. It is undeniable that 
large numbers of the Indonesian peoples (mainly those in Java) were 
carried away by a group of sincere intellectuals who set to work with 
great enthusiasm and made a good start with the help of officials who had 
been trained by the Dutch. They soon constructed the façade of a real 
State which impressed imaginative journalists, some of whom in their 
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highly coloured reports made the very common mistake of measuring 
Indonesians by European standards. Flushed with their initial success, 
and probably feeling that they had world opinion behind them, the 
Republic seemed quickly to lapse into a state of improvident self-satis- 
faction, forgetting that “merdeka” (freedom), although an excellent 
slogan for rousing the masses, carried with it very grave responsibilities. 
Moreover, they had not sufficient trained personnel for the gigantic tasks 
they had so lightly undertaken. Here it should’ be borne in mind that 
unlike India and Pakistan there is in Indonesia no middle class. 

Under the Linggadjati Agreement, it was agreed inter alia that: 


“The Netherlands Government and the Government of the 
Republic shall co-operate in the rapid formation of a sovereign 
democratic state on a federal basis, to be called the United States 
of Indonesia”; and that: “To promote the joint interests of the 
Netherlands and Indonesia the Netherlands Government and the 


Government of the Republic of Indonesia shall co-operate in the ° 


establishment of a Netherlands Indonesian Union by which the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, comprising the Netherlands, the Nether- 
lands Indies, Surinam, and Curacao, shall be converted into the said 
Union consisting, on the ene hand, of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, comprising the Netherlands, Surinam, and Curacao, and, on 
the other hand, the United States of Indonesia.” 


It should be emphasized that under the Constitution thus envisaged no 
one member of the United States of Indonesia can dominate any of the 
others. At present the States (actual or embryonic) are Borneo, West 
Java, East Java and Madoera, East Coast of Sumatra, and East Indo- 
nesia. Some of these States are already well on the road to economic 
recovery, and it is important to note that for a considerable time since the 
war they have been working with the Dutch freely and as equal partners. 
They are, prepared—in fact, they earnestly desire—also to work with the 
Republic as members'of the United States of Indonesia and in equal 
partnership with them. 

The Linggadjati Agreement was initialled by both Dutch and Indo- 
nesians on November 15, 1946, but was not-signed until March 25, 1947. 
In fairness to the Republicans this delay was not entirely their fault, as 
in Holland the Agreement met with a storm of opposition in the Second 
Chamber of the States-General, based on differences of opinion as to the 
interpretation of various clauses. This situation, not unnaturally, had 
serious repercussions in Republican circles and was undoubtedly used to 
the full by the extremists therein. Finally, by means of what has been 
described-as an “ingenious compromise” the deadlock was broken and 
the Agreement was signed by both sides as stated above. Many of Hol- 
land’s best friends greatly regretted the delay, the more so as it renewed 
mutual suspicions which it was hoped had been allayed. 

But on the other hand Holland’s own internal difficulties should be 
recognized. The Dutch people, engrossed in the problem of repairing 
the enormous damage caused by the German Occupation of their country 
and the subsequent economic difficulties due to the complete disappear- 
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ance of their pre-war trade with Germany, suddenly found themselves 
confronted with another problem which was of great importance and far. 
more complicated than that of their own rehabilitation. It is therefore 
not surprising that tnese factors affected the mood of some of the mem- 


‘bers of the Second Chamber and consequently their judgment. 


The next difficulty which arose, and which was undoubtedly exacer- 
batéd by suspicions on both sides, was that of the implementation of the 
Agreement, which, incidentally, was and is intended to be the first step 
towards the Archipelago’s independence. In order to view the subse- 
quent events fairly dnd objectively, it should be remembered that for 
many months the situation had been rapidly deteriorating economically 
and politically and it was in fact chaotic. Some Republicans were 
honestly doing their best—others were not. Evasion followed evasion 
and weeks went by without any prospect of practical steps towards im- 
plementation. Law and order had virtually ceased to exist, and looting, 
massacre, and terrorism were rife; the extremists were in fact out of con- 
trol. Agreements entered into on certain points by the Republic’s 
accredited representatives were repudiated almost as soon as they were 
made. ' Finally, the Dutch began to wonder whether the Republic had 
ever seriously intended to honour the Agreement. The Dutch then de- 
manded deeds instead of words, and theefinal rock wpon which negotia- 
tions foundered was the refusal of the Republic to accept the joint Dutch- 
Indonesian Police Force which the Dutch rightly insisted was a necessary 
preliminary to the restoration of law and order, which in its turn was 
obviously an essental prelude to the implementation of the Agreement. . 

On July 20, 1947, Netherlands armed ‘units made their way into the 
interior of Java and Sumatra in order to put an end to an intolerable 
situation and to create conditions for the building of an administration 
that would bring renewed hope to the Indonesian peoples. 

Five days later Dr. van Mook broadcast the following words: 


“We did not decide to take the present action because a minor 
‘part of our proposals was refused. We had to take that decision 
because very real co-operation was refused and because the sane and 
constructive statesmen within the Republic were no longer able to 
make the armed groups, cease fire. Linggadjati can only be imple- 
mented if there is a sufficient measure of peace and order; instead, 
the acts of violence and destruction kept increasing. And the re- 
maining foundations for the prosperity and the liberty of the country 
were becoming exceedingly thin. 

“The events of the last five days have proved a few things very 
clearly. This aciion is not a war against a people. Our troops meet 
with hardly any resistance.‘ They are welcomed by the population 
with a feeling of relief that the days of terror and depredations may 
be over. After having marched for hundreds of miles and having 
passed through countless defence works, our casualties do not yet 
run into three figures. And the losses of the dissolving Republican 
armies are not very much higher. 

“But there is another—and worse—aspect. In many places the 
Republican troops, before they depart in a hurry, try to execute 
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what the Republican Government in J ogjakarto calls a scorched 
earth policy. The facts are, however, that the burning and loot- 
ing are not directed to military objectives; that it is a mere wanton 
destruction of property and of the economic machinery of the. 
country. It is mainly directed against the property of non-Indo- 
nesians; and the peaceable Chinese inhabitants of the towns and vil- 
lages are the worst sufferers, if our troops do not come in time. By 
these irresponsible actions the clearest proof is provided of the neces- 
sity of the joint constabulary, which we proposed and which the 
` Republic refused.” 


Was the Dutch action justified? In my opinion it was. The Dutch 
felt certain that'unilateral police action by the Republic to restore Jaw 
and order would, in view of their past experiences, be ineffective, and they 
viewed with grave misgivings the certain prospect of endless procrastina- 
tion plus further deterioration. After all, their aim was not to suppress 
or enslave the Indonesians but to insure the very freedom which théy 
sought, and to release some of the food supplies (particularly oils and 
fats) for which a starving world is crying out. They were confident of 
their ability to clean up the situation within a few weeks with very little 
bloodshed. Naturally their motives were not purely altruistic; Holland’s. - 
own interests loomed very large in the picture, and—in the circumstances 
—why not? The introduction into the Archipelago of its present agricul- 
tural wealth and the dévelopment of its mineral resources were primarily 
due to Dutch enterprise and scientific knowledge—and it may be added 
that British capital had played a not unimportant part in these develop- 
- ments. The Indonesians had benefited to an infinitely greater extent than 
if the Dutch had never associated themselves with the Archipelago. Why, 
therefore, should all this be thrown away? Can those who criticize the 
Dutch say what they—if they had known all the facts—would have done? 
I should like particularly to address these questions to certain elements. 
in Australia, who, under the pretence of helping the Indonesians “ against 
Dutch imperialistic aggression,” were merely fishing in political troubled 
waters, and, incidentally, rendering a disserve to Indonesians, Australians, 
and Dutch alike. 

On August 1 last the Security Council of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion requested both parties to cease hostilities and settle the matter by 
peaceful means. The Dutch agreed and halted. their advance. The 
opinion has been expressed in responsible British circles that if they had 
continued their Police Action and quickly occupied the whole of Java, 
by this time very important progress towards rehabilitation would have 
been made to the great benefit of the population and the world at large. 
As it is, many valuable months have been lost. A brighter side is that 
the Dutch have made remarkable progress towards the restoration of law 
and order in and rehabilitation of the huge areas which they have occu- 
pied. In this they have received the hearty co-operation of the vast 
majority of the people, whose one desire is to settle down to freedom, 
peace, and a good standard of living. However, through the intermediary 
of the Three Power Committee set up by the Security Council the Dutch 
and Republicans -weré brought together, and last J anuary a ‘Truce Agree- 
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ment was signed. The way has thus been paved for the implementation 
of the Linggadjati Agreement. Immediate steps are being taken to form 
an Interim Government pending the establishment of a sovereign United 
States of Indonesia, thus uniting the Republic in close partnership with 
the other autonomous States. Agreement has already been reached on 
some issues, and we now hopefully await further developments. 

On February 3 last Queen Wilhelmina delivered a broadcast to Hol- 
land’s wartime Allies and said, inter alia: 


“In the darkest period of the war the great President, my unfor- 
gettable friend, together with Britain’s valiant champion for freedom, 
found a permanent expression for cur common purpose, which 
reached even beyond -the immediate aim of each country’s inde- 
pendence. i 

“We were to make the world free from fear and free from want; 
to make it a place where man would be free to worship God in his 

e own way and free to speak his mind. 

“It makes me happy that men in Indonesia and here have found 
the wisdom and the skill to create forms of government that will 
guarantee to many million people all the freedoms and the rights for 
which you, our allies, and we foughé together. 

«|. Both peoples, Dutch and Indonesians, look forward to the 
day when the United States of Indonesia, sponsored by the Nether- 
lands, will take a rightful place among the United Nations. Such a 
day will be a hard-won milestone on man’s long road to liberty.” 


SPINDRIFT OF AN ASIAN TOUR—II. BURMA 
i By BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-J ONES 


To fly to and fro between Europe and the East in 1946-1947 is to savour 
a whiff of Empire perhaps more concentrated now in the hour of its de- 
cline than ever „before. For whichever of the three arterial airways you 
travel by is primarily a Link of Empire. Consider the termini alone. 
From Heathrow or Poole our own B.O.A.C. flies direct to Karachi and 
Calcutta, thence radiating to Rangoon, Singapore, Sydney, or Hong Kong. 
K.L.M: (Royal Dutch Airlines) wings across a single route from Amster- 
dam to Batavia. Air France from Paris to Saigon thrusts a sideleg from 
Cairo to Madagascar and Réunion. What a sequence of ñash-backs such 
names evoke! Growing out of the astonishing enterprise of European 
adventurers down the centuries, the Dutch and English and French each 
brewed their own brand of Empire with vintage as distinctive in the 
modern airliner as in the old three-master. Even the contents of the car- 
ton containers of interminable snack refreshments seem unable to escape 
the divergencies of national origin. Cheese is to the Hollander what 
chewing-gum is to the American, and on this the Dutchman phlegmatic- 
ally chews his way from continent to continent. On Air France alone 
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will you hear down the length of the cabin the symphony of popping 
corks which follows the daily issue of a quarter-bottle of champagne. 
But only a British steward can be depended on faithfully to eschew fresh 
local produce such as eggs, chicken, or bananas automatically produced 
by his French or Dutch opposite number and instead complacently to 
tender what was once a bruised Californian apple or a dish of stewed 
prunes, To travel the “ Imperial ‘Way,” however, take your ticket with 
B.0.A.C. Though by no means an “all-red” route, the airway 
from Europe to the Far East has a predominantly British complexion. 
Thus the airports at Rome, Naples, and Lydda were, until recently, 
R.A.F. stations with gardens laid out in the Service pattern of red-white- 
and-blue. Heliopolis also remained for some time a R.A.F. base. At the 
English-speaking Indian National Airways airports at Karachi and Cal- 
cutta you are back on the “red” route proper, though Colombo and 
Rangoon have just left it. At all these stops, whereas K.L.M. and Air 
France are “accommodated,” in case of simultaneous arrival, it is the 
B.O.A.C. passengers who sweep first through the customs and monopolize 
the far-too-few sleeping. quarters at the airport or the best hotels in town. 
As for the passengers, they are as mixed a bag as in the days of the 
windjammer. Owing to the freeze-up of international trade, captains of 
industry and commercial traveYlers are comparatively poorly represented. 
Apart from the occasional party of American globe-hoppers the majority 
are civil servants and Service officers travelling from conference to con- 
ference concerned with the liquidation of Empire, or, in some cases, its 
artificial respiration. 

The preliminaries of air travel remain incredibly addicted to time- 
wasting. Thus you have to report at Victoria Building on Chowringhi 
at 0930 in order to take off from the Hooghli at 1210, but while perform- 
ing last rites with the customs and the weigh-in you can sip real Indian 
tea at cool tables open to the water and shaded by the awning on a house- 
boat-like landing-stage. A launch to the aircraft floating lazily mid- 
- Stream. Up with a roar and a cascade of whirling spray on the window, 
then south-east over Salt Water Lake, a vast marshy swamp. Calcutta 
is shabby and almost squalid now, but from the air you remark only the 
remains of its old magnificence. Already behind us the marble dome of 
Government House, the density of many-storied buildings, the vast stretch 
of quays and docks and bridges, the red walls of the Fort, and swimming- 
pools and fountain courts and gardens proclaim the once premier citadel 
of Asian commerce. 

Quickly we skim the delta of the sacred Ganges, a vast green plain 
where sinuous brown and muddy canals writhe their way across like 
colossal serpents. Above the Bay the sun disappears in mist and cloud. 
Flight Information 1500 hours Rangoon time reports we are thirty miles 
south-west of the Cheduba Islands. A few minutes later we cross the 
Burma coast at Dawson Bay. To the left a long jagged coastline stretch- 
ing northwards. Below occasional little village clearings where the jungle 
is Shaved away and brown patchwork fields. Behind and further inland 
a thick dark belt of forest, and beyond it a marshy flat which, to a nearer 
view, reveals great lakes of mud intersected by smooth brown rivers 
snaking their way round the gentle undulations of the land to a Jarger 
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current.. Somewhere through this country the Friar Manrique of Maurice 
Collis’s Land of the Great Image made his amazing journey from Arakan 
to Dacca to report the holocaust of a seventeenth-century Burmese king 
besotted with necromancy, which he practised in the hope that it would 
yield him world dominion. For hundreds of square miles the rice fields 
are submerged with only.stranded villages, enclosed by a few trees, left 
afloat. The sky was darkening and the monsoon began to lash at the 
windows: but the aircraft rode steadily. As the storm lifted, bright 
emerald rice fields promising a good harvest came into view and among 
them, in a cluster of trees forming a little round island set in onyx water, 
I saw my first golden-topped pagoda. 

Whole villages are now under water. Grey or brown tanks, some 
square and some oblong, divided by thin green hedges with here and 
there a single tree or perhaps a cluster. As we begin to drop, the brown 
thatched houses distinguish themselves from the trees and 'soon become 
so plentiful they fill the landscape. At 1612 hours a broad brown ribbon 
cames to meet us. It must be—it is—the Irrawaddy. A steamer with a 
tarpaulin roof chugs its way northward, presumably to Mandalay. Then, 
suddenly to port, gleaming through the whitish mist and leaden sky which 
might belong to Lancashire, a monster golden dome which could only be 
the Shwedagon Pagoda. Below, houses, wharves, land, and water began 
to spin like a kaleidoscope as we circled in descent. As the boat settled 
like a duck on Rangoon River the rain lashed out in a final outburst of 
frenzy. The pilot came aboard in oilskins, bringing me a note of welcome 
from my host, U Tin Tut. In it I was informed that his car would meet . 
me at “the Strand ” and offered “the courtesy of the port,” a charming 
gesture which made me feel I was masquerading as a V.I.P. Obligingly 
the rain abated as we scrambled aboard the launch and a pale apologetic 
shaft of sunshine exhibited Rangoon steaming like a laundry. At the 
Strand Hotel I was met by my host’s sais bearing another note explaining - 
that he was detained at-a meeting and asking me to go straight to the 
house. When at length the luggage did appear, mine was bowed grace- 
fully past the customs straight to the car, my first experience of diplomatic 
immunity. The town was veiled by another sharp rainstorm. Before we 
reached the suburbs it had ceased and a pale flicker of the sun set the 
gardens all a-shimmer. At 84 Inya Road the drive gate was chained and 
armed guards patrolled the house—a sharp reminder of the tragic assas- 
sination six weeks before. 

U Tin Tut is a remarkable character. He is, of course,.an established 
Asian statesman. He was the first Burmese to enter the L-CS. and rise 
to the highest grade. He is equally at home in Whitehall or Delhi as at 
Rangoon: He works at western tempo and with western efficiency. 
Simple and unostentatious ‘himself, he is a shrewd observer of others, and 
no one can more acutely size up a pompous M.P. or a patronising peer. 
He must once have been ambitious, and there is an underlying toughness 
about him which suggests that success did not always come easily. Now 
_ he is mellow and urbane. A man of many friends in three countries, an 
abounding benevolence is perhaps the secret of his personal charm. 
Fiftyish and rotund, his movements are noticeable for their speed and 
Springiness. It does not surprise, you that he was formerly a brilliant 
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all-round athlete. At Dulwich College he won his athletic spurs by. play- 
ing in the First XV, and was runner-up in the school boxing champion- 
ship. At Queens’ College, Cambridge, besides taking Hughe’s Prize for 
the best English essay, he captained the First XV and became captain of 
the college boat club, and a year later he captained the Cambridge XV 
when it played “ unofficially ” against Oxford in 1916. Nowadays he is 
content with a half-hour swim every morning in Rangoon’s Royal Lake, 
to keep his weight in check, and is amused to recall that swimming was 
one of the few sports at which he was never any good. His enthusiasm 
for rugger first brought him up against the colour bar. When he went 


_ back to Rangoon, he asked for a game with the Rangoon Rugby Club. 


He was given a game and, at the end of it, went towards the Club House 
with the other players—only to be told that, as a Burmese, he could not 
enter the sacred precincts. Someone took ‘pity on him and carried him, 
out a drink, and then he went off in a gharry, still wet and dirty from the 
game, to his home. Yet today he is one of Britain’s best friends in Asia, 
as well as an impassioned Burman patriot. 

U Tin Tut has a romantic family history. His great-great-grandfather, 
Maha Minhla Raza, was a provincial governor under King Bodaw of the 
Seven Hills district of Mindon between Arakan and the Irrawaddy river, 
and his miniature court was a centre. of theatrical life at a time when the 
native Burmese drama was Being fused with Siamese-influenced court 
drama. In his palace (except for its gilded spires, emblems of the King’s 
authority, just a big house of timber and bamboo with thatched roofs) a 
special theatre was built for the regular performance of plays and a 
special troupe of actors maintained under his patronage. But, alas, when 
in 1824 the unfortunate governor failed to stem the advance of the British 
forces in the second Burma war, he was executed and his palace burned 
to the ground by order of the King. 

For a time the family lived in obscurity until a grandson of the 
governor, U Sauk, without revealing his identity, began his career as an 
astrologer—in those days an honourable profession—and won great fame 
and influence with the people. His first success occurred in connection 
with the building of a pagoda at’ Mindon. For some reason the pagoda ° 
kept tumbling down before it was completed, and no one could find out 
the reason until U Sauk, then a very young astrologer, said that accord- 
ing to his calculations it could not be built until an ogre came from the 
north. The senior astrologer of Mindon laughed at this, for people had 
outgrown their belief in ogres, but one day a little boy wearing the mask 
of an ogre came from the north, and after that the pagoda was built sūc- 
cessfully, and U Sauk. won a tremendous reputation. As a leading. 
citizen, he was deputed to receive Sir Arthur Phare, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Burma, when in 1852 Mindon, together with the whole of Lower 


Burma, passed-into British hands. U Sauk was then appointed chief ad- 


ministrative officer and, taking it for granted that this office carried the 
same status as that held by his grandfather from King Bodaw, he restored 
in effect the court of his grandfather and made it once again a centre of 
theatrical life. N l 

Before Burma was separated from India; U Tin Tut served on the 
Legislative Assembly and was a member of the Council of State at New 
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Delhi. Later, after representing the Government of India at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva, he’ drafted the labour legislation 
of Burma’s 1935 Constitution. Back at Rangoon he then held various 
offices in the new Government of Burma, and as principal official adviser 
to the Cabinet came with the Prime Minister U Saw to London in 194] 
to discuss with Mr. Churchill a proposal to confer dominion status ‘on 
Burma immediately after the war. This, however, came to nothing, and 
when U Saw was arrested on the way back to Burma, U Tin Tut re- 
mained with him until after thé inquiry was finished. He then became 
Reconstruction Adviser to the Government of Burma in exile at Simla. 
That he is an indefatigable worker goes without saying. No successful . 
man is not. When he came to London in October, 1945,.as a member of 
a delegation bringing reconstruction proposals, he confessed to having 
accumulated enough overdue leave to enable him to retire at once without 
awaiting the expiry of his service fifteen months ahead! ' 

', While still a civil servant he toyed with the idea of entering politics on 
retirement, and in Simla days he was tipped as either Burma’s first: 
Burmese Governor, if he stayed in the service, or as first post-war Prime 
Minister if he chose politics. Instead, at fifty-three, he finds himself a 
youthful Elder Statesman. When (in December, 1946) he did retire he 
founded the Rangoon Times. But on becoming Minister without. Port- 
folio in the Governor’s Council of State, already functioning virtually as ` 

. a Cabinet, he handed it over to his eldest daughter Khyin, who’ is-also 
local correspondent of The Times. ot 
Though he would have preferred Burma to remain ‘inside the Common- 
wealth, he loyally accepted the other course’ chosen by the A.F.P.F.L. 
leaders, and’ worked. literally day and night to prepare a sound basis for 
approaching independence. He has never belonged to any political party,” 
but, at the elections for the Constituent Assembly in April, as an 
A.F.P.F.L. candidate he polled 9,164 votes against the Communist’s 1,539 
in'a supposed Communist stronghold in central Burma. That he is un- 
questionably Burma’s most able and distinguished man of affairs’is recog- 
nised by the A.F.P.F.L. youngsters who made him: résponsible for Foreign 


as well as ‘Financial Affairs. Before the assassinations he was nominated: ° 


as Burma’s first High Commissioner in London, but after the tragedy 
which swept away nearly the whole of Burma’s first eleven he consented 
to remain in Rangoon—a decision of no small courage. At the time of . 
my visit,-when a scratch team was frenziedly drafting a Constitution, 
Tin Tut was “the works” of the Government, whether negotiating with 
minority-races at home or arranging at Delhi for the return, of 300,000. 
‘Indian labourers ‘to Burma, or fixing up financial and defence affairs in 
London: ` l i 
The week I arrived he had startled British society in Rangoon with an 
article in the Rangoon Times. In it he described how, when an I.C.S. 
cadet in the Tenasserim Division, he was sent for by the head priest of a 
neighbouring monastery, a noted ascetic and recluse, who in youth had 
fought against the British as a guerrilla. The monk foretold that his life 
would be spent in fighting, not on the field of battle, but in councils and 
- assemblies. He added that in hunting dacoits Tin Tut had exposed him- 
self to unnecessary risks. Bidding him recite the Buddhist oaths, he next 
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DAW MYA SEIN, A RANGOON SCHOGLMISTRESS 
WHO REPRESENTED BURMA ON THE ROUND 


TABLE CONFERENCE IN 1035 


Was head of the Burma Section M.O.1, at New Delhi 
during the war and a member of the Unesco delega- 
tion which visited London and Paris last year and 
managed to get Burma included in the devastated coun- 
tries for an education grant. She isan Oxford graduate 
and Burma’s leading educationist, 
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proceeded to tattoo on his back a magic square with an elixir of red 
paste. “As long as the charm lasts, no bullet or missile will ever be 
aimed at you. Wars and other dangers will pass you by and you will be 
far away from places where unpleasant things happen.” 

Confessing that his “ intellect rebelled against this seeming tomfoolery,” 
Tin Tut continued: “ But I had lived long enough in Burma to know that 
many things happen here which are inexplicable in terms of western 
science. I had also acquired a mounting respect for the priest. Few 
Jeaders of renown escaped unscratched in the guerrilla war which fol- 
Jowed the annexation of Upper Burma. Any man of sixty who could con- 
trive to look like thirty must have won some of Nature’s secrets. My 
dacoit hunts involved me in real danger. What if the priest, an old ‘ In- 
vulnerable,’ did possess the secret of invulnerability?” ; 

To the question “Did J become an invulnerable?” Tin Tut replies: 
“To my knowledge I have never been shot at and I do not propose to 
submit to a test. This question therefore will probably remain un- 
answered, but.looking back I find a strange truth in the prediction. The 
Amherst Subdivision continued to be infested with dacoits in the six 
further months of my stay. I made every attempt to encounter thé 
dacoits, hunted them high and low, and on occasions I waited for them 
with armed police parties on credible information, but something or other 
always intervened and I missed the encounter which I sought. My suc- 
cessor, an old myook, found no difficulty in achieving my ambition and 
subsequently earned a T.D.M. When a great earthquake of 1931 
occurred in Burma I was in Simla, and during the Burmese rebellion of 
1932 I was in Europe. When the Japanese invaded Burma in 1941 I was 





a State prisoner in Palestine, then the safest of countries, and with the best _ . 


will in the world could not get back to Burma till June,.1945, after her 
diberation: I was in London from October, 1944, to April, 1945, at a 
time when it was being bombarded with fiying bombs and rockets, and 
though I lived, near -Oxford ‘Circus and worked in Whitehall, no missile 
fell within half a mile of me. The receat outrage on the Executive Coun- 
cil took place while I was in England. Perhaps it is all my good luck, but 
I have a queer feeling that the elixir tettooed-on my back by the old In- 
vulnerable has something to do with it.” 

Over Rangoon dinner tables talk turned to the active part still played 
by the occult sciences in Burmese life. That Tin Tut? whom everyone 
thought so westernised, should suddenly: reveal himself as a part-believer 
was delightfully unexpected. A variety of “explanations ”? were put for- 
ward. Was his story of “ The Invulnerable ” just a casual piece of auto- 
biography? Or did its narration carry any sort of double entendre? 
Would any would-be assassin, appreciating the potency of the protective 
magic, thereby be deterred from making a futile and dangerous attempt? 
Or was the whole thing just a piece of civilized European fun, an im- ` 
partial cocking-of-snooks at gangsters and magicians alike? 

And now a glance at Burma, the object of my visit. ; 

The unhealed wounds of Rangoon, as indeed of the whole of Burma, 
are the basic fattor in her economic and political travail. Any assess- 
ment of political events must be set against a background of gaping 
weed-grown skeletons which puncture Rangoon’s main streets, the 
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stricken and abandoned houses in the suburbs, the charred. and derelict 
plant of the great oil refineries across the river at Syriam, the shortage of 
cattle, the four-year gap in schooling, the inadequate ‘transport, unem- 
ployment in most areas, and labour shortage in some.. The one-time 
fashionable Fytch Flats are described by their present tenants as “ Belsen.” 
Indeed, the physical wreckage of the entire country, due to the un- 
exampled thoroughness of the “ scorching ? applied in 1942, as well as to 
its having been twice fought over, has nọ parallel in South-East Asia, 
and there are those who have suggested that this is the explanation of 
Britain’s readiness to pull out, an interpretation conclusively rebutted by 
our application of the same policy of withdrawal from India and Ceylon. 
I did, however, find a widespread feeling, shared alike by British and 
Burmese, that apart from two United Kingdom loans totalling £154 mil- 
lion, none of the other countries of the Commonwealth who profited from 
Burma’s agony (India in particular having sat back to coin huge war 
profits) have contributed anything towards her reconstruction. And, in- 
deed, one can take little pride in the handing over of a capital city where. 
two years after liberation, inadequate sanitation proclaims its malodorous 
presence from street to street and from office to office, where squatters 
clutter the main streets with their thatched hovels, where mounds of 
rubble lie as they fell, and almost every roof yawns to the monsoon. 
Amid this desolation the thousand-year-old Shwedagon Pagoda flaunts 
its splendour. In the hour before sunset it is the popular resort of 
young Burmese from Rangoon, who mount one of the four great stair- 
ways which, nortb, south, east, and west, lead to the summit of the 
hill on which stands Burma’s most renowned pagoda. There, one after- 
noon, I was escorted by the daughters of my host, and to stroll from 
shrine to shrine around the circular court where pigeons flock and coo, 
the newly gilded domes dazzling in the horizontal sun against the bluest 
of skies, put you a little in mind of Piazza San Marco at Venice. At 
every turn Rangoon is dominated by the Shwedagon. In rain or shine, 
from air or sea, in the city streets or across the river at Syriam, it is a 
beacon, to the Burmese an inspiring symbol of ancient greatness and 
future hopes. Burmese nationalism lacks the aggressive secularism of the 
Chinese or Indonesian, and at one time there was a strong demand from 


Bogyoke himself. 

If words mean anything, the Union will be organized on.Socialist prin- 
ciples, for, while the Constitution expressly provides that “ private 
property and private initiative in the economic sphere will be safe- 
guarded,” this is immediately followed by a prohibition of “ monopolist 
organizations such as cartels, syndicates, trusts, and similar organizations 
created for the purpose of dictating prices, monopolizing the market, and 
damaging the interests of national economy,” and a further stipulation 
that “ private property may be expropriated if the public interest requires . 
it, but only in accordance with law.” Finally, all forests and all material 
and other wealth underground, the waters including mineral and medicinal 
waters, the sources of natural power, the rail transport, tele-communica- 
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tions and broadcasting are specifically named as the property of the 
Union. 

In the state of economic stagnation prevailing everywhere there is as- 
yet no sign of Burmese enterprise likely to challenge foreign capitalist 
concerns, though these are naturally apprehensive regarding the future re- 
turns on fresh investment against the present unstable political back- 
ground. In Burma, as in India, the prospects for the smaller European 
_ . firms, especially the agency firms, are necessarily diminishing, for it is in 

this sphere that native competition will first make itself felt. The posi- 

tion of the big oil and mining concerns is, however, very different. The 

Burma Oil Company, for example, are going ahead with reinvestment and 

rehabilitation as fast as they can, regardless of the political situation, on 

the assumption that whatever government is in power, their vast capital, 
experience, technical equipment, and ability and international connections 
will be equally indispensable. Already the B.O.C. alone are employing 
some 4,000 workers on rehousing at the oil-wells at Yenangyuan and 
another 4,000 at their refinery at Syriam: Owing to the 100-per cent. 
demolitions carried out before the withdrawal in 1942, there is no ex- 
pectation of a resumption of oil exports until the beginning of 1950 at 
the earliest. As to the question of future ownership, though.the govern- 
ment itself does not so far appear to have contemplated expropriation, 
there are powerful interests among the Burmans who toy with the idea 
. from time to time. The government does, however, openly contemplate 
the revision of existing contracts as and when they fall in on more favour- 
f able terms to the State as owner of all natural products. 


SOME BRITISH I ADMIRE 
X.—A.E. (GEORGE W. RUSSELL) 


By RANJEE G. SHAHANI 


THE interaction of Eastern and Western thought is a fascinating subject 
which, so far as I know, has never been examined with most of the major 
facts on the table. It is worth examining, for it will remove many cobwebs 
from our minds. It seems that the human experiment with life has rarely 
taken place, so to speak, in a closed vase. Ideas have not only legs but 
wings. They fly over mountains and seas and create life under the very 
ribs of death. 

Take, for instance, the impress of India upon the thought.and feeling 
of the West. It is stronger and more widespread than is generally realized 
—even in learned circles. Edward Thompson was surprised when I traced 
the influence to pre-historic times: he thought that nobody knew any- 

- thing about that obscure problem except a Jesuit Father in India! Well, 
well. The Ægean civilization (3000 to 1500 B.c.), it appears, is largely 
the work of the proto-Dravidians. Here I have some French scholars on 
my side, including C. Outram, whose book entitled Mithra should be con- 
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sulted. Then, as we run down the centuries, we see the effects of Indian 
meditation upon Greek thinkers (not only Pythagoras, but many others, 
-from Thales to Plato), upon the Essenes, the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, the Gnostics, and—not to make a catalogue-like list—the Neo- 
Platonists. But all these matters I have touched on elsewhere. Here I 
can only mention them and pass on. 

To come to modern times. Here I give the first word to Schopenhauer. 
He has said that just es during the earthly pilgrimage of Jesus the Judzxo- . 
Roman world was being Hellenized, so in our day the West is being 
Hinduized. I think this is true. The mark of Indianism upon Russia, 
France, Germany, and America is deep and lasting. I could mention 
many significant writers in these countries who have felt the impact. 
England is said to be self-contained; but she too has known the witchery 
of Indian ideas. Here are some recent writers who have been affected by 
the spiritual adventure of my country: Bertrand Russell, Clifford Bax, 
Somerset Maugham, Aldous Huxley, Gerald Heard, and T. S. Eliot. I do 
not speak of British Indianists, the most important of whom was, in 
my opinion, Edward Thompson. 

Now, I don’t want to exaggerate. Two things must be made clear at 
the very outset: first, that we Indians have been greatly affected by 
Western thought; and, secondly, that we myst be very cautious in tracing 
influences. Sometimes what appears similar has different implications; 
and often what seems the same is due to parallel visions of reality. Men 
always meet on the heights. We must never forget that. Borrowing can 
only be affirmed when there is an identity of thought and utterance. 

However, in the case of A.E. I am rather fortunate; I am indulging in 
no conjectures whatsoever. I tried to interpret his work in an essay some 
thirteen or fourteen years ago, and showed the result to him. He was very 
kindly about it, so kindly that he wished me to write his biography. He 
gave me much material for this, including the title, The Strayed Angel. 
He wanted to be called so because, he said, Yeats’s sisters used to call him 
thus. Also, he read to me every one of his poems that had been influ- 
enced, or, rather, inspired, by Indian ideas. : 

I met A.E. towards the end of his life at the house of Sturge Moore, 
and became rather friendly with him. Indeed, we used to discuss things 
of the spirit until the very stars went to sleep. But what are these things? 
Is there a soul independent of bodily existence? What is its origin and 
destiny—the whence and whither of human thought? And what is good- 
ness? : 

A.E. is the only Westerner from whom I learned something about'my 
own country. He revealed to me the inwardness of doctrines that, like 


many others, I had misunderstood or only partially grasped. But I. | 


anticipate. Let me begin by talking of his writings, especially his poetry. 


It is almost inevitable, I suppose, to compare A.E. with Yeats. All 
I can say is that there is a tremendous contrast between their respective 
outlooks. It is .true that both are claimed for the Celtic movement and 
that both were attached to their native soil; but that, I believe, is all that 
they have in common. In style as in vision they are poles apart. A.E. 
was a seer, a. prophet, a revealer of the divine. He was the nearest 
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approach among the poets of the English-speaking world to a sage of the 
Upanishads. ` He had long left the valley of shadows, in which Yeats 
lingered all this life, for the shining heights where the Everlasting speaks 
in the music of silence. A Voice from beyond the bourn of the European ` 
consciousness made itself heard through his incantations. He had drunk 
of soma (the drink of the Vedic seers—like the milk of paradise). No 
wonder he was God-intoxicated. 

This is not to say that he was indifferent to the bright Olympus of 
appearance. He sang the bridal song of earth and sky. He was one of 
those spirits who know how to combine vision with what a French writer 
has deliciously called le métier d’insecte d'une journée (the business of a 
butterfly). But whatever he was engaged on, whether it was painting, or 
public speaking, or social work, or agriculture, his master-passion, which 
actuated all his other activities, was the‘search for spiritual reality. And 
in quest of this he journeyed far, until he found his home on the higher 
grounds of Hindustan. In any estimate of his work this must never be 
forgotten. 

His poetry, though cast against a background of Irish landscape, in rae 
vision of a unity of sentient life in man and the universe, derives from the 
intuitive experience of the Hindu seers and the mystics of all ages. One 
can almost identify the very authors and volumes by whom his spirit was 
shaped. He brooded in fiery meditation (his own favourite phrase) over 
the words of the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-Gita, the Yoga Sutras of 
Patanjali, whom he considered the greatest thinker in the world, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Among writers, those that meant most 
to him were Plotinus, Sankara, Emerson, Whitman, Thoreau, and a few 
other choice spirits. 

Although, with his customary indulgence, A.E. read to me the poems in 
which he had been helped by Hindu thought, I must confess my inability . 
to discern any direct borrowing. What he had read had been transformed, 
bya subtle poetic alchemy, into something rich and strange. 

In this respect he differed very much from both Yeats and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. Yeats used Hindu ideas for poetic embellishment—for 
decorative effects. With their inwardness he had no concern—indeed, 
was unfitted to grapple. Tagore, on the other hand, echoed what -was, 
so to speak, in the air. He was a passivist, moulded by, not moulding, 
what he had received. Perhaps this is why his profundity is no more 
than popular wisdom. It lacks the note of personal victory. Tagore, 
like Yeats, was not one of the combattants d’idées. l 

A.E. was first and foremost a meditative spirit. He had a far more 
profound acquaintance with Hindu thought than many an Orientalist of 
repute. When I met him I remarked on this fact with some surprise, for 
I called to mind the dilettantism of several European writers. “ There’s 


nothing to be surprised at,” he said. “I’ve had to sweat for it. . . . What 
you struggle for, you make your own.” ‘Then, after a pause, he added: 
“Yeats used to laugh at me for my interest in Indianism.... I have 


been under the spell of your country from the agé of twenty. It is at the 
breast of Mother India that I have been nurtured. . . .” 

In one of his latest volumes, The House of Titans, and Other Poems, 
we still see the paramountcy of Hindu vision. The piece entitled The 


/ 
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Dark Lady of the Sonnets gives us a perfect example of his method. He 
took a thought from Hindu seers and brooded over it for months until it 
arrived at its maturity. Then it blossomed forth as naturally as a flower. 
In the Bhagavad-Gita, which A.E. called “a diamond-field of thought,” 
Krishna says to Arjuna: “Thou shalt see all things first in thyself and 
then in Me.” A.E. was the only critic to apply this to an interpretation 
of Shakespeare. “Through spirit alone can spirit be known,” he told 
me. “The Dark Lady whispered her secret to me, and Shakespeare, who 
is a spiritual friend of mine, confirmed her tale.” This may sound odd, 
but it is full of sense. Great spirits have, on occasion, spoken to me too. 
Anyhow, A.E. professed to despise the dialect of dialectics. His thought 
dispensed with the Categories. Like ice over a flame, it melted and 
boiled and steamed and became one with the atmosphere. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND THE INDIAN STATES 
WHAT OF A PRIVY COUNCIL? — | 


By Rosert W. Brock = 
(Managing Editor: The Annual of the East) 
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IN one vital respect last year’s political settlement with India has proved 
to be defective to a degree which can only be described as disastrous. I 
refer, of course, to the omission to establish any sort of Constitutional 
link between India and Pakistan on the one hand, and between these two 
Dominions and the Indian States on the other. In regard to the creation 
of some organic connection between India and Pakistan, the discussion 
which culminated in the transfer of power, it will be recalled, ranged from 
the recommendation of the Cabinet Mission that the Muslim-majority 
Provinces should form a semi-autonomous group within the ambit of an 
All-India Union to the final decision, implemented on August 15, 1947, 
not only that there should be two separate and sovereign Dominions, but 
that the separation should be made so complete that not even the political 
equivalent of a pontoon bridge would be left standing between them to 
facilitate contact and co-operation in spheres in which the sub-continent 
has functioned as one unit during nearly the whole period of British 
hegemony. The almost inevitablé sequel was the mutual massacres which 
started almost immediately afterwards in the Punjab, and the mass 
migration, the greatest in modern history, which followed; leading to far 
heavier casualties—quite apart from material losses—than India sustained 
during the war years when she had over two million men in arms. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that if a “ middle ” policy had been adopted 
much of the communal antagonism and suffering incited by the pro- 
gramme of complete separation might have been at least partly, if not 
wholly, avoided, inasmuch as the emotional and psychological shock 
occasioned by that programme would have been correspondingly softened. 
Presumably this was one of the considerations the Congress leaders had 
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in mind when they urged that, initially, Lord Mountbatten should be 
invited to act as Governor-General of both Dominions. This stratagem 
at best, however, could only have been a short-term alleviation, and, in an 
effort to focus attention on this phase of the problem, I addressed a letter 
to Lord Listowel, then Secretary of State for India, dated June 9, 1947, 
in the course of which I wrote: 


My suggestion is that the ground already gained in the direction of 
retaining India, or substantial parts of it, within the Commonwealth 
should be consolidated by utilizing the Privy Council as a means of estab- 
lishing a new Constitutional link: on the one hand between Hindustan, 
Pakistan, and the major Indian States which opt for a separate political 
existence; and, on the other, between these three and the United King- 
dom. 

Admittedly, in the absence of a Union Government as envisaged by 
the Cabinet Mission, it will be essential to devise some Constitutional 
link between the three Indian Groups in order to promote co-operation 
between them on matters of common concern. Is it not possible thaf an 
All-India Privy Council might, at any rate initially, fulfil that need? 

For this purpose I visualize, say, a Council of about fifty, including 
members of the Hindustan and Pakistan Cabinets; the Prime Ministers 
of all the Provinces in those two groups; plus the representatives of ` 
major Indian States not directly essociated with either Hindustan or 
Pakistan. 

Admittedly such appointments in India would represent a development 
of the range and functions of the Privy Council as now constituted, but 
it is, in fact, the only weapon in the U.K. Constitutional armoury not so 
far adopted, or rather adapted, in India, and if the scheme appeared 
likely to achieve the aims in view, presumably any technical cee 
menta would not prove insuperable. 

In effect, adoption of the proposal would mean that fifty or so indian 
Ministers would be appointed, individually, as members of the Privy 
Council, but—although so appointed—would meet collectively, aided by a 
Secretariat, to discuss matters of common concern to the States they 
represented. 

As in recent years, so hereafter, unless there is some recurring Con- 
stitutional means of bringing all these leaders together at regular inter- 
vals—as might be arranged through such a medium—the odds are that 
they will meet too rarely to develop common understandings and agree- 
ments: whereas with such a Council the essential urtity of India might 
be maintained—in some vital respects if not in all—and from this purely 
consultative body the nucleus of a joint executive or legislature (who 
knows?) might ultimately evolve. | 

In any event, as I see it, the immediate gains would amply justify the 
innovation; and if, say, on matters effecting Indian-cum-Imperial Defence 
the Indian Privy Councillors desired to call into consultation members 
of the Privy Council, of executive rank, in the U.K., and indeed other 
Commonwealth units (say, Australia and New Zealand) the way would 
be smoothed for them to do so. 

Inside India the device would form a direct Constitutional link (apart 
from the Viceroy) for the first time between British India and the Indian 
States, and this might also reinforce its appeal to Indian leaders now 
searching around for some Constitutional link between disintegrating 
units, combining prestige with, the flexibility inherent to an. unrivalled 
degree, in the Privy Council organism. `, 
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It will be borne in mind that, at the time this suggestion was submitted, 
the Hindu and Muslim leaders were still associated, however uneasily, as. 
members of one Coalition Cabinet, and I took the view that as members ` 
of an All-India Privy Council there was every possible justification for 
maintaining contact between them, on a consultative basis, in order to deal 
with the multitudinous problems left over, or arising, for decision subse- 
quent to the creation of two separate Cabinets. The administrative ad- 
vantages of such recurring consultations hardly need elaboration, but of 
even greater value would have been the impact of such a form of Con- 
stitutional collaboration on the politically immature minds of the popula- 
tion as a whole. Manifestly no infringement of sovereignty would have: 
resulted from, such a constitutional association, for a Privy Council has. 
no executive or legislative powers, and, as regards India and Pakistan, its 
sole function would haye been (and could still be) to facilitate co-opera- 
tion by ensuring recurring consultations as often as might be mutually 
agreed, depending on the urgency and range of issues calling for joint, or 
coacurrent, action. 

The creation of a joint executive and legislature ceased to be practic- 
able when the Cabinet Mission’s proposal for a Union Centre was finally 
rejected. On the other hand, the consequences of jumping to the opposite 
extreme, and of leaving contact and co-operation between the new 
Dominions, hitherto so intimately associated, to the hazards of ad hac . 
discussions, have been wholly lamentable, and, in view of its disastrous 
incidence, it will be regrettable indeed if the August settlement 1s decreed 
to be sacrosanct and therefore insusceptible to the slightest modification 
or improvement. i 

In this field, as I have endeavoured to indicate, I am not yet convinced 
that we have exhausted the resources either of Indian statesmanship or of 
the British Constitution, which both India and Pakistan are now busily 
engaged in adapting to their own requirements and conditions. It is, of 
course, true that no political machinery will work unless lubricated by 
` goodwill, but the converse is also, true—namely, that goodwill, which - 
despite everything is not yet extinct between India and Pakistan, ‘must 
remain infructuous unless political machinery is available enabling it to 
find. prompt and. practical expression. 

In such circumstances it rests with the statesmen of India and Pakistan 
to decide whether the defects and deficiencies in their political machinery 
which recent bitter experience has disclosed are to be rectified, and, if - 
changes are necessary, what form these should take. It is certainly safe 
to assert that unless means are adopted to effect a steady improvement 
in Indo-Pakistan relations these will suffer a progressive deterioration, 
with disastrous reactions on both countries in every sphere: economic, 
financial, social, and political. Sovereignty has become sacrosanct, but 
would be reinforced, not weakened, by the co-operative action suggested 
above. I am told that, unhappily, relations between the two States are 
at the moment too embittered to permit such a rapprochement, but the 
present political heat-wave will not persist indefinitely. It has also to 
be borne in mind that so Jong as the present fratricidal conflict remains 
dominant—absorbing a major portion of the attention and resources of 
the two Governments—other more important tasks such as economic re- 
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habilitation and planning will necessarily fail to secure the wide-ranging 
co-operation vital to solid progress. A civil war, as in Kashmir, is a 
luxury two Dominions with so many interests in common as India and 
Pakistan just cannot afford. 

What contribution then, if any, would the formation of an All-India 
Privy Council make to the termination of the decimating conflict in 
Kashmir? At present there is a “ head-on” collision between India and 
Pakistan in relation to that State, and so long as the conflict retains that 
character it appears unlikely that it can be ended either by direct negotia- 
tions between them or by any action or advice within the capacity of the 
U.N. Security Council. It is also relevant, at this point, to emphasize that 
any award by the Security Council could be implemented only by India 
and Pakistan acting jointly. A new approach therefore appears neces- 
sary, and my submission is that a Privy Council would supply this. The 
reason is plain. Overtly, the conflict pivots on the fact that Kashmir has 
entered into a political relationship with India from which Pakistan is 
excluded. On the other hand, in the event of Kashmir, as an interim 
measure, being represented on a Privy Council in which India, Pakistan, 
and all the Provincial Governments (and indeed Hyderabad) were also 
associated, admittedly this form of collaboration would not dispose finally 
of the “accession” problemss associated with these two States, but it 
would, I submit, allow this vexed problem to stand over for final deter- 
mination, at a not too distant date, in'an atmosphere more favourable to 
a friendly agreement than exists at present. 

Indeed, I would go further and submit that, in the event of the two 
Dominion Governments agreeing to adopt such a Constitutional device— 
an agreement which would obviously involve a military and political truce 
—not only would India, Pakistan, and the two States concerned acquire 
an entirely new Constitutional nexus: the very creation of such a link 
would automatically eliminate the only outstanding source of dissension 
between the two Dominions, and, as regards Kashmir, should enable their 
Governments, if they are genuinely anxious to do so, to evolve a “ Peace 
with Honour ” agreement with very little further delay or difficulty. Both 
Dominions can afford to leave something in‘this respect to the healing 
influence of time, and meanwhile a breathing-space is necessary to facili- 
tate a permanent solution when present passions have cqoled. Amazingly 
rapid and valuable progress has been made in bringing the overwhelming 
majority of the Indian States into alignment with the new political pattern, 
but the governing factors in relation to Kashmir and Hyderabad are ad- 
mittedly unique, and nothing is gained by forcing premature decisions. 
In both cases the ultimate solution must be found in the restoration of 
amicable relations between India and Pakistan, which should therefore 
be our first objective. 

Following the acceptance by most of the States of the Instrument of 
Accession so ingeniously devised by the Delhi Cabinet, the two outstand- 
ing movements among them have been the group-formations entered into 
by the minor States, and the rapid progress in the States generally towards 
more responsible forms of government—the pace of advance necessarily 
being regulated by the political intelligence and experience available in 
each area. In this direction the States in South India are, as always, in 
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the van, and therefore, at this juncture, have been able to make the 
- longest strides forward. In relation to Hyderabad, the Prime Minister 
epitomized the immediate position and prospect in a recent speech when 
‘he observed that “in the year that has gone by the Legislative Assembly 
was brought into being” and that “His Exalted Highness has com- ' 
manded the Government to take further steps to liberalize the reforms - 
and to associate the representatives of the people yet more effectively with | 
the administration of the government. A new Committee has been set 
up to go into. the question of an expansion in the powers of the Legisla- , 
ture, and in the same manner in the near future more representatives of the 
people will be included in the Executive Council. These are great steps | 
forward, and I hope and pray that the people of Hyderabad will rise to 
the occasion and use these powers wisely—with due sobriety, farsighted- - 
ness, and patience.” 

_ In Mysore the Dewan, Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, addressing the 
Mysore Representative Assembly, emphasized that. Mysore was one of the 
first States to accede to the Dominion of India and constitutionally form 
part of a Greater India. On October 12 an agreement was arrived at ` 
between the President of the Mysore State Congress and the Dewan which : 
“enabled the Congress to call off the Satyagraha movement in view of the 
acceptance of the proposals by the Goverment regarding the constitution | 
of a new Ministry, its works and powers, and the convening of-a Con- | 
stituent Assembly. This- agreement was accepted by His Highness the 
Maharaja and was also approved by the Congress.” As the Dewan also 
explained: “ The first task of the new Ministry has been to consider the ; 
setting up of a Constituent Assembly so as to hasten the process of Con- , 
stitution-making and facilitate the introduction of the new Constitution - 
as early as possible. The Constituent Assembly must, according to agree- 
ment, be composed of the elected representatives of the people, and its 
task is to frame a Constitution Bill for the State providing for responsible | 
government under the egis of His Highness.” 

Analogously, in Baroda, the policy being pursued is in conformity 
with His Highness’s words promulgating the new Constitution, which 
“ will emphasize once more the complete identity of interests between the 
ruler and the ruled and among all sections of the people.” As remarked 
by the former Dewan, Sir B. L. Mitter, in an administration report | 
recently received: “ Baroda has developed for many -decades on lines of ` 
its own and evolved an individuality of which it may be justly proud. In - 
Constitutional matters, too, it has developed forms and institutions which, 
while giving full effect to the principle of close association, are suited to 
her conditions and serve her special needs. In the Dhara Sabha no ' 
attempt has been made to form blocks. Members always formed and ~ 
expressed views independently on the merits of individual issues. These 
valuable features are sought to be preserved as far as possible in the 
present Constitution.” | 

So far as the Indian States are concerned, Kashmir, Hyderabad. and 
Junagadh represent the only surviving entities whose future political 
relations are in dispute, and—subject always to a genuine desire to reach 
an early and amicable settlement—the formation of a Privy Council 
would afford an easy exit from present deadlocks and, if so desired, could 
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be brought into operation within a very short period. Apart from the 
States, however, so far as India and Pakistan are concerned, there are 
their -own long-term internal problems to be considered, including the 
whole range of economic and fiscal issues now pressing for settlement and 
—as far as may be practicable—for joint action on all relevant matters of 
administration and development—e.g., in relation to irrigation, transport, 
communications, hydro-electric projects, and the like. In these spheres 
also an organism facilitating systematic contact and consultation is 
essential and a Privy Council could and would supply this. 

As already suggested, the over-riding factor is that either India and 
Pakistan must draw closer together or they will drift further and further 
apart, with disastrous reactions on both in every sphere: political, 
economic, military, and social. Wider issues affecting external relations 
are also involved. Non-violence is the basic principle governing the rela- 
tions of all other units of the British Commonwealth, and Mahatma 
Gandhi will not have lived or died in vain if India and Pakistan so shape 
their policies and relations as to ensure their own unvarying adherence 
to the same principle. In pursuance of all these vital objectives I am 
disposed to think that, as a consultative body, lacking either executive or 
legislative powers, a Privy Council might well symbolize to India and 
Pakistan, not an infringement ef sovereignty, but—aided by a small high- 
calibre secretariat—a medium for co-operation, on a Constitutional basis, 
free from any suspicion either of coercion or control. 


HOW BRITAIN AIDS CHINA 


By V. ELIZABETH MILLER, M.B.E. 
(General Secretary of British United Aid to China) 


SINCE 1942, when British United Aid to China was inaugurated under 
the Presidency of Lady Cripps, a constant flow of aid in money and in 
kind has been going to China. To date over £2,000,000 has been donated 
to the fund in voluntary contributions from the British people. In addi- 
tion, nearly £40,000 of medical supplies, gifts, and equipment have been 
received at the Headquarters of the Fund in London, and this has re- 
sulted in 70 tons of gifts, including some 500 miles of bandages and 
17,000 garments, being shipped to alleviate distress in China. These gar- 
ments represent the untiring efforts of 811 working parties in the United 
Kingdom. Impressive as these figures are, they do not illustrate the warm 
kindness and generosity which has expressed itself in this practical gesture 
of sympathy for the Chinese people. Indeed, the story of the many indi- 
vidual acts of generosity by donors in this country would fill many volumes. 
Although one naturally expects to meet with much human kindness 
while associated with a charitable organization, I have never ceased to be 
overwhelmed with some new example of unselfishness and sacrifice. Sir 
Ralph Steverison, the British Ambassador to China, gave an admirable 
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picture of British United Aid to China’s work when he spoke to members 
of the Canton Rotary Club recently. He said: “We have for over a 
century had a long and close commercial connection with China, which ` 
has been to the mutual benefit of the two countries, but the interest and 
friendship for China nowadays is not limited to those who trade with . 
. her, it pervades all classes of people. I think the British United Aid to 
China is a good example of this. Since its inception in the war years it 
has produced more than £2,000,000 sterling for distribution in China. 
This has been coined almost entirely from salaries and earnings of ordi- 
nary folk in England. Such is the sympathy that village societies, fac- - 
tories, Women’s Institutes, social clubs, and such organizations scattered 
all over the British Isles have their penny-a-week collections. I think it 
is significant that it is so largely from the pennies of the people that this 

help for China comes.” l 


CHINA TOUR 


Last winter I accompanied our President, Lady Cripps, on a brief but 
widespread tour of China. We saw many sides of life in that country, 
and we visited many of the institutions which were being either wholly or 
partly supported by British United Aid to China grants. We were more 
than satisfied at the way our grants had been used, and it was obvious 
that without our aid many of these institutions: would have ceased to 
function. One of the largest projects we visited, and which had received 
British United Aid to China support, was the Sandan Bailie School. The 
school was established at Sandan in the winter of 1944-1945 and is now 
the sole surviving Co-operative School. The others, with two exceptions, 
were dispersed during the war by Japanese occupation. The two excep- 
tions are Paochi, which was. bombed, and the Lanchow Bailie School, . 
which recently closed down through lack of funds. It is vitally important 
for Chinese industry that Sandan should remain active. 

Assistance has been given by the Fund to Child Welfare projects, T.B. 
prevention, orthopedic work, blind welfare, and numerous other worthy 
causes, many of which I had the opportunity of visiting. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek made it abundantly clear to us that it was 
absolutely essential that Britain should continue to give assistance to 
China. As the result of what we had seen and heard in China we were 
able to formulate our plans for the future. 


LONG-TERM SUPPORT 


Apart from our moral obligations to China, we have to keep faith with 
the many institutions receiving our support. In addition to providing 
assistance to these institutions the General Council of British United Aid 
to China decided that support should be given to China on a “long-term 
basis.” In order to ensure the success of such a scheme, it was obvious 
that a large amount of capital would have to be set aside, but with the 
numerous demands upon our limited funds it appeared that the new 
scheme would rely, to a large extent, on the response to British United 
Aid to China’s new appeal. This new appeal took the form of collec- 
tions in over 3,000 cinemas in the British Isles. 
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CINEMA COLLECTIONS 


Dusing the war the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association had 
_promised Lady Cripps that, when the collections had been completed for 


home charities, an appeal for British United Aid to China would be con-. 


sidered. Cinema collections to aid China commenced early in January, 
1947. These collections entailed a considerable amount of organization, 
and we had to enlist the services of voluntary collectors throughout the 
country. In spite of the cruel weather which came upon us that 
winter (said to be the worst in seventy years) the collectors carried out 
their allotted tasks conscientiously. In many rural districts voluntary 
collectors ploughed their way through six feet of snow to attend the per- 
formances. In some cases the collectors were cut off from their homes 
by the snowstorms. Later, in March, collectors in one eastern county 
town were marooned by floods. They earned the highest commendations 
for their enthusiasm to gather in the precious coins. My small staff at 
Headquarters gave a great deal of their spare time to collect in Londen 
cinemas. They set an excellent example, and I well remember the Sun- 
day when they turned out in force to collect at a Leicester Square cinema. 
The response of the cinema-going public was magnificent, and the net 
total amounted to over £138,080. 


TRUST FUND 


Later in 1947 a meeting of all interested parties, including representa- 
tives of supporting organizations and the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ As- 
sociation, was called to determine the best means of using the money to 
benefit China. It was finally decided that our “long-term support” 
should take the form of a Scholarship Trust Fund. British United Aid to 
China made a supplementary grant to the total collected from the 
cinemas, thus the capital for the trust fund was assured. Since that 
initial meeting last year considerable progress has been made, and the 
Trust Fund formed on a strong foundation. Scholarships in practical 
subjects, including industrial and social welfare, agriculture, medicine, 
midwifery, nursing and child welfare, are being offered to Chinese to 
come to Britain to study. 


T.B. PROJECT 


Another British United Aid to China scheme which has attracted much 
attention both here and in China is tke “ Manchester Committee’s T.B. 
Project.” All the funds raised in Manchester to aid China are allocated 
- to assist this project, which is devoted to fighting tuberculosis among 
Chinese students in China. This is indeed a very worthy cause, and 
Manchester’s contribution has been of very great value in China’s battle 
against her “ chief enemy.” l 

Sheffield has made a fine contribution by raising sufficient funds to buy 
two ambulances. The ambulances have already been bought and are 
awaiting shipment to China. One will go to St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Putien, Fukien, South China, the other to the Union Hospital in Hankow. 

Birmingham, too, is making a magnificent effort in providing a chair of 
learning at the West China Union University. To finance this, Birming- 
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ham will need to raise £600 annually, and it is heartening to learn that the: 
first amount of £600 has already been realized. Birmingham’s effort 
is a joint one organized by British United Aid to China and the.China. 
Christian Universities’ Association. . 


“ PENNIES OF THE PEOPLE” 


I could go on mentioning examples where support continues and where 
realization exists that assistance to China- must go on. British United 
Aid to China frequently receives large sums of money from organizations 
in Britain who wish the money to be transferred and earmarked for a 
particular project in China. By taking advantage of British United Aid 
to China’s excellent facilities they ensure security and a high rate of ex- 
change. But.it is the support of the general public that will. determine; 
the amount of aid we can: give to China. It is largely in. their hands. 
whether or not the institutions in China which are doing excellent work 
are-permitted -to continue. Yes, we rely on the generous “ pennies of the . 
people.” If their support is given with the same generosity as in the past 
we have no cause for concern, and China’s dark présent will give way to 
a bright future to which we, in Britain, will have made a proud contribu- 
tion. z f l 
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| BOOK REVIEW > , 
INDIA CALLED THEM. By Lord Beveridge. (George Allen and Unwin.) | 
18s. | . g 


(Reviewed by Sm Frank Noyce, K.C.S.1., C.B.E.) 


Henry Beveridge, Lord Beveridge’s father, after passing at the head of 
the list in the third competitive examination for the India Civil Service, , 
arrived in India at the end of January, 1859, and was posted to Mymen- ` - 
singh. When he left India almost exactly thirty-five years later he was 
District and Sessions Judge of Murshidabad. The whole of the inter- 
vening years, with the exception of three at Patna and four in Calcutta, 
were spent among the backwaters of at least ten districts in East Bengal. 
There would seem little material for a book of over four hundred pages 
in what, judged by official standards,.was a completely undistinguished 
career. And yet Lord Beveridge, with the very active collaboration of his 
parents, has produced a delightful book of which one would wish not a 
single page away. His parents were two very unusual people who, fortu- . 
nately, were voluminous and vivid letter writers, never hesitant about 
‘criticizing either themselves or each other. Out of the mass of corre- 
spondence they left behind them, Lord Beveridge has deftly. woven a 
narrative which is the history of a love story extending over fifty years, a 
deeply interesting study of the interplay of two powerful personalities and 
a graphic description of the discomforts and worse of the life of a civil 
servant in an out-of-the-way. part of India, compensated to some extent, 
it is true, by the cheapness of living in the days when the wages bill for 
thirty-nine servants amounted to only Rs. 250 a month. 
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Lord Beveridge is inclined to think that the reason why his father never 
became a High Court Judge was because he was a generation ahead of his 
contemporaries in his sympathies with Indian aspirations as shown by his 
outspoken championship of the Ilbert Bill and of the abolition of com- 
petitive examinations for the Indian Civil Service anywhere but in India. 
If he could have included some extracts from his father’s judgments, they 
might perhaps have revealed other reasons. Lord Beveridge tells us that 
“when he wrote to the Government of India to protest against his being 
passed over for promotion to the High Court he regaled the Government 
with a quotation from Matthew Arnold’s Essay on Wordsworth and com- 
pared the Privy Council with the Amphictyonic Council of ancient 
Greece. When, as a suitor not yet accepted, he wrote to his lady-love 
pleading his case, he filled eight pages out of nineteen with a discussion 
of John Stuart Mill and the relations cf that worthy with Mrs. Taylor.” 
The intrusion of similar matter into his judgments, combined with his 
unconventionality-in other ways, of which Lord Beveridge gives many in- 
stances, might well have made the authorities wonder whether he world 
have made a good High Court Judge. 

Annette, his second wife—his first died young at Barisal—was perhaps 
an even more striking character. Her photograph at the age of seventy 
reveals determination in every fine of her features. And, indeed, it must 
have required no ordinary courage to go out to India in 1872 at the call 
of Keshub Chunder Sen to start single-handed a girls’ school in Calcutta, 
unconnected with any creed or sect, to disagree in a letter to The English- 
man with.her husband’s views on the Ibert Bill, and, when she was over 
fifty and in search of consolation for the death of her elder daughter, to 
start learning Persian and subsequently Turki. Her translation from the 
Turki of the Babur-Nama, completed in her eightieth year, and her hus- 
band’s from the Persian of the Akbar-Nama of Abul-Faz]l entitle them to 
an honourable place in the bead-roll of Oriental scholars. i 

It was entirely in the fitness of things that the story of two noble lives 
which Lord Beveridge has recorded with such filial piety should have 
ended in the same year, 1929, when Annette died at the age of eighty-six 
and Henry at that of ninety-two. 





U.K. Government Studentships 


_ Plans are now being formulated for the development, with Government financial aid, of 
: university departments for Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African studies. In 
consequence, post-graduate studentships are to be awarded to men’ and women 
intending to follow a career of teaching and research in these studies in the United 
Kingdom. . 5 
The Treasury Committee for:Studentship in Foreign Languages and’ Cultures 
have invited universities in the United Kingdom to make applications for studentships 


on behalf of candidates whom they sponsor. Persons interested should therefore .. - | 


communicate with the university under the supervision of which they propose to study. 
Applications made by candidates direct to the Treasury Committee cannot be 
considered. Information on existing facilities for study will be found in the Foreign e 
Office Report of the Interdepartmental Commission of Enquiry on Oriental, Slavonic» ~ 
East European and African Studies (H.M. Stationery Office: April, 1947: 3s. net). ' 


With exceptions where specially recommended, candidates must hold a first-class 
honours degree of a university within the British Commonwealth, and must not be ` 
over 35 years of age. The period of the awards will be from three to six-years: one- -_ 
third will be spent in the countries to-which the studies relate. After a minimum: 
probationary period of.twelve months during which fees and, adequate maintenance: 
allowance will be paid, successful students will be awarded senior studentships. These 
will include payment o? fees and of an allowance, subject to tax, of £440 to, £500 p.a. 
with annual increments of £15 p.a. Where specially recommended, senior studentships 
may be awarded initially. Overseas allowance will be paid and travelling expenses met. 
Detailed information may be obtained from the-Secretary, the Treasury Committee for 
Studentships in Foreign Languages and Culture, Treasury Chambers, Great George 
Street, London, S.W.1. - f : 
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THE BURMESE VIEWPOINT 


By THE Rev. G. APPLETON 
(Late Archdeacon of Rangoon) 


Ir is never easy for a person to get under the skin of people of another 
race and try to see things through their eyes. The intelligent and ob- 
servant traveller may, after a few months’ residence in another country, 
write a descriptive, interesting book, but the man who stays on for years 
in a country becomes less and less sure of himself, less and less dogmatic 
about his friends of the other race, less critical of those whom he studies, 
and ever more eager to understand than to criticize. He has, temporarily 
at any rate, to step outside his own environment, the history and ways of 
his own people, and envisage the possibility of other systems besides the 
one in which he has grown up, yet he must never completely let go his 
touch with his own people, their history and ways of thought, otherwise 
he will not be able to interpret the one to the other. 

It is with considerable misgiving that I finally read this paper, more so 
as the visible situation changes so rapidly. Burma is living in a moment 
of upheaval—greater, perhaps, than at any other point+in her history: a 
period of inner change within herself, and, of equally shaking transition 
in the external situation, the setting in which she is set. 

All the indigenous peoples of Burma trace their original home to the 
mountains of Tibet and West Yunnan. There life was hard, and habit- 
able living room small. So there began some 2,000.years ago a migration 
down the great river valleys of Indo-China to seek new homelands where 
the struggle against natural hardships should be less severe. Historians 
trace three great waves of migration, which included Pyus, Mons, Karens,- 
Burmans, Arakanese, Chins, Kachins, and others. Not only Burma was 
involved, but the whole of Indo-China; for example, the main Shan 
migration passed on into Siam. But more races crowded into Burma 
than into any of the neighbouring countries, and until the arrival of the 
British in force the history of Burma is the story of the struggle for 
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domination. It is not easy to discover that history, for written records 
are few and late. There are native histories, compiled at royal command, ° 
reflecting the traditions at the time at which they were written, yet we 
must not underestimate the power of memory and tradition in countries 
where written records were not the customary method of preserving the 
past. In recent years, however, under the industry and inspiration of 
G. H. Luce, contemporary records have been deciphered and translated 
from the inscriptions of Pagan and other religious centres. It is much to 
be hoped that Mr. Luce will be able to write that early history of the 
Pagan period (1044-1287) which, from the rich archeological records now 
available, will reveal not only the historical events and dates which form 
the oe of history but the social life and outlook of the common 
people. ; 


AN EARLY History Book 


Burmans are only beginning to be conscious of their history in any 
historical sense. There is a wealth of myth and legend, appropriation of 
incidents from the Pali Scriptures—uprooted from Central India and trans- 
planted to Burma—identifications of people and places, which seem to have 
little or no foundation. All of which shows a thirst for origins and value, 
which should produce keen historians, oncg they grasp the critical method 
and apply themselves to study the material available. 

Pagan is an early history book, and, in its sixteen square miles of pagodas, 
a witness of past glory and a challenge to future greatness. I never go 
into a Norman cathedral here in England without remembering the great 
pagodas of Pagan—the That-pyin-nyu, the Ananda, the Gaw-daw-palin— 
which were being built in Central Burma at the same time, and which rival 
the Norman work in massive strength and beauty. 

Pagan is not only a monument of history, it is a tribute to the inspira- 
tion of Buddhism, at that time a comparatively new religion in Burma. 
The tribes who came down the river valleys into Burma were originally 
Animists, spirit worshippers. They feared the spirits of Nature, the spirits 
of mountain, river, spzing, lake, the spirit of the forest, the tree spirits of 
the great banyans, the spirits of disease, and the spirits of the dead. This 
is still the acknowledged religion of the hill peoples of Burma, and 900 
years of Hinayana Buddhism have failed. to displace it completely from 
the minds of the Burmans. It was said in the 1901 census report that 
Buddhism was a veneer over the solid basis of Animism, and Sir George 
Scott claimed that Buddhism occupied the thoughts of the lower-class 
Burman only in his weekly visit to the pagoda, while the need to propiti- 
ate the “nats” was a matter of daily concern. These statements made 
fifty years ago would, today, be regarded as an exaggeration, but they 
bear witness to the struggle which Buddhism has had to make to dis- 
place its predecessor. Even today most Burman Buddhists have a small 
‘shrine in their homes in honour of the Mahagiri, or house spirit, who 
protects the home against bad luck. 

The survival of this popular belief in spirits gives rise to a whole sys- 
tem of superstitions, omens, charms, sympathetic magic and love potions, 
spiritualism, astrology, and fortune telling. In the so-called rebellion of 
1930-1931 many villagers had themselves tattooed and needles embedded 
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under the skin of the forearm, believing that this would make them in- 
vulnerable against swords and firearms. They were speedily and sadly 
disillusioned. But, even today, a credulous belief in auspicious and in- 
auspicious days puts the community. at the mercy of ignorance and 
quackery, and when it gets into the minds of would-be leaders and 
executive councils it can be disastrous. Many of the younger men see 
its danger, and while having no faith in it themselves, acquiesce in it 
either as a means of exploiting a weakness of the “ masses” to their own 
advantage, or out of fear of leaving such a still powerful weapon in the 
hands of their opponents. 





THE BUDDHIST FAITH 


In the eleventh century a degraded form of Buddhism was the recog- 
nized religion in the new kingdom of Pagan, probably one of the Tantrie 
magic-working sects which had entered Burma by the overland route from 
Tibet. This first overlay of the original spirit worship indulged in super- 
stitious and immoral rites, and it is possible that the superstitions and 
astrology, which I have already mentioned, derive from this decadent 
Buddhism rather than from the simple, more cleanly, instinctive animism. 
This decadent Buddhism was the religion of Anawrahta (1044-1077), the 
founder of the Pagan dynasty, until he came into contact with the pure 
Hinayana form from the Mon. kingdom of Thaton through Shin Arahan, 
a missionary monk from the south. He was so impressed that he 
adopted it as the established religion- of his kingdom, appointing Shin 
Arahan as his Primate. It would seem that Anawrahta was under no 
‘misapprehension as to the difficulty of displacing the old religions, for in 
the Shwe Zigon Pagoda at Pagan you may still see the wooden images of 
the thirty-seven “nats ” of Pagan, which Anawrahta is said to have placed 
there with the remark: “If they will not come for the new religion, they 


_ must come for the old.” 


Under the creative impulse of the new religion there began an era of 
temple building and religious enthusiasm, which has made Pagan one of 
the most impressive and famous archeological treasure-housés of the 
world. How is it that a nation which could produce Pagan should have 
failed to continue its creative greatness? Was it the struggle for existence _ 
against the later waves of migration that pressed upon it from the north? 
Was it the enervating climate of the plains of Centrat Burma after the 
hardihood and austerity of the original home in the mountains? Was it 
some change in climate that made Central Burma unable to support such 
a demanding centre? Was the driving inspiration from Pyu and Mon 
architects and Indian builders rather than Burman? Was it some inner 
weakening of character, some inner disloyalty, which led to the failure to 
continue the glory that was Pagan? Perhaps some day a fearless and 
penetrating Burmese historian will try to answer these questions, and by 
doing so give to his, people principles for later greatness. 

Pagan is comparatively deserted today, though more and more Burmans 
are becoming aware of its existence and past greatness. During the 
Japanese invasion and the liberation campaign a Burmese scholar (with 
Mon blood in his veins), Lu Pe Win, made for Pagan to do what he 
could to protect and preserve its treasures, and it is largely to his efforts 
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that Pagan exists unscathed to be a monument of Burma’s past glory, and 
perhaps an inspiration for the future. 

So for 900 years the present form of Buddhism has been the acknow- 
ledged religion of Burma, with its monastery in almost every village, its 
pagoda on any hill of eminence, with its system of educating the boys, 
for no Burman boy is reckoned as a mature member of religion, or race, 
until he has become a monk for a period which may vary from a few 
days to a lifetime; with its holy-days of religious significance, or dedica- 
tion of a pagoda, or, quite frankly, the commemoration of a “nat ”— 
holy-days which are great social holidays—Buddhism has exerted a great 
influence on the peopie of Burma. 


THE FIVE PRECEPTS 


Its five great precepts: not to take life—any life—not to commit sexual 
impurity, not to steal, not to lie, not to take intoxicating drink, form a 
simple and stern code, to which Buddhists fail to live up to, in the same 
way that nominal Christians fail to observe the Christian commandments. 
Yet such a code must have had a great restraining and moulding influence. 

Buddhism is world-denying in its outlook: the ideal life can only be 

lived in the retirement from the world; in fact, the aim of life is to get 
free from the endless chain of rebirth and so enter the Great Peace of 
Nirvana, which can best be done by becoming a monk. This has its 
effect on national life, for often the greatest spirits retire to the monastery, 
or a man who has Safely launched his family in the world may devote the 
closing years of his life to religion, just at a time when ripe maturity and 
wisdom might best serve the public weal. Thakin Nu, the successor to 
Aung San, not only in office but in spirit, wants to give up his post as 
Prime Minister to devote himself to religion. It might be urged that just 
as Buddhas are people who defer their final entry into Nirvana for the 
sake of the salvation of men, so a Minister might resist the call to 
monastic peace for the sake of his nation so newly conscious of her full 
nationhood. 

The idéal Buddhist is a gentle character, hurting no living creature, 
tolerant and kindly, doing blameless deeds, retiring more and more from 
attachment to worldly things, ridding his heart from the sway of all human 
passions. There are many men of ability, character, and experience who 
will have nothing to do with political life in Burma; if more of these men 
could be persuaded te enter and stay in public life, politics might be 
cleaner and the affairs of the State more just and peaceful. 

Government officials have for many generations been regarded, with 
water, fire, thieves, and people who hate you, as one of the five great 
enemies. This harks back to the times when officials were not paid.a 
regular salary but given power over an area or town or department of 
public life and expected to contribute a fixed sum to the King’s Treasury. 
Taxes of any sort are never regarded with favour, and the tax collector is 
never popular, least so when the conditions of his post offer temptations 
to a greater surplus than is sufficient or just. The chief officer of a town 
was called myo-za—the man who makes his living by the town, but 
literally, “ the man who eats the town.” Burmans, officials alike, will 
have to rid their minds of the old prejudice, and that at a time when 
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Government officials seem to be multiplying as a class throughout the 
world. 

Geography has until recently made Burma a somewhat isolated 
country, shut off by a horseshoe of mountains on the land side and re- 
stricted by the sea on which they seldom wished to venture. This isola- 
tiom has meant an ignorance of world affairs, and perhaps an exaggerated 
sense of their own place in the world. The spire over the King’s Palace 
at Mandalay was called the centre of the universe, and the extravagant 
honorific titles given to the King are evidence of that inward looking. 

But if Burmans have been slow in going out to the world, the other 
races have not been slow in coming to Burma. From earliest times 
traders have come across the Bay of Bengal from South India, Chinese 
over the passes from China for tribute and trade, and since the early 
- sixteenth century adventurers and traders from the West, seeking in 
earlier contacts the gems, spices, and teak, and in later years the metals, 
oil, and rice in which Burma is so rich, all of them wanting to sell their 
manufactured goods in exchange. It is not only the British who haye 
earned the doubtful compliment of being called a nation of shopkeepers. 
Before the recent war there were 1,000,000 Indians in Burma, 200,000 
Chinese, in addition to the 10,000 British, all hoping to make,enough to 
build a little grey home in the West, or buy a farm in India, or equip a 
business in China. Nearly all the capital of industry was in British, 
Indian, or Chinese hands. 


BURMESE CHARACTERISTICS 


The Burmese peoples are not lovers of money; they have been called 
thriftless and lazy. But they can work when necessary, as at seed-time 
and harvest, or when their imagination has been fired. But I doubt if 
mere money will ever fire that imagination. Why make work an end in 
itself? Why make money the chief value in life? But the business 
acumen of other races has awakened Burmans to the amount of wealth 
that is being taken away from Burma, even making allowance for the 
fact that Burma has indeed been erriched through such foreign enterprise. 
That, I believe, is at the bottom of the Burmese haste to nationalize her 
great industries, shortsighted and impatient though that haste may be. 
That is not the only factor—the need to feel confident that their new. 
power is really theirs is another. : 

Burma’s old-time isolation may be responsible for two other character- 
istics—the first is a lack of knowledge of world affairs and forces which 
may make them overestimate Burma’s ability to stand on her own feet. 
Only a few of them know anything first hand of India, with its 400 mil- 
lions overspilling into South-East Asia and with a great economic and in- 
dustrial power. Or China, with 450 millions and centuries-old dreams of 
Upper Burma, at least, being part of Greater China. Or out-of-sight 
Russia reaching through China and hoping to penetrate into India for an 
all-Communist totalitarian world. It is possible that the semi-informed 
Burman has a more optimistic faith in other nations; or hopes that U.N.O. 
will come to the rescue, or even that Britain will maintain a protecting 
interest. The second characteristic for which Burma’s past isolation may 
be responsible is the Burman’s naive confidence in his own ability. 


te 
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Government and commerce seem comparatively easy when one sees them 
working smoothly, and at first one does not realize the discipline, appren-. 
ticeship, and long experience that go into these two vocations, or indeed 
any vocation. Burma is a young country in many ways; it is only just 
over sixty years since the end of the old Burmese ‘kingdom with its land- 
locked isolation in Central Burma, and its medieval ways; you have only 
to read contemporary accounts of King Thibaw’s court, or Tennyson 
Jesse’s novel The Lacquer Lady, to get some idea of how far Burma ha 

advanced in these sixty years. f 


° THE WESTERN IMPACT 


With the incorporation of Burma within the British Empire in three 
steps in 1826, 1852, and 1886 came the fuller impact of Western ideas of 
government, law, trade, industrial development, and education. It was 
inevitable, I suppose, that there should be-a break-up of the pattern of 
social life. ‘The village is no longer the social unit, and the headman has 
become the lowest grade of Government servant, the collector of taxes, 
rather than the leader of the village community. A new conception of 
law was imposed, an external code, impersonalized, capable of seemingly 
amazing results in the hands of clever lawyers, instead of something much 
less definite, but much more personal and effective and which reflected 
the conscience of the local community. This has had two disastrous 
effects—a decline in people’s respect for law and the creation of a whole 
class of lawyers and pleaders of varying grades. Justice seems no longer 
to have her eyes bandaged so that she may be impartial, the wool is 
pulled over her eyes that she may bè ignored or hoodwinked. The Hill 
Peoples, particularly the Chins and Kachins, have been less affected by 
the Western impact, even allowing for the opening up of the recent 
Burma campaigns; their social pattern, very different from that of the 
Burmans, still exists. It is much to be hoped that what is good in it, and 
there is a great deal, will be studied, preserved, and developed. 

Many of the older Burmans regret the decay of their old social texture— 
the respect formerly paid to parents, the place which the monastery used 
to hold in the lives oz the young men, the failure to develop the monastic 
schools which had made Burma the most literate country in the East 
(with literacy figures of sixty-two for males and eighteen for females, 
that is, for the purely Burman race), though admittedly the test of literacy 
consisted of little more than being able to spell out the words in a book 
and sign one’s name. 

The system of monastic schools may be called the indigenous system of 
education. For many generations the monks in the monasteries have 
given instruction in the Buddhist religion and the three R’s to the boys of 
the country, and in some cases to girls up to the age of ten. In 1936 it 
was estimated that there were' 17,000 primary monastic schools in the 
country with 200,000 pupils. Many attempts have been made to make 
the monastic system the basis for the education of the whole country, but 
without much success. Often the teacher was the village monk or a 
protégé of his without any professional training; the monks were averse 
to any interference from outside; the parents liked a flexible system from 
which it was possible to withdraw their children for bird-scaring and 
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cattle-minding as the seasons for such came round. Possibly a purely 
Burmese Government may be more successful in adapting this traditional 
system to the needs of modern Burma. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


They will need to avoid the mistakes that have been made in Govern- 
ment and mission schools. The general criticism of education in Burma 
has been that it has been far too literary, with an emphasis on the passing 
of examinations. Seventy per cent. of the population of Burma have to 
earn their living by agriculture, and many more in occupations akin to 
agriculture, and if the aim of education is to fit children for life, some kind 
of rural vocational training is surely necessary. There has been virtually 
none of this either in the Teachers’ Training Institutions or in the village 
schools. Perhaps we started at the wrong end—the top, with the High 
Schools and University in the towns, hoping that the process would per- 
meate downwards, instead of basing education in the village and work- 
ing upwards. Much of the teaching in the Middle and High Schools of 
the towns has been in English, and until recently exclusively so in the 
University. It is doubtful whether anyone can begin to learn to think in 
a language not his own; he must be able to think first in his own lan- 
guage. Education has drawn children from the country to the towns, and 
its literary character has resulted in false standards about the value of 
manual work as compared with clerical or professional. Burmans blame 
Britain for all this, regardless of the fact that it is Burmese parents who 
insist on sending their children to the urbanized schools, and forgetful of 
the fact that in 1923 education became a transferred subject—since that time 
it has been mainly under Burmese control, though it must be admitted 
that until 1937 finance was not under popular control. 


T THE STAGES OF REFORM 


The development of the country towards self-government has been 
comparatively rapid. Upper Burma was incorporated in the British 
Commonwealth in 1886, and it took five years to pacify that part of the 
country. In 1897 a small Legislative Council was appointed, all its five 
members being nominated. This was enlarged in 1909 and again in 1915. 
Eight years later the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were extended to 
Burma, and a Legislative Council of 103 members set up, of whom 
eighty-four were elected. At the same time executive charge of certain 
subjects was transferred to two political members responsible to the 
Legislature; these subjects included’ education, public health, agriculture, 
forests, and local government. The final stage came, eleven years ago 
today, when the 1935 Government of Burma Act came into force, pro- 
viding for a Council of Ministers on the British model, responsible to a 
bicameral Legislature, in which all 132 members of the lower house were 
elected, twenty-five seats being reserved for minority communities. Five 
subjects were still reserved to the Governor—defence, external affairs, 
monetary policy, the Scheduled or Hill Areas, and Establishment chaplains. 
At the same time Burma became separate from India, although in White- 
hall the Burma Office was still under the Secretary of State for India, and 
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Burmans were rather resentful of the vastly predominating official interest 
in India. i 

This advance did not satisfy ardent nationalists, although all parties up 
to 1939 agreed to work for complete self-government by constitutional 
means. But Burmans could never understand the British reluctance to 
fix a date for the hand-over of power. 

The reservation of external affairs to the Governor resulted in Burma 
becoming involved in the war against Germany without being consulted 
or given any choice, while the reservation of defence to the Governor was: 
destined to become a boomerang, for when J apan overran Burma in 
1941-1942 Burmans could claim with some justice that Britain had failed 
in her responsibility for Burma’s defence. 

Burmans too resented the reservation of the Hill Area to the control of: 
the Governor. When we remember the centuries of past struggle for the 
domination of the country we can perhaps understand Burmese feelings, 
though British policy claimed to be based on the wishes of the people of 
those areas, as far as they were vocal. Even the exclusion of establishment 
chaplaincies led to repercussions, for in the 1937 elections the cry was 
raised that Buddhism was to be brought under the Bishop of Rangoon. 
As in India, it is still difficult for people not to identify race and religion, 
and from time ‘to time there is an outcry against missionary activity as 
being a veiled and subtle method of “ British imperialism.” 


THE War YEARS 


The new system had only been working for just over four years when 
the Japanese invaded Burma. In spite of three ministries in that short 
time good work had been accomplished, particularly in agricultural legis- 
lation, and a sound financial situation had been established. Within five 
months of the outbreak of the war almost the whole of Burma was in 
Japanese hands. A great deal was written in 1942 about fifth columnism 
in Burma, nearly all of it untrue. A small party of young nationalists 
came in with the Japs, a number of others, mainly bad hats, joined them. 
Government servants stood loyally to their posts, and many of them 
would have accompanied us to India’ had they been allowed to do so. 
There was next to no sabotage behind our lines. Generally people were 
puzzled and sad. Later, I think it must be admitted that the Burmans, 
as distinct from Karens, Kachins, and Chins, acquiesced in the Japanese 
occupation, but the national life had to be carried on somehow or other. 
We British have never been successfully invaded since 1066, so we have 
got out of the habit of adapting ourselves, even mentally, to invasion 
conditions. 

Burma ‘suffered very badly as a result of two bitter campaigns fought 
throughout the whole length of the country; she was probably more 
damaged than any other country involved in the war: not only material 
damage—docks, railways, inland shipping, oil and mining plant, the 
destruction of almost every town of any size, the complete cessation of the 
export trade resulting in cultivators growing only half their usual crop, 
desperate shortages of clothing, medicines, manufactured goods—but the 
disruption of education also, and spiritual humiliation. (It is no wonder 
to me that the Burmese people, despairing of any war compensation from 
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Japan, are asking Britain for compensation.) Liberation brought great 
relief and joy, and no resentment for the damage to property and life in- 
flicted by the efficient air forces of the Allies. 

Naturally, with so much material damage and dislocation of trade and 
production, recovery has been very slow. Many Burmans have been 
most impatient about it, but very few Burmans study outside affairs, and 
few even of those understand the world shortage caused by the war or the 
difficulties caused by the loss of shipping through German submarines. 
Also, of course, they find it hard to understand the slow change-over 
from war production to peace conditions. Their own intense preoccu- 
pation with politics as opposed to reconstruction has made recovery still 
more slow. Since the liberation Burma has been afire with politics rather 
than with the more unromantic and difficult task of reconstruction. 

A number of psychological factors are involved in this war period. 
First of all, we need to appreciate the effect on the minds of most 
Burmans of our inability to defend Burma against the invasion of the 
Japanese. Since Upper Burma was incorporated into the British Empire 
in 1886, Burma had not seen any war within her borders. There ‘had 
been a long state of settled peace and development, and the Japanese in- 
vasion came as a great shock. Hardly any Burmans appreciated the 
difference that the attack on Pearl Harbour made to the situation, and it 
was not until well through thé war that we were allowed to know that the 
American Navy was so badly crippled by the disaster of Pearl Harbour 
that the whole Allied position in the Far East was endangered and almost 
lost. The fact that an Asiatic nation was able to inflict temporary 
defeats, as we now see them to have been, on such powerful nations as 
the British and the American led to a great loss of prestige for the white 
race generally. Also, the Burmans realized that, although they were a 
comparatively small and unimportant nation (there are only 17,000,000 
people in Burma), opposing Great Powers were competing for their sup- 
port and for their raw materials, and that they could therefore play a 
quite important part in balancing opposing interests. 

The Japanese gave Burma a pominal independence, which many Bur- 
mans at first believed to be the real thing. They accepted the J apanese 
claims to be giving freedom to “ subject nations ” and believed their talk 
about Asiatic brotherhood and co-prosperity. When they discovered 
that the Japanese were exploiting them, and using them for their own 
purposes, there came with the disillusionment, I am fairly sure, a mental 
resolve that they would never be caught out in that way again. There- 
fore, after the first joy at the return of the British there arose a deep dis- 
trust of our motives. It was, I believe, a kind of defensive mechanism, 
yet this very disillusionment quickened their desire for complete self- 
government. 


POST-WAR LEADERS 


The post-war situation was thus marked by a tremendous wave of 
nationalism, which had started before the war and which is.part of the 
great wave of nationalism sweeping through the East. For instance, 
Government servants, who before the war took little interest in Burma, 
have now become politically minded, and that has been one of the great 
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difficulties of the last two years. This nationalism also shows itself in a 
new interest in anything Burmese, such as Burmese literature and 
Burmese history seen through the rose-coloured spectacles of a nation- 
alist. Thibaw, whom Western writers regarded as a weak and éruel 
despot, is now looked upon as almost a hero of Burmese history. Young 
Burmans are eager to study the history of their country. Before the war 
we had the greatest difficulty in persuading Burmans to join the Burma 
Research Society; now they get hold of old copies of the Society’s Journal 
and rewrite the material in their own way. l 

All these nationalist aspirations found a focus in Aung San, who had 
distinguished himself in his University days as the leader of a well- 
organized strike of University students. He then became a leader of the 
thakin group—thakin was the name given to a European, equivalent to 
sahib in India—and in 1940 fled from the country and was later joined 
by about thirty others. These young thakins accompanied the Japanese 
when they invaded Burma in early 1942. It is important to note that 
these young men were not so much pro-Japanese or anti-British as in- 
tensely Burman. Later, when they realized Japan’s true intentions, Aung 
San and the small Burmese army, backed by an underground movement, 
decided to come over to the British, a very courageous step when you 
realize their numbers and their limited arms. Their exploits have been 
greatly exaggerated by Burmese writers, but I don’t think British writers 
have adequately recognized the courage demanded’ to 'tevolt, or possibly 
we have been jealous for the unswerving loyalty through defeat as well as 
victory of Karens, Kachins, and Chins. 


AUNG SAN 


Aung San awakened a martial spirit amongst the Burmans, and the 
young men looked up to him with intense loyalty. In their new patriot- 
ism and hero-worship they were ready to undergo discipline and do hard 
work, two duties which in the past they had been accused of lacking. 
Aung San was a real leader with high ideals. I heard him say at one 
gathering that there were certain things he thought ought to be done, 
and he was going to do them, whether people followed him or not. At 
a great mass meeting at the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in January, 1946, some 
20,000 people attended to hear him speak, I being one of them. It 
looked as if the sttge was set for a carefully planned and timed entry of 
the leader, on the totalitarian model, but when the time came Aung San 
passed almost unobserved through the people to the platform and quietly 
began his speech. No ostentation, no rehearsed ovation. His speech 
lasted three and a half hours; most of if he read quickly in an even tone. ° 
Theré were surveys of history, patriotic passages, vitriolic outbursts, 
Socialist and Marxist doctrine, for the manuscript was a composite one. 
Occasionally Aung San put his manuscript aside, and then he spoke 
with fire and humour. 

It soon became clear that there was a struggle going on within his 
party, between the Communists, who wanted violent measures, completely 
unscrupulous, and the more moderate Socialists, aided by one or two 
older leaders who saw the promise of Aung San. In a review of the 
political situation written in the spring of 1946 I concluded with the 
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statement, “If Aung San can be detached from the Communists it will 
be a great day for Burma.” 
The Communists, under two very astute leaders, had advanced their 
cause very considerably, by working within the anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League and trading on Aung San’s popularity. It was not till 
after Aung San and A.F.P.F.L. had victoriously entered the Governor’s 
Executive Council in October, 1946, after an organized strike of police 
and Government officials, that the split with the Communists came. 
When it did, Aung San and his friends were outspoken and firm, and 
Communist popularity waned, even in the country districts where they 
had organized cultivators’ unions, advocated the non-payment of taxes 
and rent, and promised the confiscation of Jand and its division among 
the landless and debt-ridden peasants. I doubt if Communism will ever 
have any chance in Burma, unless by intimidation and violence, for the 
Burmans have no class distinctions to be inflamed, and they resent, as a . 
slur against their national religion, the stereotyped Communist doctrine 
that religion is the opiate of the people. ° 


THE LONDON NEGOTIATIONS 


Aung San’s courage and leadership were shown again in J anuary, 
1947, when his political opponents, including the Communists, stirred up 
agitation against the London Ågreement before Aung San had time to get 
back to Burma and explain the facts. He stood by his convictions and had 
little difficulty in keeping public confidence. Being in office had not been 
easy, for he inherited situations which he and his supporters had created 
when in opposition. They had used the police in the political struggle 
and then found that the police were no longer reliable, They had backed 
up huge demands for cost-of-living allowances and then found that they 
had to find the money. They had insisted that their youth organizations 
should be organized on a semi-military basis, and other parties had fol- 
lowed suit. Through hard experience they were learning the price of 
government and the cost of leadership. 

A further factor in post-war Burma has been the growth in the trade 
union movement, organized largely by the Communists and used by them 
to stir up trouble and further their own political designs. The Com- 
munists, however, would never have been as successful in their efforts 
had there not been real need for protecting the rights óf workers, especi- 
ally in regard to Eastern employers of labour. They were clever also in 
exploiting the cultivators, who became a most important class of worker 
through the food shortage in India and South-East Asia. One could not 
help feeling in Burma that the rural population came a poor second to 
the people in the towns, especially in education and health measures,, 
and, during the reconstruction period, in supplies of clothing and manu- 
factured goods. The village people of Burma have done a wonderful 
piece of work in raising rice production substantially nearer to pre-war 
figures of 6,000,000 tons, of which roughly half was exported. In the 
harvest of 1946-1947 there was a surplus of 1,000,000 tons, produced 
under great difficulties—scarcity of clothing, quinine, medicines, mosquito- 
nets, and under conditions of real insecurity caused by the prevalence of 
dacoits, well armed with weapons left behind by the J apanese. 
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THE MINORITIES 


. Another important subject in post-war affairs has been the relationship 
between the Burmans (11,000,000) and the other indigenous races in 
Burma—Shans (1,000,000), Kachins (400,000), Chins (250,000), and the 
Karens (1,330,000). Shans, Kachins, and Chins had up to a year ago been 
under the direct control of the Governor, while most of the Karens had 
been in political Burma. Burmans have always been resentful of this 
division; they have felt that all the indigenous races of Burma are of the 
same family, and they have not regarded with enthusiasm any plan that 
would leave their natural land frontiers out of their control. Up to recently 
the Hill Peoples have been suspicious, but the new attitude taken up by 
Aung San and continued by Thakin Nu has created an entirely new 
situation. The Hill Peoples have virtually been allowed to write their 
own terms into the Constitution; the Kachins have their own State within 
the: Union, including the important towns of Bhamo and Myitkyina, the 
Chins have all the local'autonomy they want within their area, the Shans 
seem satisfied with their State, and a Shan has been appointed as first 
President of the Union of Burma. The Karens are still unhappy and un- 
satisfied. They would like to have a Karen state of their own, but the 
majority of them live in the Irrawaddy agd Tenasserim divisions inex- 
tricably mixed with the Burmans. They suffered very badly in the break- 
up in 1942 at the hands of some members of the Burma Independence 
Army, and they cannot yet forget or forgive. Gestures have been made 
to allay their fears, and the first two posts in the Burma Army have been 
given to Karens. But they are still unhappy and sore at what they regard 
as the failure of their British friends to stand by them. Here is a prob- 
lem still to be solved, which needs all possible patience and wise leader- 
ship. l 


SUPPRESSING DACOITS 


_ Law and order is another problem that the new Union Government 

has to face. Dacoity kas always been prevalent in Burma, but flourishes 
in periods of upheaval and economic hardship. The Japanese left behind 
50,000 arms in Burma, and though four-fifths of these were recovered by 
the army and the police, much of the remainder fell into the hands of the 
dacoits, who with automatic weapons and hand grenades were often better 
armed than the police. Part of the bother is that there has never been 
any really vocal public opinion against the dacoit; often he has been looked 
up to as a kind of Robin Hood, though in reality he was brutal and violent. 
It took courage to stand up to the dacoit or to give news of his move- 
ments to the authorities; you needed to be quite sure that the authorities 
were strong enough to defend you against revenge. Also opposition to 
authority often had a pseudo-patriotic tinge about it; now that Burma is 
independent the dacoit will be seen as the enemy of society that he really 
is. The situation has improved considerably in the last three months. 
The Bishop of Rangoon in a letter dated March 19, written while on tour 
in the Delta villages, says, “The country has become remarkably free 
from dacoity.” 
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FRIENDSHIP WITH BRITAIN 


I am often asked about the general attitude of Burma people towards 
Britain. The relationship has always been good even at the most violent 
periods of nationalist propaganda. The Burman was always ready to 
exempt from his general denunciations the Britishers with whom he had 
to deal. I think at heart he realized that .politics was a game, which he 
enjoyed as much as we British people do. Nationalist aspirations had to 
have some very subtle and powerful enemy, on whom all the contem- 
porary misfortunes and obstacles could be placed. An elusive “ British 
Imperialism” just fitted the case, and every political party seemed to 
think that its only hope of popular favour was to go further than its 
opponents in denunciations. Yet Britons and Burmans have always got 
on well together. The Burman is friendly and hospitable, you can meet 
him as an equal for he does not throw his weight about or cringe in ser- 
vility; he has a sense of humour, he is courteous. Individually, Britons 
and Burmans have seldom failed to understand one another. e 


BURMESE INDEPENDENCE 


Since the war I have beeņ amazed that Burma has remained so 
attached to Britain in sèntiment. Communists were not slow to point 
out that the only two great powers in the post-war world were Russia 
and the U.S.A. Nobody else ever suggested that Burma should look to 
Russia for inspiration and help, nor was there ever the suggestion that a 
war-stricken Burma would do better to look to prosperous America than 
struggling Britain, in spite of most lavish American informational ser- 
vices. Many Burmans are socialistic in their outlook and they realize 
that there are two types of socialism in the world—the British type and 
the Russian type. And most of them want the British type. I won't say 
that that may be the reason why. they are in such a hurry for nationaliza- 
tion!. But I would say that perhaps Britain’s readiness to give Burma 
freedom may have had some influence in the Burmese generosity towards 
their-own minority peoples. 

I am sorry that Burma has gone out of the British Commonwealth 
just at a time when we were becoming a real Commonwealth. I don’t 
believe that at heart Burma really wanted to go. Political propaganda 
had got to such a pitch and had developed such momentum that it was 
impossible to withdraw a demand which had been made so vociferously. 
If only a decision could have been deferred for another year, I think it 
might have been different. Also there was very little idea of the real 
meaning of Dominion status, a, mistake for which we British must bear 
the blame. I would not be without hope that Burma might one day want 
to come back into the Commonwealth; if she does she will be all the 
more valuable because of her present experience. She is now responsible 
for her own future and welfare. She has a difficult task before her—re- 
construction after the war, the establishment of law and order, the culti- 
vation of strong public opinion, inculcating discipline and hard work, 
advancing the welfare of her rural population, organizing universal edu- 
cation, developing her industries and trade, founding a new Buddhist 
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State on Buddhist ideals, maintaining her rightful position in South- 
East Asia. ; 


HOPES FOR A DEMOCRATIC STATE 


What are the hopes of a truly democratic state? Ultimately, I believe 
that they are good. For there are no caste or class distinctions among 
the peoples of Burma; there are no irreconcilable racial problems; under 
Buddhism Burmans have had kept before them ethical ideals, tolerance, 
and generosity. In the social pattern of the past there was quite an 
amount of democratic practice in the leadership of headmen and village 
elders. Burmans in tackling any thorny problem like to reach an agreed 
solution; they are not such admirers of the majority vote as we are. 
There may be in this a fear of standing out against a majority, but there 
is also the possibility of a truly democratic method of reaching a common 
mind which shall be as fair as possible to all parties concerned. When 
the new Executive Council was being formed in September, 1946, Aung 
San was the spokesman for his powerful party, the A.F.P.F.L., but at 
every fresh development he insisted on calling together his executive 
committee and getting their agreement. The ultimate chances of 
democracy are not unhopeful, and that should give us some satisfaction. 
The British-Burma era has not been an unfruitful or unhappy one; in 
years to come we may be able to see a harvest of which both British and 
Burmans can be proud. - 

Let me close by recounting a personal incident which crystallizes the 
viewpoint of the modern educated Burman. In January, 1945, I went to 
Ceylon with a Burman member of the. I.C.S. to talk to British forces 
which were then thought to be waiting for a seaborne invasion of Lower 
Burma. At one crowded meeting a British soldier got up and said: 
“ Why is it that you Burmans are always talking about independence and 
self-government? Do we ill-treat you? Are you not satisfied with the 
government that we give you?” My Burmese colleague was on his feet - 
in a moment. “You British people,” he said, “ you come to our country, 
you take it over, you make us learn your language, you teach us your 
history which is full of your own struggles for freedom, you teach us-your 
literature which enshzines the same principles of freedom, and then you 
expect us not to wart freedom ourselves. If we did not, we shouid be 
bad pupils!” ° 

The pupil has graduated; we hope “ with honours.” 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR- HUBERT E. RANCE, G.B.E., C.B., late Governor of 
Burma, presided at a meeting held jointly with the India, Pakistan and 
Burma section of the Royal Society of Arts on April 1, 1948, when the 
Rev. George Appleton gave the foregoing lecture on “The Burmese 
Viewpoint.” In introducing Mr. Appleton the CHAIRMAN said: ~ 
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I can think of no one who is better able to describe the Burmese view- 
_ point. Mr. Appleton has had unlimited experience in Burma, and when 
I went, there as Governor he was holding the position of Director of Public 
Relations. During the general strike and the police strike of September, 
1946, he was of tremendous value to me because of his great knowledge of 
the Burmese people and the Burmese way of thought. 


After the reading of the paper the Chairman invited questions. 


Group-Captain H. Sr. CLAIR SMALLWOOD said he had heard with a 
good deal of sadness the lecturer express the view that the lot of the 
Karens was not a very happy one. He had had much to do with these 
people, some of whom served under his son behind the Japanese lines, 
and he had the greatest admiration for them. He felt that the Karens 
had, in a way, been let down by Great Britain, and he would very much 
appreciate a word from the lecturer as to whether there was any chance 
of improved treatment being given to them by future Governments of 
Burma. 


The Rev. G. APPLETON: I should like. to make one point clear. I 
meant to give the impression that the Karens were unhappy, and not so 
much that their lot was an unhappy one, inflicted, as it were, upon them 
by other people. I believe that as a result of the attitude shown by Aung 
San and carried on by his successor and colleagues, the Karens will have 
a square deal. 

In some ways I believe that they are the finest people in Burma. They 
have a simple character and a strength of backbone which those of us 
who have known them admire. I think that they can make a real con- 
tribution to the national life, but at the moment they have put themselves 
on the wrong foot through not very wise leadership. I believe that the 
right step’ for them to take would be to accept the advances which the 
present Burmese Government is making to them, and say, “ We shall try 
and forget the past, and believing in your good faith try to make a success 
of the united national life.’ That is what I try to say to my Karen 
friends, and I think that is what English people out there who are in con- 


tact with them have ‘also said; but it is a very difficult psychological posi- - 


tion, to which no one has quite found the right key. ‘ 

I feel that the present Burmese Government is trying to soothe their 
feelings and. to give them the assurance that they will have a fair deal in 
the life of the nation. It is their unhappiness and lack of decision which 
give me misgiving rather than the fact that they are being ill-treated, 
which, I think, at the moment, they are not. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that anyone who has been to Burma has the 
greatest admiration—in fact, love—for the Karens, but I suppose that 
everyone who has had anything to do with them has found the utmost 
difficulty in reaching agreement as to their future. The trouble is 
that the Karens are divided into two parts, the Karens in the hills, who are 
in the minority, and the Karens in the plains, who are inextricably mixed 
up with Burmans and who are in the majority. It was evident to us in 
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the last few months that the Karens in the hills did not care what hap- 
pened to the Karens in the plains, and vice versa. The Burmese are pre- 
pared to give the Karens a Karen State which comprises Karenni and: 
other parts of the hill area in Burma. That is acceptable to the Karens 
in the hills, but it is not acceptable to the Karens in the plains, who have 
been asking for something vaster. They have been asking for a Karen 
State which would include a part of Burma which has a majority of 
Burmans in it, or, if not Burmans in one area, Mohns in another. It is a 
problem which I do not think is insoluble, but is one which will prove of 
great difficulty to both Burman and Karen. 

The present leader of the Karens of the plains is a friend of mine, Saw 
Ba U Gyi, and at my last party at Government House I was able to get 
both leaders together. They promised me that they would have further 
conversations to see whether it was possible to come to some agreement 
as to the future of the Karens in the plains. The Karens in the hills, who 
were with us in fighting the Japanes2, have been offered a Karen State and 
are prepared to accept it, but it is the Karens in the plains for whom we 
have to find a solution. The way in which the Prime Minister, Thakin 
Nu, is going about it now may possibly achieve success, and I sincerely 
hope it will, because it will be a very happy day for me if and when he 
does achieve success. i l 

Sir WILLIAM BARTON enquired atout the position of Indians in Burma, 
of whom lie believed there were a million. F 

The CHAIRMAN: Just before Burma received its independence there was 
a great fear amongst the Indians that they would be maltreated, and a 
strong urge amongst large numbers of them to return to India. The Bur- 
mese Government were at great pains to point out to them, however, that 
on no account would they lose their rights. All they wanted to assure 
themselves was that these Indians who were in Burma intended to make 
Burma their country. One of the things which the Burman has always 
disliked was the Indian coming intc Burma, making his money, and then 
returning to India, having made sufficient to buy there a small farm or 
whatever it was he desired. Providing the Indian was prepared to make 
his home in Burma, the Burman, who has no race consciousness, was 
prepared to accept him. Since leaving, the information I have received is 
that the Indians left behind have regained their confidence to a far greater 
degree than I thought possible, and with the Indian’s aptitude for work, 
I see no reason why his future in Burma should not be as happy as it was 
in the past. Probably the questioner will remember that in the past there 
has béen anti-Indian trouble, and that may occur again; but I see no 
reason why it should be any worse in the future than it has been in the 
past. 


The Ven. G. APPLETON: Perhaps I might add a word about the pre- 
war situation. I think the difficulty in the minds of the Burmese was this: 
There were‘a million Indians in Burma, most of whom were looking to 
India and sending their money there. They claimed all the privileges of 
citizenship in Burma and, at the same time, wanted to retain their citizen- 
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ship in India. I think it was that double claim of citizenship that dis- 
turbed the mind of the Burman, who was aware of it. : 

With the Japanese invasion, some 400,000 Indians went back to India. 
The 600,000 who stayed behind naturally became more and more tied to 
their Burmese habitat, and they were in most cases Indians who were 
making Burma their home. A lot who went to India found that they 
were not nearly so welcome as refugees without any money who return to 
live with their relatives as they had been in the past when they went back 
to India for holidays with plenty of money in their pockets, and a Jarge 
number of them felt that India was no longer their home, so they wanted 
to get back to Burma. 


Sir HENRY Craw asked about the Indian chettiars. One of the most 
difficult problems concerning the relationship between the Indian and ‘the 
Burman prior to the Japanese invasion was the question of land. Large 
quantities of most valuable land in Lower Burma were held by the Indian 
chettiars, and he would like to know whether that position was going to Be 
settled by some form of redemption of the land, or was the Indian chettiar 
coming back as the landowner collecting revenues and large quantities of 
interest? 

His second question was not dissimilar. The Chinese laid claim to 
practically one-third of the North of Burma, and he would like to know 
whether that claim was being put forward, also how the old Chinese are 
being dealt with. By the “‘old Chinese ” he meant those who were there 
before, who left, who were likely to go back, and who would probably 
be even more unpopular than the Indians. 


The CHAIRMAN: ‘It is perfectly true that some 60 per cent. of the arable 
land in Southern Burma was in the hands of the Indian chettiar, or money- 
lender, at the time of the Japanese invasion., A large amount of this 
happened at the time of the great slump when the chettiars, who had 
advanced money, had to foreclose ‘on various mortgages, and the Burmese 
are adamant that they will not have that system back again. They have 
stated in their Constitution that they are going to pay compensation, but 
what compensation they will give to these chettiars I do not know. 

At the time I left the chettiars had not returned in any great numbers. 
You may remember that about eighteen months ago a leading chettiar did 
arrive in Rangoon, and he was assassinated, not by a-Burman, but by an 
Indian. Since that day there has not been anxiety on the part of chettiars 
in India to return to Burma! That question of the arable land is one which 
the Burmese Government will have to get down to and settle. All I can 
say is that Thakin Nu’s final remark to me was to the effect that com- 
pensation was in the Constitution, and that they would pay it; but they 
will not allow the chettiars to regain their tremendous control over the 
arable land, which is to be for the peasants. 


The Rev. G. APPLETON, answering the question concerning the Chinese, 
said: The claim of China to any part of Burma is not at the moment an 
open one, but I have seen Chinese maps in which certain parts from the 
border down almost to Mandalay were marked as areas which were 
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regarded as parts of Greater China, as it were, which they wanted to get 
back. In January, 1946, before our Chairman came out as Governor of 
Burma, there was the incursion of a Chinese battalion over the border 
into Burma. It got as far as the Irrawaddy and was then halted by the 
British officér who happened to be the Deputy Commissioner of the area. 
It was some weeks before they could be persuaded to go back. Diplo- 
matic action was taken with the Chinese Government, but I think the 
thing which finally convinced the battalion commander of the wisdom of 
going back was the threat that if they were not out by a certain date they 
would be bombed out by the Royal Air Force. That incident was not 
made public. I think it would have been a wise thing for everybody con- 
cerned if it had been, because it would have indicated some of the things 
which can happen under certain circumstances. 

I think there is a difference between the Chinese as individuals and the 
attitude of the Greater China enthusiast. The Chinaman does seem to 
settle down in Burma, not exactly as a Burman, but very much in the 
Burmese atmosphere, and he is not looked upon nearly as much as a 
foreigner as the Indian or Briton, so there is not the same difficulty. There 
were 200,000 Chinese in Burma before the war, but I do not think any- 
thing like that number have returned. -< 


The CHAIRMAN: They have been coming back fairly rapidly. 


The Rev. G. APPLETON: The Burmese and the Chinese are of, Mon- 
golian stock, and they understand each other pretty well. Very often the 
Chinaman takes a Burmese or Karen wife and the resulting family pro- 
duces men of character who take up Government service or other 
professions. ) 


Brig. J. F: BOWERMAN: I had a fair amount to do with the Chinese 
Army in Burma, and particularly with the administration set up by the 
Chinese at the end of the war. Six weeks ago I was told on fairly good 
authority that the Chinese had claimed some 62,000 square miles of Bur- 
mese territory. I asked at the Chinese Ministry of Information about five 
weeks ago whether that was correct or not, and although I did not get a 
definite answer as to whether it was or was not correct, I was told that 
there was a Sine-Burmese Commission sitting on the frontier discussing 
this question of the Chinese claim. 


The CHAIRMAN: Brigadier Bowerman is correct in saying that a state- 
' ment was made publicly, but it was not made by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. It was made by a Chinese professor, who stated that some 70,000 
odd square miles of Burma did, in fact, belong to China. That statement 
was made some time in December. Ever since then the Chinese Govern- 
ment have been at their wits’ end to counter that statement. The Chinese 
representative at the independence celebrations on January 4 came to see 
me, and I raised that matter with him. He was quick to point out that the 
professor who made that statement had no authority whatever, and that 
it was completely unfounded. However, be that as it may, the subject is 
not a closed one as far as the Chinese are concerned. 

The Commission on the frontier is news to me; and I do not think that 
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there is one. The Chinese are always talking about one, but whenever we 
recommended one in the past they failed to put in an appearance, and 
that may go on for some time yet. 

You will have noticed that Burma has recently been receiving a certain 
amount of prominence in the Press. In the last few days The Times and 
Daily Telegraph have been writing it up,and I do think that it will be of 
great interest to all of us here, especially those of us who have had many 
contacts, to see what, in fact, happens over the next few months in Burma. 
It will be a tussle between the Government and the Communists, led by 
Than Tun. He is a man for whom I have a great admiration as regards 
his ability, but he is up against the Government. I saw in the Press a few 
days ago that orders had been sent out for his arrest, but whether he has 
evaded it or not I do not know. It will be a question in the next few 
months of the Government against the Communists. I think the Govern- 
ment will win; and then we shall see what the future of Burma will be. 

I should like you to join with me in thanking the Venerable George 
Appleton for his most interesting and instructive lecture, which we have ’ 
all enjoyed. 


Sir Harry Linpsay said: We should not close without expressing our 
very great appreciation of the Opportunities for co-operation with the East 
India Association, and our welcome to Sir John Woodhead and Sir Frank 
Brown, and to all members of the Association. May I also say how glad 
we are that H.E. the Burmese Ambassador is present this afternoon. 1 
ask you to join me in a very hearty vote of thanks to our Chairman, Sir 
Hubert Rance. He is leaving shortly on another Empire responsibility 
overseas, and it is very good of him indeed to have spared the time. 





THE HOUSE OF TATA—SIXTY YEARS OF 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


By Sir FREDERICK JAMES, O.B.E. 


Tue House of Tata was founded ‘sixty years ago, but the founder of the 
firm, Jamshedji Nusserwanji Tata, was born in 1839, just after Macaulay 
had left India to write his famous History of England. This paper, 
therefore, is partly the story of India’s industrial development, and partly 
‘the story of one of the most remarkable figures of the nineteenth century. 
There are plenty of books about viceroys, governors and missionaries, 
the political history of the Indian continent, and India’s social, religious, 
and rural problems; but there is a.scarcity of literature on India’s indus- 
trial development and on the lives of Indian pioneers in science, industry, 
and education. I ought to mention that a very readable account of the . 
life of Tata was written by Mr. F. R. Harris, and, published in May, 
1925, by the Oxford University Press; unfortunately, it is today out of 
print. 
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Jamshedji Tata came of an unbroken priestly line, and after passing 
out from Elphinstone College in 1858, the year the British Crown assumed 
sovereignty over India, he was articled to a solicitor, but shortly after, 
without completing his articles, joined his father’s trading firm, whose 
business was general merchandise. He took a special interest in develop- 
ing trade with China, exporting and importing tea, silk goods, camphor, 
copper, brass, and Chinese gold, and visited the firm’s Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai branches to gain experience. When the American Civil War 
caused one of those booms in the cotton market to which Bombay is 
prone, he and his father joined the Asiatic Banking Corporation which 
was floated on the high tide of prosperity, and the son came to London 
to establish an agency for the firm. While he was here, the tide ebbed, 
and with it the Bank, and he found himself in an extraordinary position in 
a strange land, with credit impaired and a bagful of worthless scrip. 
The frank and able way in which he faced his creditors and the banks 
greatly impressed everyone, and they appointed him liquidator of his 
own firm on £20 a month. On his return to Bombay, something was sal- 
vaged from the wreck, but his father had to retrench severely. Incident- 
ally the firm’s credit was re-established during the next three years. A 
share in the lucrative contract for the commissariat of Napier’s expedi- 
tion to Abyssinia in 1868 restored the fantily fortunes, and Tata was able 
to spend four years in England, where he was fired with the ambition to ` 
manufacture textiles in India. 
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Tue TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


When he came back to Bombay, he, with three others, bought a liqui- 
dated oil mill and converted it into a spinning and weaving mill, naming 
it Alexandra after the then Princess of Wales. Two years later it was 
sold at a fair profit, and he returned to Lancashire to make a much more 
intensive study of the textile technique and organization. The result of 
this trip was a deepened conviction that India was a suitable and splendid 
field for the development of this industry. At that time it was wholly 
confined to the’ city of Bombay. Most of the existing fifteen textile mills 
were inefficient and out of date, and conditions of labour were bad. Tata 
therefore decided to establish new and up-to-date mills at Nagpur, in the 
Central Provinces, hitherto an undeveloped area, on the ‘edge of great 
cotton-growing fields. So in 1874 the Central India Spinning and 
Weaving Company was floated, with a capital of £115,000. The new 
mills were opened on January 1, 1877, and called the “ Empress Mills ” 
in honour of Queen Victoria, who was proclaimed Empress of India on 
the same day. They were the first to incorporate “air-conditioning ” 
apparatus, “ring-spindles,” and automatic sprinklers. Mr. Tata was also 
the first to introduce a bonus system and a provident fund, and to provide 
amenities for his employees. 

The mills prospered and expanded, and so did Nagpur. I have not 
time to describe: Tata’s subsequent career in detail, or to recount all the 
incidents of his astonishing life. But the Empress Mills laid the founda- 
tions of his personal fortune, and those of the House of Tata. He en-. 
joyed to the full his growing wealth and the amenities it commanded. He 
was generous and hospitable. He travelled far and observed and acquired 
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much. Yet wealth to him was never an end in itself. He expected every 
industry he established to pay good dividends, but he also thought all the 
time of the prosperity it might bring to his country.. He wanted to make 
“India a great industrial power, and to this aim he brought a restless and 
inventive energy, a prophetic insight, and a high conception of service. 


TATA’S THREE CONCLUSIONS: 


During his many travels he compared his country with the great. indus- 
trial nations of the West and came to three conclusions: 


First, that no country could become industrially great which did 
not manufacture iron and steel. 

Second, that no sustained economic growth is possible without the 
aid of science and technical education. | 

Third, that the prosperity of Bombay, of which he was inordinately 
proud, depended upon the provision of cheap electric power which 
would release it from its bondage to the distant coalfields of Bengal 
and Bihar. 


Montaigne said that “a powerful imagination produces the event.” 
From Tata’s imagination flowed three great and practical projects: the 
iron and steel works at J amshedpur; the great hydro-electric system which 
makes Bombay virtually independent of coal; and the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore, which has produced some of India’s finest scientists 
and technicians. 

The story of each is a romance in itself. It took Tata twenty-five years 
of investigation and prospecting before he found the village of Sakchi in 
the jungles of Bihar, near ore-fields, within easy reach of the Jherria coal- 
fields, only 150 miles from Calcutta, and with an unfailing water supply 
from two rivers at the junction of which it was situated. Now it is the 
home of the largest single self-contained steel plant outside the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. 


GREAT CONCEPTIONS our 


As early as 1875 Tata foresaw:the value of water-power to industry, 
and before his death he had made plans for driving the Bombay mills by 
combined electric and hydraulic energy. The foundation-stone of the 
Lonavla dam was only laid by Lord Sydenham in 1911, and in 1915, 
seven years after Tata’s death, Lord Willingdon first switched on the 
power. 

Tata’s ideas for the development of scientific and technical education 
were formulated in 1889, as the result of a speech by Lord Reay, 
Governor of Bombay, in his capacity of Chancellor of the University. 
They were accepted by the Government of India with commendable 
celerity ten years later in 1899, and with them an unconditional gift of 
£234,000. But it was not until 1911, seven years after his death, that the 
Maharaja of Mysore laid the foundation-stone of the Indian Institute of 
Science in Bangalore, and thus the first students were admitted. 

Apart from these, Tata’s interests were many and varied. He created 
an endowment which ‘was subsequently developed and enlarged by his 
sons for financing training abroad for the I-C.S. and the professions; he 
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applied the findings of science to the growth of cotton and other crops; he 
introduced sericulture into India and was thus the pioneer of an industry 
for which Mysore has since become famous; he floated a company for the 
reclamation of Back Bay; he experimented in deep-sea trawling and pre- 
pared a scheme for refrigeration on a large scale; he anticipated the needs 
of modern travel by building the Taj Maha! Hotel at a cost of £300,000, 
at a time when such a venture was regarded by his contemporaries as a 
“white elephant”; he started and operated an Indian shipping line be- 
tween Bombay and the Far East, until it was driven off the high seas by 
the deadly and dubicus competition of established shipping companies. 

Although his achievements during his lifetime were many, his greatest 
visions were only realized after his death. He was, in every sense of the 
word, one of the makers of modern India. He saw Indian industry 
emerge from its primitive simplicity and begin to forge ahead. If today 
India ranks as one of the great industrial powers of the world, though still 

far behind many Western countries, with fewer reserves of skilled man- 
pewer and natural resources, it is largely due to Jamshedji Tata—eminent 
Victorian and business patriot. 

The first cotton mill was established in Bombay in 1851; twenty years 
later there. were twelve, mostly owned by Parsees. Textile manufacture 
was the fitst large-scale industry. to be established with Indian capital and 
management, and in its development the House of Tata first built up its 
resources and experience. 

The firm of Tatas was established in 1887 as a private trading concern, 
with Tata, his two sans, Dorab and Ratan, and a cousin, R. D. Tata, as 
members. It had a modest capital of £1,575. India was then on the eve 
of great industrial revolution. The inauguration of the Suez Canal in 
1869 had opened the gateway to India. Railway and road communica- 
‘tions were spreading, great irrigation works constructed, canal colonisa- 
tion started, and a system of famine relief developed. The years 1858 to 
1900 have been called the period of the “opening-up ” of India. This 

-period also saw the development of the cotton and jute mill industries, 
the opening of the Bengal coalfields,° the establishment of engineering 
works and the rapid extension of tea and coffee plantations. With the | 
turn of the century the pace accelerated, and paper, brick, hardware, soap, 
cement, rice and flour milling, and many other industries grew in import- 
ance. . India’s power resources of coal and oil were augmented by great 
hydro-electric schemes, and, under the impetus of the Swadeshi move- 
` ment, rural industries and handicrafts were once more encouraged and 
developed. The pericd between the two wars saw prosperity and depres- 
sion alternating, following the general course of world trade. 

I have pointed out that textile manufacture laid the foundation of the 
House of Tata. It is still one of its principal activities. Sixty years ago 
the Empress Mills were just established on a satisfactory dividend-paying ` 
basis; then came the Swadeshi Mills, started in 1886 for the manufacture 
of finer cloth; then the Ahmedabad Advance Mills, which reverted to 
. Tata in 1903 as the result of foreclosing a mortgage, and the Tata Mills 
in 1913 completed the group, which today has 286,000 spindles, 7,100 
looms, 37,000 employees, and a capital of £6} millions. 
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THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


In London the name Tata is generally associated with steel. This key 
industry was not started without many difficulties, all of which were over- 
come. Once the raw materials were found, and the ideal site selected, the 
last obstacle was finance. Many lakhs of rupees had been spent in 
development, and Tatas decided to raise fresh capital in England. They 
failed. The City of London had little faith in the project. Fortunately 
India had just launched the Swadeshi movement, and it was decided to 
ask Indians to subscribe the necessary. capital. The issue was announced 
and the result is best described in the words of a foreign observer: “ From 
early morning till late at night the Tata offices in Bombay were besieged 
by an eager crowd of investors. Old and young, rich and poor, men and 
women, they came, offering their mite; and, at the end of three weeks, the 
entire capital required for the construction requirements, £1,630,000, was 
secured, every penny contributed by. some 8,000 Indians.” 

In 1907 the Tata Iron and Steel Company was launched, and in 1914 
steel was being produced on a commercial scale. The first world war saw 
an immense growth in range and output; the second worldwar extended 
‘ this to armour plating and all kinds of special steels which’ protected the 
gallant Indian troops on many g battleground. 

Tisco, as for short the company is called, owes much to the technicians 
who came from America and Europe in the-early days. Today very few 
remain. Indians have been trained, many in the Jamshedpur Technical 
Institute, and of whose 310 students 210 now hold responsible jobs in the 
company, the direct and detailed management of which is now in the 
strong and capable hands of Sir J. J. Ghandy. The works now produce 
sheets, plates, bars, structurals, rails, sleepers, fish plates, wheels, tyres 
and axles for railways, and agricultural tools. There are also valuable. 
by-products such as coal tar, sulphate of ammonia, and benzol. Then 
there are smaller companies located near the steel works and associated 
with them, which made tin plates, wire rods, nails, bolts and nuts, electric. 
cables, steel mill rolls and castings, The Steel Company also has its own 
ore-mines, quarries, and collieries. 

The manufacture of steel in what was once a Bihar village meant build- 
ing a new town from scratch. In its planning the advice of the Sidney 
Webbs and Professors Hobhouse and Urwick of the London University 
was sought, and they laid down a scientific programme. Today Jamshed- 
pur, so named by Lord Chelmsford in 1919, is a well-planned garden city 
of 150,000 inhabitants with its parks, gardens, ornamental lakes, con- 
trolled markets, hospital and dispensaries, schools, dairy farms, cinemas, 
hostels, hotels, and now an Indian coffee house! The high standard of its 
public services may be due to the fact that Jamshedpur is run by the 
Company and has not had the luxtry of a self-governing municipality! 
The capital cost of the town up to date is £23 millions and the annual cost 
of administration is about £500,000. - 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 


The third pillar of the House of Tata and project of its founder is the 
hydro-electric group of companies, which produce today through their 
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three great power stations one-third of the total electrical energy in India. 
Here again the City of London rejected the first attempt of the promoters 
to raise £1,500,000, and in 1910 the requisite capital for the first develop- 
ment stage was found in India. The first unit, the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Power Supply Company, began operations in 1915; the second, the 
Andhra Valley Power Supply Company, in 1932; and the third, the Tata 
Power Company, 1 in 1937. Tata Sons Limited were the managing agents 
of these companies up to 1929, when, with a view to placing the manage- 
ment in the hands of an organization specializing in the operation of 
public utility companies, they entered into a partnership with the Ameri- 


. can and Foreign Power Company Incorporated, and a new company was 


formed called Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies Limited, which has been re- 
sponsible for the operation of these great units for the past eighteen years. 

The power generated is transmitted through a grid system over 275 
route miles of line to Bombay and Poona, and is distributed to industrial 


concerns in Bombay City through 200 miles of underground cables. | 


Power is supplied to textile mills and other industrial undertakings in 
Bombay and elsewhere, to the G.I.P. and B.B. and C.I. Railways for elec- 
tric services, to). B.E.S.T. and eight other distributing companies for retail 
distribution. I the year 1945-1946 the electricity supplied was 5 8 per 
cent. more than that supplied in any pre-war year. 

Cement is another basic industry pioneered by the House of Tata. The 
Indian Cement Company Limited was floated in 1912 with a paid-up 
capital of £200,000, with a factory at Porbandar in Kathiawar. A second 
company was established in Hyderabad in 1925. Other companies came 
into the field, and in 1936, in order to improve production, consumption, 
and marketing, and to avoid uneconomic competition, a manufacturers’ 
combine was brought about by the late F. E. Dinshaw, known as the 
Associated Cement Company (A.C.C.) with a “capital of £51 millions, 
whose Chairman is Sir Momi Mody, happily with us today, who has taken 
a keen interest in the cement industry. 

The House of Tata was also responsible in 1919 for promoting the New 
India Assurance Company Limited to meet the growing needs of the 
insuring public in India. Sir Dorabji Tata was its first Chairman. As 
New India is now an independent institution functioning under its own 
Board, I will say no more about it except that it is today the largest com- 
posite Indian assurance company transacting all classes of insurance busi- 
ness, with branches throughout India, the Middle East, and the Far East. 


Ort MILLS 


In 1918 the Tata Oil Mills Company was promoted to produce crude 
vegetable oils for export, and a mill was built at Ernakulam in the Cochin 
State. Unfortunately, as soon as production commenced the United 
States put on a prohibitive tariff in favour of the coconut industry of the 
Philippines, and closed the chief market for Indian oil. A complete 
change in policy was required, and the company decided to produce 
finished goods for the Indian market. The first oil-refining and de- 
odorizing plant in the country was installed, and in 1924 “ Cocogem ” was 
on the market; later “Pakav ”—a vegetable oil substitute for ghee. Then 
came soap. It is not generally known that the annual per capita con- 
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sumption of soap in India is 3 1b., compared with 20 lbs. in Great Britain 
and 25 Ibs. in the U.S.A. So Tata went in for soap manufacture, whose 
advertisements are seen around Bombay, sometimes disfiguring the 
scenery of the countryside. First came the washing soap “501,” and then 
high-grade toilet soaps, and other toilet preparations were prepared—hair 
oils, shampoos, shaving soap, eau de Cologne, and perfumes. Tatas pro- 
duced some of the best eau de Cologne on the market, unhappily not 
available in Britain. Production outstripped capacity and the second mill 
was built in 1938 at Sewri near Bombay. With a rising standard of 
living, and a growing demand for these products, there is room for still 
greater expansion. 


CHEMICALS 


In the nineteenth century steel was the foundation of industrial pro- ` 
gress; today it is chemicals. One of the more recent and difficult enter- 
prises of the House of Tata is the manufacture of heavy chemicals. Tata 
Chemicals was floated in 1939, and the salt works at Okha, one of the 
Kathiawar ports in Baroda, were purchased. Orders for machinery were 
placed in Europe, Great Britain, and the U.S.A., but owing to the war 
deliveries were hindered and delayed. Some of the plant had exciting 
and romantic experiences before arriving in India. The works were con- 
structed at Mithapur, an arid and lonely place a few miles from Okha. 
The task of putting up a highly technical plant and of building 2 new 
industrial town during the war was immensely difficult. But the first stage 
was completed in 1943, when soda-ash, caustic soda, bleaching powder, 
zinc chloride, liquid chlorine, magnesium chloride, and the useful epsom 
salts were produced. Nothing was more courageous or persevering than 
the.efforts of those who first worked at the enterprise. They faced endless 
difficulties, but overcame them because, convinced that alkalis are “ the 
germ cells of industry,” they felt they were helping to give India the means 
whereby she could become a modern industrial State. 

Plans for another great enterprise have now been made. An agreement, 
has been reached with one of the largest dye-producing concerns in the 
world, Imperial Chemical Industries, by which that great organization 
makes available to Tatas the information and technical assistance neces- 
sary to establish in India a dyestuffs industry which will, after a period of 
years, be owned and controlled by Indians. Thus anothér important stage 
in the industrialization of India will be reached. 


AIR SERVICES 


One of the lesser-known romances of the House of Tata is the develop- 
ment of its air line, known as “ Air-India.” The. centre of this story is 
Our present Chairman, Mr. J. R. D. Tata, a keen and much experienced 
pilot. Up to 1930 there was no regular internal air service in India. In 
1932 Tatas started an aviation department, with the late Mr. Neville 
Vincent in charge, and a weekly service between Karachi and Madras via 
Bombay was established. This started with two light single-engined aero- 
planes, two pilots (of whom Mr. Vincent was one), one ground engineer, 
and a few unskilled assistants. Thanks to the energy, faith, technical skill, 
and organizing ability of both Mr. Tata and Mr. Vincent, the experiment 
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succeeded and even the Government of India became air-conscious. Ser- 
vices were increased and extended until in 1939, with the inauguration of 
the “all-up” Empire Air Mail Scheme, five services a week were being 
operated between Karachi and Colombo, two between Bombay and Delhi, 
and one between Bombay and Trivandrum via Goa and Cannanore. The 
war interrupted this development, aircraft were requisitioned, and the 
company was called on to perform emergency tasks such as the evacua- 
tion of civilians from Baghdad in 1941. After the war larger machines 
were purchased from the U.S. Foreign Liquidation Commission in India, 
and air travel spread with astonishing speed. Today Ajir-India are 
‘operating daily services between Karachi and Colombo, Delhi and Bom- 
bay, Bombay and Calcutta, and Madras and Trivandrum; and the staff 
of 1,900 includes 60 pilots, 25 radio operators, and 50 air hostesses. 

India is now to enter the field of international air transport, and a new 
company has been formed called “ Air India International ” in which the 
Government of India hold approximately 50 per cent. of the shares. Its 
purpose is to establish a regular air service between London and Bombay, 
via Cairo and Geneva, with long-range, high-speed, four-engined aircraft 
of the most modern type. Air-India has been chosen to operate the ser- 
vice, and thus will have the honour of carrying the flag of the Indian 
Dominion on the first Indian regular service to arrive at Heath Row early. 
next month. Incidenially, this represents an interesting experiment in 
joint State and private enterprise. 

While on the subject of transport I may mention the Tata Locomotive 
and Engineering Company which was established in 1945, with a paid-up 
capital of £14 millions, for the purpose of manufacturing locomotives and 
locomotive boilers, under contract with the Government of India. This 
company has also undertaken, in association with a well-known British 
concern, the manufacture of road rollers for Government’s road develop- 
ment programme and has plans for other heavy engineering work, such as 
the manufacture of agricultural machmery and components for motor-cars 
‘and trucks. 

Capital in India has, until recently, béen shy and reluctant to take risks. 
In order to help investors and to finance sound industrial ventures, Tatas 
established in 1937 the Investment Corporation of India with a paid-up 
capital of £1 million odd. Among its subsidiary companies is the 
National Radio and Engineering Company, which has succeeded in manu- 
facturing an inexpensive three-valve radio called “ the people’s set,” and 
which, in association with a progressive British radio manufacturing con- 
cern, now proposes to manufacture a wide range of radio and inter- 
communication sets, components, and other ancillary items. Other sub- 
sidiaries are the Indian Standard Metal Company, which recovers virgin 
non-ferrous metals from scrap, converting them into alloys and bearing 
metals of various specifications, and Pickers Limited, which manufactures 
pickers for textile mills, hitherto imported from abroad. 

The Investment Corporation, with Tata Sons, has also promoted the 
Investa Industrial Corporation, with a paid-up capital of £75,000, to pro- 
mote small scale but important industries such as the manufacture of 
lathes, drilling, polishing, punching, and shearing machines, and. enamel 
hollow-ware. 
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I have hardly time to mention Tata Aircraft, formed during the war, 
first to make Tiger Moths for the Ministry of Aircraft Production, then 
Horsa’ Gliders, and then, when those projects were abandoned, to 
assemble and overhaul aircraft and engines for the Air Forces in the 
Indian and S.E.A. Commands. The company is still in existence, making 
a final disposal of American surplus aircraft stores. ` 


“ CONSTRUCTIVE PHILANTHROPY ” 


I have almost completed my rapid survey, but there are two matters I 
wish to mention before I conclude. l 

First, when Jamshedji Tata founded the Empress Mills, he laid down 
as a principle that the poorly paid worker is not the cheapest, and that 
decent wages, healthy conditions of work, and education are the key to 
efficiency. To that principle the House of Tata has endeavoured to 
adhere. The well-planned towns of Mithapur and Jamshedpur, the 
workers’ colonies in other centres, the profit-sharing scheme of the Irfn 
and Steel Company represent a new deal for labour, often ahead of legis- 
lation or practice. Pioneering in industrial relations is as interesting, 
exciting, and important as pioneering in industrial development. 

Secondly, in one of the corrtdors of Bombay House, the headquarters 
of the House of Tata, the doors are marked with the names of the great 
charitable trusts which have been established by the Tata family. The 
House is unique in that about 85 per cent. of the capital of the parent 
company—Tata Sons Limited—is held by these Trusts, whose income i 
used for philanthropic, educational, and scientific problems. They have 
built, equipped, and endowed the Tata Memorial Cancer Hospital in 
Bombay, the first of its kind in India; established an Institute of Social 
Sciences which trains students to deal with the many social problems of a 
changing India; set up the Institute of Fundamental Research for research 
in the problems of physics, mathematics, and nuclear energy; founded a 
chair at the London School of Economics for research into the causes of’ 
poverty and a chair of Sanskrit af the Bhandarker Institute; contributed 
generously to the laboratories of the School of Engineering at Cambridge; 
financed awards to Indian and foreign research scholars for investigations 
which alleviate human suffering generally, and, in particular, research into 
diseases of the blood; endowed the Indian Institute of Science in Banga- 
lore, and assisted hundreds of Indian students to obtain advanced profes- 
~ sional and technical ‘training abroad. __ 

The Trusts’ total nearly £4 millions, and they have spent, since their 
establishment, about £14 millions. They symbolize Jamshedji Tata’s atti- 
tude to philanthropy. He was sympathetic and generous, but held that 
“ what advances a nation or a community is not so much to prop up its 
weakest and most helpless members, as to lift up the best and most gifted 
so as to make them of the greatest service to the country.” “This,” he 
said, “is constructive philanthropy.” 

In this necessarily brief survey of the beginnings and developments of 
this, the largest single aggregation of Indian industry, with a total capital 
. investment of £62 millions, I have not had time to refer to its ups and 
downs, its mistakes, and its costly and unprofitable ventures; or to its de- 
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tailed organization. It has throughout these years striven to fill the serious 
gaps in India’s economy and to meet the national-needs. Thus it may 
claim to be not only a great industrial enterprise but also a nationa asset. 

As with organization, each company is directed by a Board of Directors 
consisting of representatives of Tatas and leading industrialists and 


financiers not connected with Tatas. Till recently the “ parent” firm, , 


Tata Sons, were the managing agents of these concerns, at whose disposal 
they placed the financial credit and the managerial and technical experi- 
ence gained through sixty` years of industrial enterprise. In order to 
separate the Managing Agency business from the other activities of the 
firm, Tata Sons formed in 1945 a subsidiaty company, Tata Industries 
Limited, wholly owned by them, with a capital of about £14 millions, to 
take over the managing agencies previously controlled by them. 

What about the future? I cannot do better than quote from a message 
by the present Chairman of the House of Tata, Mr. J. R. D’ Tata, which 
was sent to all employees of the organization on Independence Day, 
Aùgust 15, 1947. 


“ We have overcome the crisis of a devastating war and of our own 
political problems, but as great a crisis is now upon us—the crisis of 
inflation and economic collapse whiclf threatens to engulf us all. Its 
roots lie in the combination of increased purchasing power and 
dwindling production. Our people have more money to spend but 
less food, produce, and goods on which to spend it. The slogan 
"Produce or perish ° applies to India even more than to Britain today. 


- 


The output of almost everything that our country produces is steadily . 


declining instead of rising, and the law of supply and demand is in- 
exorably pushing up all prices. There is only one solution to our 
problem. We must produce more—more food, more cloth, more 
steel, more materials of all kinds to build the schools, the hospitals, 
the dams, the factories, the roads and the railways, and all those 

` other things that are indispensable for the health and comfort, the 
happiness and security of our people. If we fail, we shall also fail 
miserably in the immense task of building the new India of our 
dreams, and our dearly bought freedom will be turned into a sham 
and mockery. 

“ How do Tatas fit into this picture? The year that marks the 
independence of India also completes sixty years of their existence. 
They have been sixty years of service to India and her people. The 
fruits of their pioneering and enterprise are now held in trust for the 
benefit of the people... . 

“Let us together harness its resources to the task of national re- 
construction and development and thus.play our part in creating the 
better land of which the poet Tagore (whose birthday is today) has 
sung: “Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high.’ ” 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


AT a joint meeting with the India, Pakistan and Burma section of the 
Royal Society of Arts on Thursday, May 6, 1948, Sir Frederick James read 
the foregoing paper. 


Sir Homi MODY, K.B.E., was in the Chair, and in introducing the lec- 
turer said: I feel that I owe the meeting an apology. The paper deals 
mainly with the activities of the House of Tata and its founder. Sir 
Frederick James, who is giving the paper, is Chairman of Tata Limited, 
and your Chairman is a director of Tatas and also of its associated con- 
cerns. Our only excuse is that, so far as I am concerned, I am not in 
the Chair because of any desire on my part to be there—I have been 
pushed into it, but I very greatly appreciate the honour—and, so far as Sir 
Frederick is concerned, he was asked to read this paper. Our excuse for 
the title of the paper is that the industrial development of India, at least 
for the first fifty years, is very largely the story of the House of Tata. 

My business now is to introduce Sir Frederick James. I do not know 
how many of you are aware that he has played a very notable part in the 
political development of India in the last fifteen or twenty years. He 
was a member of the Central Legislature and of innumerable committees 
and public bodies, and those who were associated with him, as I was for 
very many years, valued his sound judgment, his knowledge and experi- 
ence, and his capacity for studying every problem from every conceivable 
angle. It may be that his views were in advance of those of his own 
community, but that was not his fault, and I think it should be placed to 
his credit. I may say, without bringing in the bias of an old friend, that 
Sir Frederick James rendered very meritorious services to the country of 
his adoption. J hope that while he is here, though in another capacity, 
he will have equal opportunities of doing the sort of work for which he 
is so eminently suited. ° 

Sir FREDERICK JAMES, before reading his paper, said: I make no 
apology for the title of my paper. I was invited to address this Society 
on this subject as long ago as last August, and, when Į wrote to my col- 
leagues in Bombay and suggested that perhaps one of them should read 
a paper on this subject during his visit to this country, I was informed 
that there was no one in Bombay who was as competent to doit! There- 
fore 1t has been left to me. 


Sir KENNETH MEALING, opening the discussion, said: I think all of us 
have listened with very great interest to the admirable paper which Sir 
Frederick James has read to us on the great House of Tata. The story is 
the saga of a great man whose genius created great industries of in- 
estimable value to India, and this, I would point out, under private enter- 
prise and whilst India was under Imperial rule. Without desiring in any 
way to strike a pessimistic note, I must say that I should be delighted to 
think that equal opportunities, to be grasped with equal success, lay 
ahead now that India has achieved full independence. 
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I was particularly struck by Sir Frederick’s brief reference to the ups 
and downs and to costly and unprofitable ventures. The adversaries of 
free enterprise always forget to mention that losses do occur and’ that, 
whilst the profits of successful business are criticised, the losses are over- 
looked; yet often the experience gained from mistakes and from losses 
provides the background for subsequent success. Personally I should 
regard it as a great tragedy for India if Tatas and other great and suc- . 
cessful industrial enterprises were to be nationalized and made the sport 
of politics, and I am convinced that, if such policies had obtained during _ 
the past sixty years, these great industries would never have come into 
being. 

I was greatly struck by Sir Frederick’s quotation from Mr. J. R. D. 
Tata’s admirable Independence Day message to the employees of his 
great organization. It contains words of great truth and great wisdom, 
for India’s ever-increasing population presents an enormous problem 
which only increasing production can solve, and, in my humble opinion, 
it fs the men of practical experience who are also men of vision and 
patriots who are the best qualified to solve this great problem confront- 
ing India. 


Dr. H. S. BATRA: Sir Frederick James has dealt with the industrial 
progress of the House of Tata. It has not always been realized that that 
. industrial progress stood ‘India in good stead during two wars. Without 
the industrial plant, and particularly without the iron and steel works, it 
would not have been possible to defend India. It would have imposed a 
great strain on the shipping to transport all the iron and steel para- 
phernalia that is required for war. Indeed, it would ‘have been well-nigh 
impossible, because the shipping was not available. At the time when 
Jamshedji Tata wished to produce all the steel in India he could the 
project was not very warmly welcomed by the Government, but during 
the war his vision and foresight were proved to be well founded, and of 
great service to the defence of democracy throughout the world. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure you would wish to accord æ very hearty 
vote of thanks to Sir Frederick James for his paper. He has drawn a 
very interesting picture of a really remarkable man who alone amongst 
his countrymen perceived that, while political education was a necessity 
and was very good in its own way, India could never be great or 
economically independent unless she developed to the full her resources 
in men and materials. I was particularly struck by Sir Frederick’s refer- 
ences to the products of the Tata oil mills. He seemed to me to become 
almost lyrical when describing them, and I felt that added to his many 
other gifts he had the qualities of a high- -pressure salesman. I have no 
doubt that he would have liked to give you all a cake of soap with the 
brochure that has been distributed, and I am sure you would have appre- 
ciated the soap much more than the brochure. 

Sir Kenneth Mealing’s very generous remarks were much appreciated 
by us, as representatives of Tatas. In referring to the work done by that 
pioneering firm he spoke of private enterprise. I could not be in greater 
agreement with him. I should like to tell him that, as far as I can see, 
there seem to be even more adversaries of private enterprise in this 
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country than in my own. At any rate I can say this, from my own 
activities in this direction, that we in our country can put up a fight for 
the protection of our own interests, and I very much hope that the pro- 
tagonists of free enterprise will not spare any efforts in this country to 
hold the fort.. I remarked to a man who came to see me from the North 
that, while your many organizations were doing extremely meritorious 
work, they did not seem to be propagandizing enough for the protection 
of the interests which we all believe are essential to the progress of any 
country. 


Sir FRANK Noyce: It is my privilege to convey our thanks to the 
Chairman for the way in which he has presided this afternoon. He has 
already thanked Sir Frederick James on our behalf for his most able and 
interesting paper. 

There are two contributions that I should like to make to these pro- 
ceedings, one by way of anecdote and the other by way of a name. 

With regard to the anecdote, probably it is not new to Sir Fredertck 
James and I had hoped that he would tell it to you. It is the story of 
a leading British industrialist who, when Jamshedji Tata was seeking 
` capital in London for his great enterprise, told him that he would eat all 
the steel that was ever produced in India. When he was reminded of that 
some years later, he said: “ Well, my appetite must have been consider- 
ably bigger then than it is now.” 

As for the name, it is that of B. J. Padshah, which is and always will 
be associated with the Tata iron and steel works. He was a most re- 
markable man. I had the pleasure of serving with him on the Indian 
Sugar Committee and of watching his harmless and very lovable eccen- 
tricities, which included a rooted dislike to travelling in any vehicle drawn 
by animals because they had no means of indicating any choice in the 
matter! He was also one of the few people who really knew something 
about relativity. : 

Jamshedji Tata is and always will be the outstanding name in the history 
of India’s industrial development.* I do not suppose there is anybody here 
who did not know something about the great debt that India owes to 
Jamshedji Tata and his heirs, executors, and assigns, including our 
Chairman and the author of the paper, but that most, interesting paper 
has enabled us all to realize more than we ever did before the great 
extent of the debt. ` 

As for our Chairman, it,is very good indeed to have him presiding 
this afternoon. To me, at any rate, it means that the war is definitely 
over and that at last we are able to renew and maintain the links with 
India which were so rudely shattered for so long a time during the war 
years. It is very pleasant to find that he has lost none of his old fire and 
vigour and none of that sense of humour which used to enliven the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly when they very badly needed it. I 
should like to thank him especially for ‘his message of encouragement 
to those who believe in the benefits of private enterprise, to which body 
I am sure most if not all of us belong. We are most grateful to him for 
presiding this afternoon. (Applause.) 


a 
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JOINTLY with the Over-seas League and the Royal India Society, a meet- 
ing of the Association was held at Over-seas House, Park Place, S.W. 1, ` 
on Wednesday, Marca 10, 1948, when Mr. Arthur Upham Pope, Chan- 
cellor of the Asian Institute, New York, lectured on “ An American View ‘ 
of the Indian Scene.” 


The BARONESS RAVENSDALE presided, and said she regarded it as a 
great honour to be asked to take the chair for her good friend Mr. Arthur 
Upham Pope. She had known Mr. Pope for many years, and their-con- 
tacts had really come about some years before the war when she had made 
her first trip to Persia in 1936, just fifty years after her father, Lord ` 
Curzon, had been to Persia himself, and throughout the years she had had ` 
gréat inspiration from and friendship with Mr. Pope. He was one of the 
great brains of today on the cultural, spiritual and esthetic things of life ` 
between Western and Oriental culture, and he stood as an important 
person in America, as Chancellor of the Asian Institute. Being half 
American herself, she was also honoured i taking the chair for him as an 
American, and when in America fourteen months previously she had 
visited his Asian Institute in a smallish house on Fifth Avenue. Since 
those days they had, very rightly, moved into a nobler edifice, which she 
had not yet seen, but in that building they had a magnificent Indian sec- 
tion, and they had a special library with works on Indian art. An interest- 
ing point was, that there they had five experts, devoted entirely to the 
study of art in India, and they were hoping to collect seven more, which 
showed what an enormous interest America was taking in India. 

Mr. Pope had just spent a few months in India and had travelled exten- 
sively and lectured repeatedly to various Universities. Looking at events 
in India today, she felt it was as much for us as for the Americans to learn 
all we could about India and to watch her and guard her with our prayers 
in the great experiment she was making towards freedom and Dominion 
status. Anybody who came back, as Mr. Pope had just done, from India 
was welcome, and she thought they were all like-minded in wanting to 
hear what he had to say. They not only wanted to hear what English- 
men and Indians had to say about India, but they could learn more by 
hearing what the Americans had to say. 


In the course of his lecture Mr. UpHamM Pope warmly commended the 
policy of full transfer of power to India and Pakistan, and said that his 
countrymen regarded Britain’s voluntary rendition as a great act of faith 
and statesmanship. The post-war period, however, had been too brief to 
enable the leaders to address their minds adequately to the vast and varied 
problems of the sub-continent, especially during such a bewildering suc- 
`- cession of crises and events. But insmixing with nearly all classes and 
parties, and talking freèly with men of wide experience, he had not found 
one who entertained serious doubts as to the ultimate ability of the country 
to overcome its difficulties. Similarly, he had everywhere heard good 
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things of Great Britain’s friendly interest in this vital process; nor had he 

' encountered any expression of feeling about the British, except those of 
appreciation and goodwill. There was a general awakening, he found, to 
a realization that democracy was a process, not a pact. Moreover, there 
was apparent nearly everywhere an earnest desire for greater efficiency, 
for economy in administration, and for conscientious co-operation in the 
public welfare. The more travelled and enlightened members of the com- 
munity also desired to see firm and friendly relations established and 
developed with the rest of Asia. . , 

As regards internal affairs, Mr. Upham Pope. spoke in an encouraging 
vein of the country’s cultural development, and.instanced several states 
and cities where science, music and other arts were being practised and 
encouraged with lavish gifts from their rulers, to a degree hardly to be 
imagined by the untravelled and uninformed. This culture-conscious- 
ness showed promise of increasing growth and valuable results, and no one 
could doubt that it had received a mighty impulse from the labours of that 
great Viceroy, Lord Curzon, whose daughter they welcomed in the chgir 
that day. The implanting of true ideals on permanent lines like this was 
better than all the vociferous verbalisms and emotional emphasis which 
marked so much of current discussion, and not alone in Asia. It pro- 
moted the right sort of spiritual pride and human dignity, and these were 
certainly moving forces in India and Pakistan today. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


The BARONESS RAVENSDALE thought it impossible to say anything after 

the truly masterly survey Mr. Pope had given them. His was an alert, 
‘brilliant and sensitive mind, to understand the problems of other coun- 

tries and, even in the short space of time he spent in India and Pakistan, 
to assimilate an enormous amount of sympathetic knowledge. 

India had to go through its growing pains and, as Mr. Pope had said, 
democracy was a way of life that had to be learned. In this country we 
seemed to have almost unlearned it, and she did not know whether it was, 
possible to find it in our existence today, but Mr. Pope had been absolutely 
right when he said what ruined so much in India was intemperance of 
speech. How our own politicians spoke in the House of Commons beg- 
gared description. 

It was true in India and Pakistan as in Germany that so much of the 
terrible agonies and distress and communal strife would be eased if the 
food situation could be solved. But what she felt so tremendously about 
India as, indeed, about Europe and our own Western civilization, was that 
it was a lawless age, a ruthless age, and an age wherein spiritual and 
ethical standards had gone completely down the mine. India, in her free- 
dom, would no more win her own soul—she would lose it, with all that 
great heritage of religion and belief—if she did not hold on to ethical 
standards but descended, as we had done, to this mechanized order 
whereby we were all robots in a terrible rush of power politics. 

When people had not got a clear idea of where they were going, as so 
often the students returned to India with that inferior Western veneer of 
civilization on them through their studies here, they often did not think 
what their best service to India would be. Like our own public, they all 
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loved to become black-coated officials. If the whole world wanted’ to 
become Civil Servants and run about with their despatch cases they would 
' lose something in the spiritual background of those great countries. She - 
would like to ask India, and the Indians who were present, to seek God’s 
help. They were a great example of spiritual faith, and without that inner 
power they would not do anything: they might build up an economic 
India, but if India lost the spiritual values that had made her great she 
‘would lose the essence of what she had given out to the world. 

Mr. Pope was undoubtedly right, there were sincere people in India who 
wanted to do their best, but in the birth-pains of a great country had there 
ever been such a field for political ambitions? They had seen it in 
Europe: the love of power in the self-centred little autocrat who thought 
he could teach others far wiser than himself. It was a death-trap for 
anybody with ambition for his own advancement and not that of his 
country. She thought we must be infinitely patient; our own words must 
not fly out in ill-chosen sentences. The power of the radio was so enor- 
meus today that we must guard our speech and be temperate and humble 
in any advice which they needed, and give it with all humility in the under- 
standing it was the greatest adventure of all times for that vast country. 


Dr. DAVID MALAIPERUMAN, Warden and General Secretary of the Indian 
Students’ Union and Hostel (Y.M.C.A.), said he had come to the lecture 
that afternoon with a certain amount of diffidence because Indians had 
always been a little afraid when an American started to talk or write 
about India sin¢e a notorious book by a notorious woman had been 
published, but he had been most happy to listen to the speaker who, with 
a keen sense of humcur, of insight and understanding, had made a very 
realistic approach to the problem, and also with a certain measure of 
humility and with a fine poetic expression that had thrilled them,all in 
listening to him. l 

It was always very difficult for anyone to speak about any other country, 
especially when the country was in a state of transition, and he thought 
the speaker had handled the subject admirably, and the observations he 
had made were indeed correct in many respects. There were only two 
things he felt he would like to comment on. One was when the speaker 
had referred to the sudden emergence of freedom in India: he did not 
think it was as sudden as all that, because it had been the culmination of 
their hopes and their yearnings through the past fifty years or more. So 
the attainment of freedom was not sudden so far as the people of India 
were concerned. 

The other thing he wished to mention was that the speaker had referred 
to Pakistan and Hindustan: Their great Prime Minister, Pundit Nehru, 
had time and again stated it was the Indian Union, which included Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians—it was not Hindustan. The ter- 
minology “Hindustan” had been capitalized by those who belonged to 
the communal group associated with the assassination of Gandhi. They 
still remained India: one part had gone out and called itself “ Pakistan ” 
-and they in the rest of the sub-continent refused to be called “ Hindustan.” 

The speaker had very rightly pointed out their potentialities for good- 
will with Britain, and he thought Earl Mountbatten’s name would go down 
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in history indelibly written in. the future of Indo-British relationship. 
Apart from that, the granting and the attaining of freedom in India at this 
time had helped to clear any misunderstanding that did exist in the past 
between India and Britain. Recently, of course, the attitude of the Anglo- 
American bloc in the U.N.O. had perturbed some people in India, but he 
hoped those difficulties would be got over and the relationship between 
India and Britain would be one of solidarity, goodwill and friendship. 

Mr. Pope had rightly spoken about the fact that India, probably more 
than any other country in Asia, had assimilated Western culture and 
civilization, and therefore India would remain a meeting-place of the East 
and the West, and probably act as a bridge between them in promoting 
better understanding, because the future of world peace did not depend on 
a Pan-American Federation or West European Federation or the Union of 
the English-speaking Peoples, or the Anglo-American bloc, or on a Pan- 
Asiatic Federation, but the future of world peace rested upon the union 
of the East and the West, and India and Asia would play their rightful 
part and make their contribution to that attainment of world peace. e 


Replying to a question by Sir WILLIAM BARTON, Mr. Pope said that for a 
hundred years nobody had been able to give a completely satisfactory 
answer as to Afghanistan’s rejation with India. As he had only been in 
Northern Afghanistan he felt he was not qualified to attempt an answer. 
He was hopeful, however, that the general sentiment that seemed to be 
growing through Asia, that war was a foul and futile piece of business in 
which everybody lost and nobody gained, might have a restraining effect 
on those who would like to see trouble, and if they could only develop in 
the north-west a rich, productive economic system, both industrial and 
agricultural, and supply Afghanistan with electric power and all the rest 
of it, they would find it would be a great persuader to peace and goodwill. 


ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


Answering an inquiry as to the economic possibilities of India and 
Pakistan, Mr. Pork said that the resources of the sub-continent had never 
been adequately surveyed, but in water-power, minerals, the productivity 
of the soil and the capacity of the people they were colossal—definitely 
far greater than those of China. With the development of co-operation 
between the two Dominions and other parts of Asia for more comple- 
méntary economies, immense wealth could ultimately come to the sub- 
Continent and banish that’ soul-searing curse of poverty. There was 
plenty of opportunity, and there were hardly any geological or agri- 
cultural resources which had not been found in abundance. It needed 
time and development, and with the economic prosperity of that sub- 
continent would come great help to world peace. 


Mr. Epwin Hawarb enquired if the speaker was aware of the great 
work which had been carried out by the-Geological and other’ Surveys 
of India. In respect to irrigational advances, was he aware that some 
time ago the Punjab Government had to have a committee to decide 
whether the Indus waters had not been over-used? 
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Mr. Popre replied that one of the great attractions of the scheme for 
developing the upper waters of the Indus was that it would involve actual 
and profitable co-operation between India and Pakistan, and this mutual 
stake in the enterprise would encourage goodwill. He knew about the 
Geological Survey of India, and thought perhaps he should have empha- 
sized the word “ adequate.” Although he was not a geologist-surveyor he 
had been told by quite a number of people, including some British authori- 
ties for whom he had profound respect, that while there was an immense 
amount of survey work still to be done, values that had not been fully 
exploited, and inventions (in the field of agricultural chemistry, for 
example), that he thought would call for a revision of some of the previous 
reports and proposals that the surveys had so admirably brought out some 
years before. 


THE SPREAD OF COMMUNISM 


Asked what were the dangers of Communism in India, Mr. POPE said 
that being neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, he felt uncomfort- 
able in answering so many questions about the dark, complicated, and un- 
known future. The Communists were certairily a headache: he had been 
three times heckled by Communist students in his addresses. It had been 
definitely embarrassing when one of them gsked him what the Americans 
had done for the negro, since he had been advocating justice and inter- 
national unity. His only reply had been that he had probably done more 
for the negroes than. the questioner had done for the harijans; but he 
realized it was no answer: they were probably both culpable, and America 
certainly was. That had been one of the things that had forced Mr. 
-Truman, politically somewhat reluctant, to make a strong declaration 
for real democracy for 13 million Americans. As the Chairman had said, 
full democracy was pretty hard to find anywhere, and there were some 
places in America where it was just as hard to find it. But the conscience of 
America is awakening and the future of this problem is not without hope. 
e As to what the Communists were going to do, he did not know, buf his 
feeling was they were not going to be æ menace in India. For one thing 
they were taken rather calmly; a man who said, “J am a Communist,” 
was not thereby plastered as unclean—he was still a member of the Indian 
community, and one could talk to him like a human being. Sardar Patel 
had addressed a Crowd of some 800,000 odd just before a big strike was 
threatened which the Communists hoped to further, and he had made the 
very sensible plea that there was no hope for India unless they increased 
their production; that they should not talk about distribution of property 
until they had made some to be distributed. The speaker felt that the 
traditions, occupations and established values in India were uncongenial 
to the growth of Communism. 

When asked what would happen if Pakistan invited Russia into the 
country, Mr. Pore said he felt rather like President Roosevelt, who had 
refused to answer “ iffy ” questions. Pakistan might be theoretically and 


legally free to invite Russia in, but she was not going to do so: she was | 


also free to invite Venezuela and Korea, but neither was coming. 
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IMPROVED AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING 


Remarking that Mr. Pope had given them a very sensitive picture of 
towards Indians. | 

Mr. Pore replied that the informed attitude was one of generous sym- 
pathy, of real friendliness: but as far as India went the average American 
knew only about the rope trick, the Taj Mahal, and so on. Happily this lack 
of real knowledge was to a large extent a thing of the past. The American 
troops in India had been enormously interested: There was an associa- 
tion in New York of 800 G.I.s who had been in India, and they issued an 
information bulletin. In his own institute they had a lecture bureau and 
an information bureau, and they gave exhibitions of Indian art, and 
had five distinguished professors of Indian subjects. Recently there had 
been an exhibition of contemporary Indian painting circulating through- 
out the whole country. The institute was doing everything in its power 
' to inform America about India, and there were other agencies, like the 
East-West Association. In any case, it was a matter of self-protection 
that was reaching the general public on a non-academic level, to know 
and appreciate the finer aspects of Indian culture; not protection against 
domination or political complication, but a protection against a quality 
of civilization that seemed to, threaten to devour all those things that 
were really fundamentally excellent, and they looked to Indian philo- 
sophy, poetry and religion, the Indian conception of the essential authority 
of ethical values, to supplement the present and brutal character of much 
of their present culture. They were doing it largely for America. They 
would like to help India get on her feet, make her a factor in world pros- 
perity, but many of them agreed that India had a precious message. par- 
ticularly for America. America had power, but she had not yet had time 
to learn wisdom, and they needed to learn all they could. He thought the 
average American, despite his talk, was a very humble person, quite aware 
of the disturbing responsibilities that military capacity had put upon them, 
but definitely bewildered and very frequently confounded by powere 
politics. The common people in “America and Britain had got to protest 
against the intrusion of power politics and local or domestic problems into 
an international high court. They must insist that the United Nations 
was a judicial body that had to be incorruptible before God and man in 
the judgment of every issue brought to it. . ' 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


Dr. REGINALD LE May referred to the population question. It had been 
stated that during the two decades from 1921 to 1941 the population of 
India had increased by 25 per cent., from 318 millions to nearly 400 mil- 
lions. Calculating on that basis, by 1961 there would be 500 millions and by 
1981 625 millions. Although he had never lived in India he had travelled 
there, and had once spent six months on a tour, during which he met some 
100,000 peasants of all kinds, and he never saw a smile among them. Upon 
asking the reason the question had been put to him, “ Would you smile if 
you went to bed hungry every night?” Therefore one gathered the im- 
pression that they had not enough to eat at the moment, and if the popu- 
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lation continued to grow with such rapidity would there be enough food 
for 625 millions? 

Mr. Pore thought they could take such a calculation with a grain of 
salt: they would remember Malthus had calculated there soon would be 
standing room only on the earth. But those population statistics had a 
very curious way of changing, and they changed definitely when there was 
a progressive industrialization, because then immediately the birth-rate 
dropped. Another point was that there was a very intelligent movement 
for birth-control throughout India, which was being conducted with a very 
shrewd slogan— Fewer Child Deaths.” Everyone understood what that 
meant. Moreover, the very latest and best agricultural surveys were, on 
the whole, rather encouraging: the productivity of India could be enor- 
mously increased, the productivity of South-East Asia could be also greatly 
augmented, and India would soon bz able to exchange industrial products 
for the foodstuffs from South-East Asia. The calamity foreseen by statis- 
ticians was a long way in the future. The Council for Agricultural Re- ` 
search was doing very valuable work. Weed and pest damage cost the 
nation five billion rupees a year, yet modern scientific methods were 
increasingly available that could very greatly reduce the incidence of this 
disaster. New types of grain were being experimented with and promised 
greater yield per acre. New methods of pxocessing rice, retaining its com- 
plete vitamin content, had been perfected in America and promised a real 
alleviation of food shortage among rice-eating people. Irrigation schemes 
in from five to fifteen years could increase food yield more than the popu- 
lation increase. The ten million acres that had been outdrawn from tillage, 
thanks to the strife in the north, might soon be returned to cultivation. 
Nutritional scientists had reported that a combination of grains due to 
synergetic action are more nourishing than if taken separately. There 
were still considerable areas that could be brought under cultivation if 
more agricultural machinery could be acquired. Serious psychological 
studies in food habits, particularly in America and Russia, gave hope of 

e enlarging and improving dietary habits. All these were factors that gave 
some hope that the food supply woald catch up with the population 
‘increase, but there were still decided differences among scientists on this 
point. It was true that malnutrition had very serious effects, both psycho- 
logically and physically, and was responsible for low productivity; but still 
the speaker found a rather surprising good humour and friendliness among 
even the hungry people of India. In the towns and villages one heard 
laughter and saw smiles more often than in many other countries. 


Sir WILLIAM BARTON, in thanking the Chairman and the lecturer, said 
it had been a great privilege to hear such an able and balanced survey of 
the Indian scene by a really competent observer, who had made a close 
study of conditions there during his recent tour, and it had been a privi- 
lege, too, to have the flashes of humour with which his remarks were 
lightened. He thought those present who belonged to the Royal India 
Society would have been much encouraged and much interested in what 
Mr. Pope had said about Indian culture. They would be encouraged to do 
their best to bring together the cultures of East and West, and by so doing 
help to build a bridge between the two great parts of the world. 
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They also much appreciated having had Lady Ravensdale as their 
Chairman, the brilliant daughter of a brilliant father. On such occasions 
Baroness Ravénsdale always said something worth hearing and worth 
thinking about later. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROSPECT IN INDIA 
DISCUSSION ON MR. DA COSTA’S PAPER 


AT a joint meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas League 
held at Overseas House, Park Place, St. James’s, S.W.1, on Thursday, 
March 4, 1948, Sir KENNETH MEALING presided. Mr. Eric P. W. DA 
Costa read the paper on “The Industrial Prospect in India,” given in the 
ASIATIC Review for April, 1948 (pages 170-177). o 


The CHAIRMAN said that Mr. da Costa had just returned from a visit 
to the United States of America and was almost immediately leaving for 
Calcutta where he was in business. Mr. da Costa had had many years: 
of experience in industrial management and industrial life in India. 


After the reading of the paper the CHAIRMAN said he could personally 
endorse a great deal of what the lecturer had told them as a result of his 
own visit to India towards the end of last year. He regarded it as most 
important that the problems and difficulties confronting the new 
Dominions should be well and sympathetically understood in this country 
and help given whenever it was possible to do so. 

In his recent visit the thing which impressed him most of all was the 
genuine friendliness of all classes in India—a friendliness which he was 
convinced would rapidly flourish to our mutual benefit providing we in, 
Britain.showed our real desire and ability to help India in the ways Mr. 
da Costa had so ably pointed out. He realized that in the difficult cir- 
cumstances in which Britain now found herself it was probably not pos- 
sible for us to do anything like as much as India required, but there was 
no doubt that we should do all that we could, and shduld also make it 
entirely clear to our Indian friends that what we could not do was through 
no lack of willingness, yea, of eagerness to do more, but through what we 
hoped would be only temporary inability due to our own immediate diffi- 
culties. 

Moreover, we should, without doubt, give what assistance and co-opera- 
tion we could to these Dominions in supporting such of their urgent needs 
as we were unable to supply ourselves, for apart from the longstanding 
ties of friendship, it was in these matters that the benefits of membership 
of the Commonwealth could best be demonstrated. 

Mr. da Costa had rightly linked the problems of under-production, in- 
flation, and industrial unrest leading to more under-production—a vicious 
circle from which India (and not only India) was suffering. He rightly 
drew the conclusion that increasing production, both agricultural and in- 
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dustrial, was the solution, and the only solution, to this vicious circle, 
and he pointed out that the major setback of the last eighteen months had 
been a pernicious undermining of business confidence’ which almost 
completely arrested that brief display of enterprise and initiative which 
was such a hopeful sign immediately after the war. There was, indeed, a 
moral in these remarks which did not apply to India alone. 

Nevertheless, he had been impressed by the recent pronouncements of 
Indian leaders, pointing out that it was more urgent for Government to 
get new construction under way and to encourage new industries than to 
dissipate its efforts and its funds in acquiring and nationalizing existing 
well-run industries: an outlook which showed a remarkably balanced 
judgment in these unbalanced times. This argued well for the future. 


SR JOHN THORNE’S IMPRESSIONS 


Sir JOHN THORNE, K.C.LE., C.S.L, said that Mr. da Costa’s interesting 
paper had quite frankly faced the uncertainties of the industrial prospects 
of the next few years. On the one hand there was the birth of a nation, 
with all the hopes which surrounded that event, and the high endeavours 


which were linked with the fulfilment of those hopes, and on the other - 


there were formidable difficulties, some arising within India from internal 
conditions, and others arising from obstacles placed in the way of India 
receiving from, abroad the aid’ which was necessary. He would refer only 


to the difficulties arising within India itself, and with only a small part ` 


of that field. 

He had had the benefit of a recent visit to India; it was three weeks 
since he left Karachi after a tour of six weeks, and it might be of some 
benefit to the Association if he gave some impressions derived from visits 
to parts of the country probably different from those with which the 
Chairman was familiar. In general he found no reason for perturbation, 
and he could endorse what the Chairman had said about the cordial 
feeling towards Britain. There was no doubt about that. But with regard 
to labour the position was by no means a pleasant one. He spoke as a 
retired official who was now an amateyr business man, and he naturally 
saw circumstances more from the point of view of the business man. In 


Coimbatore, where the firm with which he was connected owned a mill, | 


there were thirty-four mills, and when he was there a month ago the 
whole of the labeur employed in those mills was out, and he thought he 
was correct in saying that they were still out, the whole of the busy town 
being paralysed. Another factory in Travancore, with which he was con- 
cerned had been out cf operation for months. There had been plenty of 
trouble in Mangalore; there the main dispute was under arbitration, and 
it remained to be seen whether it would be settled. 

He had visited a number of estates—tea, coffee, rubber—and although 
at the time of his visit there was no active trouble there was an under- 
ground feeling of discontent, dissatisfaction, and agitation and a tendency 
to go slow. 

That was rather a gloomy picture and it was certainly one which was 
directly related to industrial prospects in India. In the past, labour in 
India was regarded as both cheap and docile. The position must now be 
faced that labour was no longer either cheap or docile. The question, 
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then, was how was one to deal with the situation? Mr. da Costa, so far 
as he understood him, was in favour of what he would forgive him for 
calling a combination of big stick and paternalism. He wanted industry 
to be drastically regimented by the State, he wanted the re-enactment of 
the Defence of India rules, he thought that industrial relations should be 
run by the Central Government on a wartime footing, and he was in 
favour of legislation to govern conditions of labour including wages and 
housing. With some part of that programme no one would have any 
quarrel at all. It interested him to find that the present Government of 
India had inherited measures from the Government of which he was a 
humble member—and it must be very gratifying to Dr. Ambedkar to see 
the measures which he sponsored, and which some of his colleagues rather 
discouraged, now advancing towards enactment. He believed that in the 
current session a Minimum Wages Bill had been passed, and a Bull to 
consolidate and amend in a great number of details the Factories Act had 
been referred to a Select Committee. All that was to the good, but the 
wise employer in India, as elsewhere, would not wait until he was forged 
into doing his duty by labour, and he was interested to find that in a field 
where it was sometimes the fashion to regard the employer as something 
of a slave-driver and an exploiter—he referred to planting—an organiza- 
tion had already been set up known as E.L.R.O. (Estates Labour Rela- 
tions Organization), whose business it was to study, and do everything 
possible to improve, relations between the employer and the employed 
in the enormous field of planting in South India. 

Although he agreed with many of Mr. da Costa’s proposals, he did not 
quite understand what he hoped for through the re-enactment of the 
Defence of India rules. He could not be regarded as a person with a 
natural prejudice against the Defence of India Rules, but they had ceased 
to exist in present circumstances, though the substance of some of them 
had been continued by post-war legislation. The provisions of the Public 
Safety Acts were quite as drastic as anything which the British had 
attempted to enforce, but what exactly Mr. da Costa hoped for in addition, 
he would very much like to know, because it seemed to him that anything 
in the way of conscription of labour or restriction of the right of organiza- 
tion was not likely to help industry and might, in fact, play into the hands 
of the gentlemen who were on the look out for any local grievances which 
could be exploited to political advantage. 

The political and constitutional background had to be considered, and 
there again he would be glad if Mr. da Costa would give some further 
indication of his views. The present Government of India had not yet 
enunciated its industrial programme. While he was in India there was a 
good deal of talk about alleged differences between the Prime Minister of 
India and the Deputy Prime Minister of India; both gentlemen denied 
that any such differences existed on major questions of policy. Far be it 
from him to question any such denials, but one could not walk about in 
New Delhi without finding that in effect there were two camps and two 
policies, the Right and the Left. While he was in India the programme 
of the Congress, the Report of the Economic Programme Committee, was 
published, which bore the names of three members of the Cabinet, 
Pundit Nebru being the Chairman of the Committee, and he would be 
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very surprised indeec if Sardar Patel subscribed to that programme. A 
good deal of interesting discussion might be expected during the current 
session as to what the present policy of the present Government of, India 
really was. He had seen an account of what the Prime Minister said on ' 
February 17 in dealing with a resolution moved by the Socialists, and it 
seemed to him that Mr. Nehru did rather run away from some parts of 
the economic programme to which he had appended his signature. This 
Government and its programme were merely provisional, there would be 
Governments in India which would be created on an entirely different 
footing, on the basis of election by adult suffrage, and he would be very 
glad and grateful if Mr. da Costa would give some indication of what he 
expected the complexion of those Governments to be, the Central 
Government in particular, and also say whether he was in his own mind 
fairly confident that they would be such as to place no cbstacles in the 
way of industry in India attaining “nearly peak capacity” during the 
next two or three years. | 


e © 


AN INDIAN PRIVY COUNCIL 


Mr. R. W. Brock said that when he first went East towards the end 
of 1910 his initial, juvenile, and somewhaj over-simplified impression of 
India was that it was a country that had been conquered by the Irish, 
and was being governed by the English for the benefit of the Scots. As 
almost all dividends in Calcutta at that period were very much of the 
nature of a Caledonian copyright, perhaps that impression was not alto- 
gether inexplicable. A considerable distance had been travelled since 
those days both in the industrial and political fields. In what direction 
India was travelling at the moment was 4 little doubtful, but all agreed 
that last year’s political settlement was sound and statesmanlike except 
in one vital respect—that is, it left the two new Dominions without the 
political equivalent of a pontoon bridge between the two. 

e Mr. da Costa had emphasized the over-riding importance of the 
political factor in relation to industrial activity and development. It 
must be extremely difficult to evolve or apply programmes of industrial 
development, pending definite evidence that the relations of the two ` 
Dominions would remain on their present basis or whether Pakistan 
would insist upon developing her own industries. India and Pakistan 
were constantly urged to collaborate in various spheres, but it was futile 
to urge co-operation unless the two Dominions were provided with the 
constitutional equipment which would enable goodwill to be effective 
and co-operation to be applied, and that brought him to the one point on 
which he wished to dwell. 

It was unfortunate that the Privy Council had been omitted from the 
constitutions which India and Pakistan were adapting from the British 
system of government. If there were instituted in India a Privy Council, 
the personnel of which included the members of both Dominion Cabinets, 
the Provincial Prime Ministers, and the representatives of any major 
States unassociated with either Dominion, there would be brought into 
existence a consultative body on a constitutional basis, reinforced by a 
small high-calibre secretariat which would enable the two Governments 
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to maintain systematic consultation on all matters affecting them instead 
of, as at present, relying on the ad hoc discussions which were all that 
occured. For decades past the over-riding problem in India had been a 
political problem. At one time it was a political problem of external 
origin, today it was of internal origin, and until that problem was solved 
and the road was clear for both the Governments and the industrialists 
as to the future relations of the two Dominions all industrial programmes 
were so conjectural that it was impossible to forecast the future with any 
confidence. 


EDUCATION OF TECHNICIANS 


Professor H. B. DUNNICLIFF dealt with Mr. da Costa’s statement that 
one of the great difficulties in the way of industrial development was the 
shortage of technicians. He would restrict his remarks to men of what 
might be called the “ officer” class, though the short supply of technically 
qualified men covered a much wider range. He would speak of those 
whose objective was senior or junior posts of direction or supervision in 
engineering or other technological concerns—not artisans, skilled trades- 
men, or leading hands or foremen in factories. 

The real trouble was that the nation’s wealth in prospective young 
technicians was not dealt with early enough. The start should be made 
in the home. Boys should be encouraged to make up their minds early 
as to what their objective in life was to be. Parents should take a more 
personal interest in this. Their usual attitude appeared to be that they 
had done their duty to their children when they had entered them into 
a good college, after which the principal and staff did the rest. But it was 
not enough—the parents must take a bigger and more personal part in 
their sons’ selection of a career. Undergraduates should know what they 
wanted to do in life, at any rate after two years in college (i.e., after the 
“ Intermediate ” examinations or “ first examination in Science”). 

His experience, as University professor, consultant, or technical adviser, 
was that young men are too reluctant to take up other than academig 
courses of study at the post-graduate stage. Those who went abroad for 
study, and who had not decided on a well-defined profession like medi- 
cine or dental surgery, concentrated on research or purely University cur- 
ricula-in general engineering and tended to avoid the more laborious heat 
and burden of study in works or factories. 

The oft-repeated advice that they should try to get taken on by a com- 
mercial concern which would afford facilities to study the business 
through all administrative and workshop stages—including the dirty ones 
—until they were proficient in the use and repair of machinery, the con- 
duct and supervision of practical operations, and the study of organiza- 
tion and factory welfare, is usually ignored. Students more generally pre- 
ferred the academic atmosphere of a University laboratory in which to 
study some highly specialized feature of a scientific problem, usually 
chemical or physical, with the object of getting a doctorate. Well, the 
thesis duly appeared and the doctorate was conferred, but the recipient 
had, as often as not, forgotten his general background and was fit only for 
more research work or teaching spheres. He realized all too late that 
therein prospécts were poor and financial rewards were small. 
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In contrast to this, the speaker referred to one of his senior colleagues 
when he was Chief Chemist to the Finance Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. This Indian had spent his time in England, not in obtain- 
ing additional degrees, but in acquiring a fundamental knowledge of all 
branches of sugar chemistry and made himself competent in all practical, 
theoretical, and business aspects of this complicated industry. He was able 
to make an invaluable contribution io the development on a commercial 
scale of a much-needed by-product of the salt industry. This excellent 
work was recognized by the Central Government in permitting him to 
accept a handsome honorarium from the Indian State which had benefited 
by his originality and advice. 

The British Government in India had attempted to solve the problem 
of the supply of technicians of a certain grade in the “Bevin Boys” 
training scheme. The results had, however, not been very encouraging. 
Employers often complained that, on their return from England, Bevin 
Boys were not really well qualified. They too often demanded excessive 
salaries and preferred soft office or works jobs to practical technical 
appointments which might be laborious and not too clean. There were, 
of course, exceptions, but more recent opinion seemed to confirm the view 
expressed many years ago by the well-known successful Punjab indus- 
trialist Sir Ganga Ram, who had told the speaker, when he was trying to 
persuade him to accept more University engineering graduates into his 
projects, that he preferred his own promoted subordinates, who had 
learned their job on the works, to the products of Indian engineering 
colleges. He claimed that his own trainees were less afraid of hard and 
often dirty work and were more resourceful when difficulties arose. 

If a system could be devised by which young men were persuadeéd to 
make up their minds at an early stage as to what technical profession they 
wished to enter, it should be possible to arrange that they took up courses 
of studies in colleges which would enable them to build up their future in 
lecture room, laboratory, workshops, and business offices so that, after 
«hey had qualified at the University, their services would be acceptable 
to commercial concerns whose only obligation would be to assist 
them, through their experienced and permanent staff, to be of early prac- 
tical use to their employers. This demanded the co-operation of business 

men, but this should not be beyond the realm of possibility. = 
| The same principle would apply to the comparatively lucky few who 
were able to continue their studies abroad. If young men with a suitable 
background of preliminary technical training could be sent to commercial 
concerns who would take them in limited numbers into their factories, 
they would be able to derive the maximum benefit from experienced 
practical men. They would then be welcomed on their return to India 
or Pakistan by industrial managers who would be keen to place them in 
increasingly responsible positions with assured prospects of advancement. 

If, therefore, the Departments of Education and Industries of the 
Governments .of India and Pakistan could evolve in their respective 
territories a scheme on these lines, the speaker was sure that a cadre of 
competent technicians would be built up which would be invaluable to 
` the industrial advancement of both, countries, and business would show 
expanding efficiency and financial gain. 
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Mr. DA COSTA, in reply, said he was afraid that it was not possible 
for him to explain in very great detail the specific provisions of the 
Defence of India Rules which ‘would make their application necessary. 
He had the impression that these rules prevented lightning strikes and im- 
mediate cessation of work, for which he did not think there was provision 
in the new Act. In his own factory more than once a small group of 
workers walked out of an important section, disorganizing the whole of 
the work. The Communist Party was, he believed, using these tactics 
deliberately, and he thought that the application of the Defence of India 
. Tules could stop such action, which not only inconvenienced the em- 
ployer, but might damage machinery. Industry was in no position to lose 
important equipment, and severe measures might be necessary to protect 
industry from loss. . ` i 

With regard to the future not only of Indian industry but of India’s 
political future, he would be venturing still further into prophecy if he 
-answered that question. He could only give a broad case based on his 
assessment of not only the industrial factors but political factors. He 
would argue that in India there was a very strong sense of private 
property. He had never taken very seriously the fear that a violent swing 
to the Left was imminent. 

Pundit Nehru’s speech was the reading of the writing on the wall. He 
had sensed the strength of the Right and had accommodated himself to it. 
Reading the signs, he personally would guess that the direction would be 
towards the Right for some time, and that there was no danger in the 
next five years of a violent swing to the Left. ° 

With regard to the point about technicians he was in complete agree- 
ment with almost everything which was said. He was impressed in the 
United States by the fact that the Indian, students had no sense of direc- 
tion at all. There were nearly 3,000 Indian students in the United States: 
they were supposed to be feceiving technical education; nearly 1,500 were 
taking chemical engineering, for which little or no opportunities for em- 
ployment existed in India at the present time. They often lacked direc-e - 
tion, and did not know where they were going. The position in this 
country was much better, because students were sent over for specific 
jobs. That was specially so with regard to the students in his own firm 
and the results were much more promising. He agreed that the solution 
was to fix, before the student went abroad, exactly what line he was to 
take and to assign him to a particular factory. Factories in India differed 
very much from one to another, equipment might be primitive in one fac- 
tory and quite advanced in another, and the solution was to assign the 
student to a particular factory and industrialists should have a working 
agreement with firms here so that the student knew precisely what he 
had to do. The obvious way was in drawing up new plans to make it a 
condition of granting a licence that a manufacturer should train a number 
of students. The bottleneck of industry was managerial ability, both 
technical and administrative, bearing in mind that the technical man in 
India must have much more administrative ability than the technical man 
in this country in a similar position. The kernel of training was training 
a man for a specific job; merely sending a man on a course with two or 
three months in a factory was not sufficient. Many had been sent to this 
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country for academic training, and the training had been far removed 
from the machine and the awakening of the sense of craftsmanship which 
was essential. That sense of craftsmanship had been allowed to fal] into 
disuse, and to re-awaken it an entirely different procedure would have to 
be used. It was coming slowly, and the results he had seen in the last 
two or three years were very promising. He believed that this problem 
of technical training was fundamental to the whole problem of indus- 
trialization, and he thought that there was great hope in Indian industry 
because the next generation had a much more vital sense of the meaning 
of machine craftsmanship and the importance of industrial research than 
the generation now in authority. 

If he might conclude on a note of hope, he though there was hope for 
the future in the generation now being trained for industrial responsibility. 


Sir ALFRED CHATTERTON writes: Although it is a good many years 
since I was actively engaged in the development of industries in the 
Madras Presidency, the Mysore State, and to some extent in other parts 
of India, I should like to support very strongly the comments of Professor 
Dunnicliff on the small measure of success which has been achieved by 
the grant of scholarships to students to go abroad to obtain that kind of 
advanced technical training which could be, put to useful purpose on their 
return to India. My earlier experience relates to the days when travel 
overseas involved a loss of caste and comparatively few were prepared 
to face that contingency. Moreover, their relations or friends had to 
provide the necessary funds and naturally they expected brilliant results 
from the venture, but in most cases they were bitterly disappointed—a 
term I note used by Mr. da Costa in reference to the very large numbers 
of the present day. The returned students came to me in the hope of get- 
ing employment with academic distinctions and bundles of testimonials 
from members of the staffs of the colleges they had attended, but with 
no practical experience and in consequence a highly developed sense of 
- grievance that their services were not sought after. 

The Mysore Government were anxivus to promote industries in the 
State, and, looking to the future, they sent young men to Britain and 
America to obtain a practical training in specific directions. The Cauvery 
hydro-electric scheme and the Mysore Iron: Works may be cited as © 
notable examples of this method of obtaining the technical assistance | 
required from their own people. With considerable foresight the Govern- 
ment offered sufficient inducements to attract the Indian Institute of 
Science to Bangalore, and as a sort of liaison officer between the State 
and the Institute I can vouch for the valuable assistance it rendered and 
to what might now be considered somewhat modest industrialization. 
Without the assistance of the Department of Applied Chemistry it is 
quite certain that the extraction of sandalwood oil, the manufacture of 
soap, and the establishment of a white lead factory working on a hygienic 
process devised by the Professor of Applied Chemistry to suit Indian 
conditions could not have been started. Though the main object of the 
Institute was decreed by Lord Curzon to be the study of pure science 
it actually developed on more practical lines, and the implied obligation 
to render what help it could to the Mysore State was generously recog- 
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nized, especially during the first world war and in the years immediately 
after it. Now that India is entering upon a period of intense industrial 
activify it seems obvious that technical institutes of a similar character, . 
adequately provided with modern equipment, should be established in 
other parts of India. 

As one who has worked in India for over forty years, thirty of which 
were spent in Government service and the remainder in association with 
some important industrial groups, I am naturally keenly interested in the 
future progress of the two new Dominions. With such a background I 
hope I am not now exposing myself to criticism when I venture to express 
the opinion that in respect to industrial expansion the Governments con- 
cerned, having decided what should be done, should leave the execution 
of their plans to private enterprise, exercising only such control as is 
necessary to secure harmonious co-operation between capital and labour 
and by legislation, or otherwise secure stability in internal markets and 
favourable conditions for external trade. The growth of modern indus- 
try in the past under purely private enterprise affords ample evidence 
that under such conditions future progress is assured. On the other hand, 
the alarming rate at which the population of India is increasing renders 
it vitally necesssary that all measures connected with the improvement 
of agriculture should be under the direct control of the Governments con- 
cerned, as they alone will be in a position to mobilize all the resources 
of science and engineering which will certainly be required to solve the 
_ extremely urgent problem of providing adequate supplies of food. 

The major directions in which work must be done to accomplish this 
end are well known and need not here be enumerated, but there are some 
Jess obvious to which I think more attention might be paid, such as the 
prevention of the enormous waste of irrigation water which flows from 
the canals on to the fields and involves no labour on the part of the 
cultivator. Then there is the prevention of erosion and the reclamation 
of lands already suffering from it. I might also suggest the introduction 
of. the cultivation of fruit and vegetables on lines as nearly analogous toe 
those prevailing in this country as soil, climatic conditions, and the general 
dislike to manual labour will permit. In rural areas the village schools 
might well be used to demonstrate what can be done by intensive garden 
cultivation combined with the composting of local organic refuse by the 
system introduced by the late Sir Albert Howard at Indore. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
By SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, C.LE. 


_Art the meeting of the Association held at Overseas House on Friday, 
May 28, Sir Percival Griffiths gave an address entitled “ Progress Report 
on India and Pakistan.” -Sir Edward Benthall, K.c.s.1., presided. 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS said: When Sir Frank Brown, whose orders 
none of us dare disregard, told me I was to give a Progress Report on 
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India and Pakiŝtan, my mind went back to my schooldays, and I recol- 
lected how, at the end of every term, in an ominous document labelled 
“Progress Report,” the Headmaster would say what he thought about. 
my shortcomings. Usually mine rar. something like this: Industry—tair; 
Progress—disappointing; Conduct—bad.: If today some super-head- 
master of the world reviewing the demerits of the nation members of his 
- class had to write a progress report on India and Pakistan it would go 
something like this: Industry and endeavour—good; Conduct—good, 
except in the matter of Kashmir; Progress—disappointing, particularly in ' 
the economic sphere. What I want to do this afternoon is to give you the 
facts that lead me to the conclusion that this would be the headmaster’s 
verdict. l 

When I spoke here some three or four months ago, I tried to put before 
you the hopeful and unhopeful features in India and Pakistan and to 
balance them one against the other; let us now take some of those hopeful 
and unhopeful features and see how far they have been modified or 
strengthened in the four months since my last visit. We will begin with 
the unhopeful features—I mentioned three as being distinctly black in 
December last: one was the bitterness between the two Dominions, focused 
very largely around Kashmir; the second was the growth of a very 
dangerous form of Communism in certain parts of India; and the third 
was the weak state of administration. 

Let me take those three features and see how far they have changed or 
been developed. 


DECREASE OF TENSION 


First, bitterness between the two Dominions. When I was out in 
November and December last year that bitterness, particularly in Delhi 
and Karachi, was painfully apparent. The whole burden of my old friends’ 
conversation then was the iniquity of the other Dominion. On my recent 
visit I fourd far less bitterness and far less of that obsession with the 
~nequalities of the other Dominion, which was painfully present last year. 
There were many more signs of a readiness-to take each other’s separate 
existence for granted, more readiness in Pakistan to believe that India 
does not want to invade her, and more. readiness in India to take it for 
granted that Pakistan has come to stay. One’s ears are not now filled 
morning, noon aifd night with hymns of hatred. That is a very great step 
forward—it is nothing like enough, but still a great step forward. That 
improvement in feeling is manifest in the greater readiness of the two 
Dominions to come to agreement atout practical matters such as transit 
and customs arrangements affecting other matters in everyday life. 

A few weeks ago there was an Inter-Dominion Conference in Calcutta. 
I met most of the delegates, and I was profoundly impressed with their 
determination to arrive at some settlement. I had not, seen any signs of 
this determination: on my previous visit. These people had come to Cal- 
cutta, not to get the better of the other side, but to arrive at some kind of 
settlement of their common problems. I think it is true to say that the 
further you get away from the top, the further you get from high politics, 
the greater is the realization that India and Pakistan have got to get 
together. The Provincial Governmerts are more ready to co-operate than 
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the Central Governments—the ordinary man is more ready than Govern- 
ments to realize that some kind of modus vivendi has to be found. 


KASHMIR 


As far as Provincial Governments are concerned, the most important 
practical problems affect chiefly East and West Bengal, because of the 
curious geographical interlacing of those two Provinces, and their two 
Governments have now shown a desire to get together. In the economic 
sphere’ there is a gradual coming together. As far as the ordinary man is 
concerned the sheer necessities of everyday life make him realize that the 
two Dominions must get on together. This is well illustrated by the fact 
that on the frontier between Lahore and Amritsar, the people from the two 
Dominions have for some time been carrying on a market on a basis of 
barter, in spite of all prohibitions. At last the Central Governments, too, 
are showing that they want agreement, at least in the economic sphere. I 
said the further you get way from high politics the better the position. ə In 
the realm of high politics you still get animosity which prevents any real 
rapprochement. There has been a hardening of feeling between the two 
Governments in the matter of Kashmir, and there are at present no signs 
of recognition that compromise is inevitable. Each Dominion is inclined 
io take it for granted that the other has no case at all. In the meantime 
Britain, as happens so often in our history in one part of the world or 
another, tends to get the blame for the part she has played in U.N.O. I 
was assailed in Pakistan by allegations that Britain had favoured India: 
and in Delhi by the statement that the British Government had favoured 
Pakistan. In spite of the general improvement in relations, in spite of the 
diminished bitterness, in spite of the desire for agreement in the economic 
field, there are no signs of any settlement of the Kashmir issue, and until 
that issue is out of the way no permanent rapprochement is possible. I 
would add one word of warning here. I have spoken of improved rela- 
tions and of a desire to obtain agreement on economic matters, but wa 
must not make the mistake of thiaking that ultimately the customs barrier 
will disappear. Even if feeling becomes good there will still be two 
separate economic units; even though the new Dominions still live happily 
and on friendly terms together their differing economies will necessitate 
separate’economic policies, and they will still find it necessary to maintain 
a customs barrier. 


COMMUNISM 


I pass on from that to what I described last time as the second unhope- 
ful feature—the growth of Communism. I have not much to say that is 
encouraging about that, except that the danger has been realized and the . 
Government of India has set itself to fight it. Communism is growing 
dangerously fast, and is particularly evident in the region stretching from 
Malabar through Hyderabad and, down to Madras. One important 
feature is that the Communist organizers in that part of the country are 
paying particular attention to the villagers.’ They tried this twenty years 
ago, but by and large their efforts were not very successful and they turned 
to industrial Jabour. Now they have gone back to their former policy of 
tackling the villager, who is an easy prey at a time of scarcity like the 
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present. What could be easier than for a Communist agent to exploit the 
present shortages, the present miseries and sufferings, to enlist support? 

In industrial areas the chief signs of Communist activity are strikes 
without apparent cause, strikes that reveal no real grievance, and “ go- 
slow ” movements—even in the remote tea plantations the Communists _ 
are at work, and there are these apparently causeless strikes and “ go- 
slow ” movements. It is difficult to say how much support Communism 
gets from abroad. Though there is very little direct evidence; I have very 
little doubt myself that considerable support comes from certain coun- 
tries. The middle classes are in general opposed to Communism. Some 
years ago it seemed that the youth of India were becoming tinged with 
Communism, and it might therefore have been thought that the middle 
classes today would be well disposed towards it. This, however, is not so., 

The Government of India now regard Communism as,a very serious 
danger and are determined to fight it. There is one man—Sardar 
Valļlabhai Patel—who has realized this danger from the start, and set him- 
self some months ago the task of stamping out the more dangerous types 
of Communism. He had little support at first, but the Government have 
seen the red light at last and have started a campaign to suppress the 
dangerous activities of the Communists. L think it was unfortunate that 
the Bengal Government rather jumped the ‘gun and tried to deal with the 
party on their own. In dealing with subversive movements you must have 
a co-ordinated plan, and it was unfortunate that Bengal did not wait to 
come into the general campaign. At any rate, if it was a fault it was in 
the right direction and based on good intentions. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The third unhopeful feature to which I referred last time was the weak- 
ness of administration. I pointed out at that time that there was nothing 
surprising about administration being at a low ebb. First, there was the 
loss of manpower on account of the disappearance of the British element 
in the I.C.S. after August 15; then came the tremendous strain thrown on 
the Government by the events in the Punjab, and on top of that many new 
important posts outside India have had to be filled. No wonder that the 
strain of dealing with all these things at the same time with depleted man- 

power has proved great. The wonder was that administration did not 
. break down entirely. The way in which the Governments have tackled 
their main problems and succeeded in restoring order reflects the highest 
credit on them. The important question is not whether the administration 
is weak at the moment, but whether it is on the upgrade. On this it is 
very difficult to dogmatize. One can only form a judgment. My own 
judgment is that things have now taken the upward turn; though adminis- 
tration is still weak, it is better than it was four months ago. You see this 
most clearly in the sphere of transport—the waggon turn round has im- 
proved, deliveries are slightly better, the staff who had to be transferred 
from one Dominion to another are at last getting to grips with their duties. 
I think most business people would agree that bad as transport is today it 
is rather better than it was four months ago. The figures given in Dr. 
Matthai’s Budget speech in February show a better state of affairs than 
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those given in November. Administration in general and transport in 
particular is slightly on the upward grade. 

Of*the three unhopeful features which I mentioned, therefore, two of 
them are in a positive sense better, and the other one, the Communist 
danger, is better in the sense that the danger is more fully realized and 
that the Government is out to deal with it. 


No FRAGMENTATION 


Now for the hopeful features, to which I referred last time. The first 
was the very large measure of tranquillity which existed in three-quarters 
of India—the fact that the transfer of power had taken place with much 
greater smoothness than could have been anticipated. In places like Cal- 
cutta, Bombay and Madras everything I have now seen confirms that view: 
life is normal and tranquil. For the ordinary citizen, indeed, life is far 
more tolerable in those cities than for one or two years before the transfer 
of power. The smoothness with which the transfer seemed to me in 
December to have taken place has been maintained. ° 

The next hopeful feature that I indicated last time was that India had 
not been broken up into a very large number of fragments. I think the 
achievement of the Government of India in getting the States into the Union 
was one of the outstanding aehievements in modern times. The danger 
of hopeless fragmentation has been removed, and today this requires one 
qualification—that arising out of the very unhappy situation of Hvdera- 
bad. I am not going to talk about this in detail, because the situation 
there is very delicate, and it is extremely unlikely that anything said by’a 
non-Indian would do any good. There are three forces, any one of which 
might produce trouble. First, pressure from the Government of India 
carried too far might produce most unfortunate results. Secondly, there 
is the aggressive attitude of the Muslims of Hyderabad City. Thirdly, the 
Communist Party is highly organized and extremely active in certain dis- 
tricts. All I wish to say about Hyderabad now is that the greatest need is 
patience on India’s side. If India will show that patience I am sure thaf 
Hyderabad will, in one form or another, find itself linked with the Union. 
That patience is vital, and if it proved to be lacking the trouble which 
would result would be almost greater than one can describe. 

The next hopeful feature to which I referred in my previous lecture 
' was what I called the greater approach to realism on the part of the 
Government of India in both economic and external affairs. That has 
been maintained. As regards economic affairs, there is far more realism 
in this field of endeavour today than there was six months ago. 
I would remind you of the Industrial Policy Statement issued by the 
Government of India on April 7. I am not for a minute going to pretend 
that that is a satisfactory statement—certainly no business man would 
regard it as such—but I am going to say that it was an improvement on 
the rather crude economic theories put forward some weeks before that, 
and a still greater improvement on those equally crude economic theories 
advocated in past years by some of those who now run the government of 
India. The advance is very marked. According to the Policy Statement 


private enterprise still has a tremendous part to play in the development 
of India. 


i 
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NATIONALIZATION: NOT A PANACEA 


There is a recognition that nationalization is not a panacea, that récog- 
nition is a very great step forward. It is probably too much to hope that a 
similar recognition will come about in this country. At the same time I 
must not give you a false picture, or let you think that the business man 
in India is now happy and India is now expanding fast. The business man 
in India today has no confidence in the existing state of things—money is - 
not forthcoming for new ventures, the Indian business man is frightened. 
He thinks that there is only one thing to do with money at the moment, 
and that is to hang on to it, and not to embark on new and risky ventures. 
There are a number of reasons for this. One, of course, is the heavy 
burden of taxation. There was some slight relief given from that burden 
in the last budget, but the fact remains that taxation in India on higher 
levels of income is so crushing as not to make it worth while for any 
business man to embark on new ventures. You will hot see any real 
advance towards industrial expansion until the Government of India 
realizes that a wrong taxation policy is the best way to stifle expansion 
and development. Apart from that I do not think the Indian business- 
man has enough confidence in the Industrial Policy Statement recently 
issued by the Government. I think he beli@ves that the Government still 
intend to go ahead with nationalization on a very wide scale. I do not 
think that myself, but he does. As a result, very few of the expected post- 
war developments have come. At the moment commerce and industry are 
miich more at a standstill than they ought to be three years after the end 
of the war. That is why I say that the world headmaster would say “ dis- 
appointing ” in the economic sphere. 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


As regards external affairs, there is a very ready recognition that India 
needs help from outside, and there is a readiness to look to Britain as a 
friend. But India does not realize what a bad way we are in: she wants 
capital goods very badly, and does not realize how very limited is our 
power, with the best will in the world, to supply those goods today. I. 
think the trouble ¿s gaing to be not that India will not want help from 
Britain, but that Britain will not be able to go as far as India would like 
in giving that help. India knows that she needs a link with Britain and 
the outside world. But I think the economists who control the policy of 
India have got to go still further. They do not yet realize that conditions 
in India are not particularly attractive to the new foreign capitalists. If 
they want foreign capital—as they admit they want it today—they will 
have to see that their economic policy is so framed as to provide the incen- 
tive without which the capitalists will not get busy. 

While talking of external affairs I know the question is in everybody’s 
mind—Is India going to stay in the Commonwealth? I am not going to 
make the slightest attempt to answer that question, nor to express an 
opinion. It is for India to decide for herself whether it is a good thing to 
stay inside the Commonwealth or not. Many more people in India are now 
conscious of the advantage of being in the Commonwealth than there 
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were some months ago; and the probability that India will stay in the Com- 


monwealth is now greater than it was. 


STABILITY 


When I spoke last time, after calling your attention to the hopeful and 
the unhopeful features, I said that I thought India and Pakistan were 
attaming a fair measure of political and economic stability, but that the 
rate of their economic progress would necessarily depend on whether they 
collaborated or did not collaborate. ` I went on to say that in the sphere of 
defence they had to-get together unless they wanted to suffer irretrievable 
disaster. J have seen nothing to make me modify the views I then 
expressed; nobody can forecast what the result of adult suffrage will be 
and whether the first election held will return a reasonable kind of Govern- 
ment or usher in some form of Communist Government in India. Subject 
to that qualification, I am satisfied that India and Pakistan have reached a 
sufficient degree of stability to justify one in expecting them to prosper. 
There are signs of a readiness to make agreements, but in spite of that 
each will pursue its own separate economies. Both Dominions are 
economically viable. In the sphere of defence I have nothing to add to 
what I said last time. The North-West Frontier of India will not be 
defended unless India and Pakistan get together. At present Kashmir 
stands in the way of anything of that kind. Until they settle the Kashmir 
issue they are not likely to get any positive arrangement for general 


defence, and until there is such an arrangement it will not be possible ‘to’ 


feel in any positive sense that India is safe. ‘Kashmir is the focal point; 
if Kashmir is settled reasonably and satisfactorily to both Dominions, that 
in turn will lead to a real positive joint defence agreement. It would be 
absurd to try and forecast whether there will be a settlement of Kashmir 
or not—this we can say, that some kind of settlement of that problem is of 
vital urgency, not so much for Kashmir itself but for the more important 
consideration of paving the way for defence and prosperity. If the two 
Dominions are prepared to make whatever sacrifices may be necessary 
for a settlement, that compromise will be the foundation of true greatness 
and prosperity. 


SR EDWARD BENTHALL 

In initiating the discussion the CHAIRMAN remarked that Sir Percival 
Griffiths started off by saying that he thought progress was disappointing, 
but he qualified it later on by saying it was disappointing “ in the economic 
sphere.” The summing-up of thé situation was not quite carried out by 
the facts that had been put. The outlook was more optimistic than he 
had led them to believe. 

If one considered the extraordinary difficulties the Governments had to 
face one could not but be consumed with admiration of the way in which 
those problems had been tackled. Bothin India and Pakistan the Govern- 
ments had taken charge in a way which could hardly have been looked for 
some months ago. He was not very disappointed because he had never 
held extreme hopes of industrial expansion which people had been think- 
ing of in India during the last few years. One should not be unduly dis- 
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appointed in the apparent slow progress in industrialization; it was 
inevitable. 

Industrial progress was handicapped by eatin, as Sir Percival had 
stated; the Governments were up against grave financial difficulties and 
would continue to be so, and it was very difficult to see how they would 
lighten their taxation. Nevertheless, it certainly was a fact that industry 
today could save nothing to plough back into further developments in 
manufacturing in India, and so existing concerns could not develop indus- 
tries as one would wish. Equally important, of course, was the confidence 
in the future, without which no business could progress, there could be no 
development, industrial or otherwise. That confidence depended not only 
on taxation but also on the Government’s economic policy as a whole, and 
general confidence in the maintenance of Jaw and order and so on. There 
was more realism in policies and a little more confidence in the future. 
Nobody could see the shape of things to come in India. The Chairman 
then said he would like to put the following questions: 


(1) Did Sir Percival think the Right or Left Wing of Congress would 
prevail within the Government and within Congress? 

(2) When did he think the new Constitution would come in, and 

(3) Who did he think would be the leaders of the future? The present 
leaders were ageing and there must be new men coming along 
strong enough to take their places. Who were to be the rulers 
of the future in India? Who would be powerful enough to hold . 
the country together? What was likely to happen on the death or- 

_ retirement of Jinnah? ; 


` General Sir THOMAS HUTTON asked whether the Sikhs were settling 
down and were content with the situation or if there was a danger of their 
trying to recover the lands they thought ought to be in their possession. 
In regard to food supplies, what was the general feeling about the future 
of the food situation? Was India going to be able to settle down to pro- 
ducing or paying for imports to feed fhe population, or were they merely 
staving off the famine that must inevitably come. With reference to pro- 
duction, India’s problem was not so much a matter of industrial produc- 
tion, but in getting the maximum production out of the existing machinery. 
Was it on the upgrade or was there merely a stalemate, and things had not 
yet really begun to improve? 


Sir STANLEY REED, M.P., said he would like to dwell on the point over 
the food situation, as he thought the food situation and the extent of ° 
exports from Burma were perhaps the most critical factors. Could Sir 
Percival give any light on the agricultural policy of the Government of 
India. Were there any signs of consolidation of holdings? 


Mr. RICHARDSON said he would like Sir Percival to tell him two things. 
He had received a letter from a Muslim now in the Punjab who was last 
month in Lahore and had been distressed by the selfishness of the Govern- 
ment officials ‘in the Western Punjab; in his opinion it was unlikely that 
this would improve until another Government was in power. As a result 
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of adult suffrage there might be a serious danger from Communism; many 
considered that the immediate danger would arise from Fascism rather 
than Communism. Would Sir Percival be able to enlighten them on the 
danger of Fascism during the next two years? Would he touch on the 
question of education in India? Was there any sign of any movement to 
get on with education in both India and Pakistan? 


Mr. H. H. Hoop asked about conditions in Karachi. There was a very 
large influx of refugees at one time. It would be interesting to know how 
Karachi was dealing with this encroachment, and very interesting to know 
whether the project for getting water for Karachi from the Indus had 
materialized. Sir Percival had spoken of the need for importing iech- 
nicians from England and the difficulty of supplying them. He (Mr. 
Hood) noted that a security printing. press was to be constructed in 
Pakistan, probably in Karachi. Sir Percival would know that this would 
be an illustration of the overlapping and waste caused by splitting Indja 
into two Dominions. Would the two Dominions have separate coinage, 
and had a mint been started in Pakistan? i 


Mr. TREWARI asked what would be the reaction on India of the British 
Government’s racial policy in colonies where there were special reserva- 
tions? What would be the reaction on the question of India remaining in 
the Commonwealth. 


Sir WILLIAM BARTON, having heard Sir Percival’s eulogy of Mr. Patel, 
asked whether what was done was not an example of power politics? 
What was the feeling in the States, and what was the position in Hydera- 
bad? If pressure was brought to bear would this not lead to communal 
trouble and open up possibilities of civil war? 


Mr. ARCHIBALD MACLEOD, who had been in Pakistan six weeks ago, 7 


asked whether there was any sign pf a Rural Party materializing in India, 
as he understood there was already a Rural Party in Pakistan, and there 
was one among the Hindus. There was one in the Punjab just before the 
Unionist Government fell, and it was much stronger than the Urban Party 
even among Hindus and Sikhs: If there were some sort of Rural Party in 
India, would it have any chances of combating the growth of Com- 
munism, since it has been found that where there were small-holders they 
were'in favour of private property and enterprise as contrasted with State 
ownership? He emphasized his agreement with Sir Percival’s hope that 
little would be done or said in this country to exacerbate feelings between 
the two Dominions that used to be India. He had listened to a broadcast 
last Sunday evening in the series on India, and it was evident that the 
position had not been sufficiently studied beforehand, with a view to look- 
ing forward as much as possible and forgetting old mistakes in the past. 
Would Sir Percival give his views on that point and say whether it would 
be possible to take any action to.avoid raking up any old ill-feelings. 
Thirdly, there was already a movement started from the U.S.A. and 
Canada to give some assistance to at any rate the Dominion of Pakistan 
in the way of expert advice. The organization was still in the formative 
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stages and was known as the Technical Services Association, financed by 
about a million dollars to be spread over ten years, and it had been sug- , 
gested that as much as possible should be done to help the poorer classes. | 
Could something not be done in Britain, even as a gesture, by sending out 
small amounts of money or by sending out a few experts to help?—we 
should not leave this entirely to the United States and Canada. 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, replying to the Chairman’s first question, stated 
that the Right Wing was already getting very much stronger in the 
Councils of the Government. The tendency was growing and was likely 
to continue growing. As regards the position outside the Government, it 
was difficult to forecest the future, and perhaps the country would see a 
Right Wing Congress on one hand and a Communist Party on the other. 

In reply to the second question, it had. baffled himself and his colleagues ' 
for some time. The Congress Party had some magnificent leaders, but 
they were all old, anc it was difficult to see among the younger men any- 
one who had the right stature to become the successors of the present 
leaders. He could not answer that question. 

As to when the new Constitution would come in, no ‘definite date had 
been officially mentioned, but one did hear dates like 1950 or later; when 
the Constitution had been finallv settled thtre was the long business of the 
preparation of electoral rolls, and it was thought that would take two to 
three years to complete. The new Constitution in the full sense of the 
es could not come into effect for the next two years and might well take 

onger. 

In reply to Sir Thomas Hutton, Sir Percival said that he thought the 
immediate danger was less than it was last year. The Sikhs were more 
preoccupied at this moment with their own internal troubles; they were 
very busy amongst themselves and were not militant as they were last 
year, but the danger had not gone entirely. This compact body of people 
had a great tradition behind them, and one must take it for granted that 
° the Sikh people would sooner or later try to establish some higher degree 
of autonomy than was at present enjoyed by the Provinces of India. But 
trouble was not expected this year. 

The answer to the question regarding food was “Yes.” Sir Percival did 
not think there would be a big famine this year, but that was only the 
short term view. India was living very much down to the margin of what 
she could manage with, and any failure of crops would produce famine in 
India unless production could be increased. There would be no safety with 
regard to food until there was an enormous increase in food production. 

Answering Sir Stanley Reed’s question on the consolidation of holdings,- 
Sir Percival said there ought to be a full-blooded drive for this, bút he did 
not see it happening. No one was determined enough to carry it through; 
he did not take a very optimistic view with regard to India’s productive 
capacity in the near future, but sheer necessity would force India to go 
into the question of consolidation. India would eventually become 
ashamed of the fact that the amount of rice per acre was lower in India 
than anywhere else in the world, and when they became alive to that 
consolidation of holdings would start: 

In connection with general production—i.e. e., other than food—Sir Per: 
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cival replied that most of the leaders of India were worried because pro- 
duction was not reaching its target. One reason was the state of labour, 
which was in a very unsatisfactory position since Communism had got 
hold of it. It was also important to remember the price factor in India; 
today life was more and more expensive, and no wage increases could 
possibly keep pace with the way prices were rising. That was one reason 
why production was not going ahead as fast as it should and the other 
reason was that the capitalists were not forthcoming on account of lack of 
incentive. , 

In reply to a question as to the result of the harvest in the Punjab last 
month, he said that this was good, particularly in the West Punjab. 

Dealing with Mr. Trewari’s question on the British Government’s racial 
policy in Kenya, he did not propose to make a comprehensive statement 
about this; when a very similar question arose with regard to South Africa 
in the Assembly two or three years ago the European.Group had expressed 
the hope that South Africa would go as far as possible to meet the Indian 
question. They must look at the Commonwealth from a wider angle; 
would membership of the Commonwealth be a good thing from her point 
of view? Would it give India the facilities and amenities required? If 
India decided that she would join she would be saying in effect, “It’s a 
cold world, and we would likè to shelter in the British Commonwealth; it 
is not perfect, but it is the nearest approach to the communion of nations 
that the world has ever seen.” If she decided to stay in the Common- 
wealth it should be in that spirit, and he hoped she would do so. 

In reply to Sir William Barton’s question as to whether Sardar Patel Had 
been playing power politics in forcing the States to come in, Sir Percival 
would put the blame for power politics not on.Patel but on this country: 
we had gone out of India without trying to solve the problem of the States, 
and we had shirked our responsibilities in dealing with them. Sardar 
Patel had to get the States in or.abandon India to fragmentation. His 
judgment was that Patel had served his country well by getting the States 
‘into the Union. j 

On Mr. Macleod’s question, “Sir Percival’s opinion was that reports 
received of expected imports of rice from Burma were exaggerated. He 
feared that Burma was moving quickly towards disorder of a kind which 
would make intensive cultivation impossible; we would.be unwise to build 
undue hopes on imports of rice from Burma to assist India. 

Sir Percival had always regarded Fascism as a very real danger in India; 
first, it was not altogether out of line with Indian psychology; secondly, he - 
believed that any nation emerging into independence was likely to be 
attracted by the superficial attractions of the creed. India would have to 
guard itself, lest it did find itself urged into something like a Fascist 
régime. 

The administration of the Punjab was unsatisfactory in many ways; 
there was a good deal of intrigue and a good deal of party politics. and 
he did not see any likelihood of it being replaced by anything better. 

On education, Sir Percival said the answer was that there had not been 
any real change, and there was no sign of any dynamic movement to 
improve education. 

In reply to Mr. Richardson’s questions, Sir Percival said that Karachi 
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had had to cope with the problem of the tremendous increase in popula- 
tion; food and water supplies had beer. a very great problem: those Hindus 
in Karachi who found themselves able to leave had done so. With regard 
to the scheme for the supply of water to Karachi from the Indus, he did 
not know about this at all. Of course the construction of a Security Press 
in Karachi would mean overlapping and waste. Pakistan was clamouring 
for technicians of all kinds—she wanted all she could get; the real handi- 
cap was that the Government’s plans were not really ripe. There was to 
be a separate mint and a separate ccinage, and there again there would 
be a further demand for technicians of all kinds. 
. Answering Mr. Macleod’s question, Sir Percival said there were sighs 
already that there was a party developing which called itself the All 
Pakistan People’s Party, and consisting of those who were not in favour 
of partition, rural rather than urban e-ements. It held its first convention 
only two or three weeks ago, and there were no signs at present of the 
development of a similar party in India. 

The next point was B.B.C. broadcast talks; he agreed that they were 
seldom well informed, and seldom calculated to do any good in any way 
whatsoever. The B.B.C. should take advice from those who knew their 
subject, but they refused all offers of help, and Sir Percival very much 
wished that this question could be ventilafed, perhaps in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere until the B.B.C. were forced to take notice. 

He had heard of the American Technical Services Association and the 
assistance it was rendering to Pakistan and India. It had been suggested 
that some kind of techrical mission should go out from here for that pur- 
pose and he would press for that wherever he could. 


The meeting ended after a vote of thanks, proposed by Professor H. G. 
RAWLINSON. 


BRITISH BUSINESS IN AND WITH INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 


AT the meeting of the East India Association, jointly with the Overseas 
League, held on Tuesday, April 27, 1948, a discussion took place on 
British Business in and with India and Pakistan. 


Sir FREDERICK BAIN, President of the Federation of British Industries, 
presided, and explained that Mr. Rowan Hodge, who was to have lectured 
on the subject, was detained in Calcutta on urgent business. He added: I 
value the privilege of being Chairman at this discussion. To all of us 
India’s immediate future is a matter o= grave concern and anxiety. What 
has happened since Dominion status was achieved by India and Pakistan 
has shocked us. Nevertheless, we cannot but think that what the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan have already achieved has been noteworthy. 
The dislocation of trade and production at a time when the population 
of India has expanded to a point at which the home production of food 
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is insufficient for the needs of the: people, seems to me to point to what I 
regard as the gravest problem of all and may lead to widespread starva- 
tion.” I am not an expert on Indian subjects, although my own industry 
has considerable interests in India. Nevertheless, I should like, in intro- 
ducing this discussion, to refer to some of the general ideas which the 
people in this country have about India at the moment. 

I think this food question is probably the question of all questions, not 
only: of India, but of every country in the world; it is just as important 
for this country as for India. As the moment India has a capacity: to 
import*without paying in exports which is quite unlimited. India could, 
at this moment, absorb the world supply of food to the real detriment of 
other countries of the world, but equally India’s possibilities seem to be 
unlimited. By better use of the land, production in India could be raised 
to a greater extent than in almost any country in the world. The possi- 
bilities, therefore, of industrial expansion are also great. With both agri- 
cultural and industrial development the standard of living could rise in a 
spectacular manner, and she could become again one of the best, if*not - 
the best market for British goods. - 

Britain cannot afford to send goods to India without payment, and in 
our present desperate straits we cannot allow the whole of the sterling 
balances accumulated during the war to be spent on goods which are 
destined for other markets to produce dollars to pay for Britain’s imports. 
To do otherwise would not do this country any good, and in the long 
run would do grave harm to India. Our present attitude must be one of 
caution while India and Pakistan work out their own salvation. i 

As I said at the beginning, every one of us with interest in India is deeply 
concerned at this time, and the Fast India Association is to be congratu- 
lated upon arranging a discussion such as this today. We are fortunate 
in having here experts who know so much about India and so many who 
have recently returned from India. 


THE BRITISH STANDPOINT ° 


Sir JoHN GREAVES said: I am sure we all regret very much that Mr. 
Rowan Hodge has been unavoidably prevented from reading his paper 
on this subject. I have been asked by your Honorary Secretary to try and 
fill the gap, and that is why I am speaking to you now. 

In a paper read to this Association on January 12 Sir Arthur Waugh 
set forth very ably the salient economic effects of the partition of British 
India into the Dominions of India and Pakistan, and the paper was fol- 
lowed by a discussion in which our President, the Earl of Scarbrough, 
Sir Maurice Hallett and Sir Archibald Rowlands, amongst others, took’ 
part. Sir Archibald Rowlands said that “the astonishirig thing about 
the sub-continent of India was that one got out of date in a very short 
time after leaving it, no matter how one tried to keep in touch.” 

That comment is entirely apposite to our discussions today, and I would 
like to make it clear that what I am going to say is based on a trip 
that I made to India extending from January 7 to March 7 of this year. 
Beyond that date I am in the same position as Sir Archibald Rowlands 
was: J am out of touch, for things are changing so rapidly that only day- 
to-day contacts can keep one in a position to comment on affairs in India. 
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Our Chairman has very rightly stressed the tremendous good that 
would result if agricultural development in India could be increased. 
That is the aim which has been before the Government of India for many 
years before, prior to and after partition, but it is an aim which cannot 
be reached without a great deal of capital equipment. The Chairman made 
another very pertinent remark when he said that India could be a sink 
for the foodstuffs of the world; if India is going to be a sink for the food- 
stuffs of the world it will affect the food supply of this country very 
materially. The point which has not been realized by the British Treasury 
in particular is the fact that if they will only release the tools for the job, 
which could be exports from this country in the shape of essential plant 
to India, then there is some chance of India becoming one of the food ° 
granaries of the world instead of the sink. 

For a long time it has been clear to everyone both in India and in 
Pakistan, but more so in India than in Pakistan, that rapid industrial 
development was the only hope for the country. By that means we can 
get into the hands of the agriculturist the essential plant he requires. 
Both India and Pakistan are together owed by the United Kingdom on 
paper £1,000,000,000 or upwards. Everybody at the top both in this 
country and in India has been very hesitant to say quite clearly what the 
man in the street in the United Kingdom afd India has known all along, 
that obviously this country cannot pay. It may be able to pay in small 
amounts for very many years, but there is no question of these balances 
being available in very large sums for a great many years to come. On 
the other hand, what is happening at the moment is that these balances 
are being doled out in driblets over periods of six to twelve months at a 
- time. Neither India nor Pakistan knows how much they can draw eighteen 
months ahead; the most they ever know is what they can draw twelve 
months ahead. What happens under those circumstances is that long- 
range planning in relation to the starting of new industries cannot take 
place, and many a new enterprise would have started in India today, 
which has been held up by the fact that qrders must be placed for delivery 
two, three, four or five years ahead, which means a commitment to pur- ~ 
chases of plant. It is impossible to get a licence to import it, and it 
depends on H.M. Treasury whether that difficulty can be ultimately over- 
come, and the restlt is that a great many projects which would result in 
India being the granary of the world are being shelved. 

The sterling balance question is the most important question with 
regard to the future of British trade and the future prosperity of India and 
Pakistan. There are, however, many other factors if India is to progress, 
and among these are the following: 


(1) Really stable Central and Provincial Governments. 

(2) A taxation policy that will encourage industrialists to invest money 
in new enterprises. 

(3) Adequate transport facilities. 

(4) Satisfactory bilateral trade arrangements between the two 
Dominions. f 

(5) Payments for goods supplied. 

(6) European technicians. 
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STABLE GOVERNMENT ~ 


. The present Government of India is stable and likely to remain so 
until the General Elections take place in a year or two’s time. Personally, 
I fee] that the electoral rolls, detailing as they must some 300 million 
adults, will not be prepared in that time. The Communists are gaining 
strength everywhere in the Dominion of India, and particularly in the 
big towns. They have a well-organized political machine, and the chance 
that they will obtain power is considerable. The Congress had a good 
political machine from the point of view of organizing national feeling. 
The best parallel is probably that of the Resistance movement in France 
and other occupied countries during the war. Allegiance to the Congress 
in the past has meant allegiance to a body whose prime object was to 
achieve independence. 

Until and unless the Congress can produce a policy to run the country, 
as opposed to a policy to achieve power from the British, which was 
their old aim, they have very little to appeal to the electorate on.’ Their 
organization, built up on the lines of a Resistance movement, is not suit- 
able for fighting elections under adult suffrage in India. It has been sug- 
gested that the best solution for the Congress would be to import some 
Tammany Hall bosses who coufd organize the party along the well-known 
lines adopted by political parties in the United States. Unless something 
of this kind is done, the Communists will go from strength to strength. 

Pakistan, I believe, has a stable Government, and the Communists will 
make little headway there. 


TAXATION POLICY 


The last budget reduced slightly the crippling load of taxation placed 
on new and existing enterprises, which had resulted in a great many new 
schemes for the industrialization of the country being abandoned by the 
individuals or companies that intended to set them up. 

One suggested alternative is to ipdustrialize the country under a policy ~ 
of national ownership. The Government has not, nor can it obtain, the 
men and the brains to do this. It would be possible to.do it under a 
totalitarian Fascist or Communist régime. It would be possible for the 
Government to take over existing enterprises and run them as national 
enterprises, but it is not possible to industrialize India under ordinary 
democratic rule on the basis of the State owning all industries. 


TRANSPORT 


The rail transport situation in India and Pakistan is in a most serious 
state. In India there has been drastic curtailment of road transport, which 
was a great safety valve, due to attempts to nationalize road transport, 
which have taken the form, possibly because of the tremendous vested 
interest of the State employees in the national railways, of merely cur- 
tailing existing facilities. In addition, the war in Kashmir has so cur- 
tailed the available amount of petrol that road transport has perforce had 
to be curtailed. As to the railways, lack of rolling stock and locomotives 
and the too quick retirement of many senior officials mean that they 
cannot carry the load. 
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The effect of this is that coal, cement, timber, manganese, iron and steel” 


stocks are banking up dangerously in all existing producing centres. For 
example, imports into Bombay Docks are not getting away, and on 
March 7 there were many thousands of tons of valuable machinery and 
plant lying in the open on every available inch of ground in the Bombay 
Dock area. If these accumulations, coupled with the incoming imports, 
are not cleared before the monsoon the damage will be great. 

Pakistan, for different reasons, principally lack of coal, is in a position 
equally bad. ray 


BILATERAL TRADE 


Pakistan and India are dependent upon each other for essential com- 
modities and materials. Pakistan’s major requirements from India are 
cloth and yarn, coal, iron and steel, and cement. India’s major require- 
ments from Pakistan are raw cotton, jute and food. Both countries have 
lately followed the policy of putting every obstacle in the way of the 
movement of any commodities from one country to the other. 

As an example of the vast extent to which the internal economy of 
these two Dominions is interlocked, cotton and cloth represent as good a 
picture as any. Pakistan’s minimum annual requirements of cloth and 
yarn from India amount to 500,090 bales, or, in terms of yardage, 
750 million yards. India’s minimum requirements of cotton from Pakistan 
amount to 1 million bales, or 400 million pounds per annum. It willbe 
clear to anyone that it is quite impracticable for either country to obtain 
even a small percentage of these vast figures from any alternative source 
of supply. 


THE STERLING BALANCE 


Busmess between the two Dominions and/or Britain is to some extent 
mutual—i.e.,.Britain does take certain raw materials from the Dominions 
—but I see little hope of the present quantities being increased until such 
“time as the country has become more industrialized and therefore more 
capable of producing larger quantities of these particular products and/or 
other semi-manufactured or manufactured products of use to the U.K. 
In the interim period both Dominions anticipated that they would be able 
to draw on the sterling balances which were credited to them during the 
war period to enable them to establish industries on a large scale in their 
respective territories. 

Most of us have realized, ever since these paper debts started to 
mount up, that they were nothing but paper debts, and I do not think it 
has been sufficiently appreciated by the Treasury in this country or the 
finance authorities in India that the ordinary man in the street in India 
and the United Kingdom realized years ago that it was impracticable for 
the United Kingdom to pay the two Dominions sums in the nature of a 
thousand million pourds. Both Dominions have been very reasonable in 


their demands on the British Treasury, and I think they are likely to con-' 


tinue to be so, but if India is to develop and industrialize itself it is essen- 
tial that for some years to come both Dominions be permitted to draw on 
these paper debts at a reasonable rate. 

The position today is that at the instigation of the British Treny 
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about December, 1946, India tightened up her import trade control regu- 
lations in order to conserve dollars and sterling. Since that date up to the 
present time import regulations have continued to be tightened up with 
more and more drastic controls and demands for more and more detailed 
information as to why imports are necessary. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


The main difficulties about the present import regulations—and India 
cannot be blamed for these for they were forced upon her by the British 
Treasury—are that India is given a quota of sterling for a particular 
period, and she is only given this quota a very short time before the period 
itself. Import licences issued for the period have therefore to be related 
to the sterling quota for the period. The result of this is that long-range - 
projects for the shipment of complete plants are extremely difficult to 
frame. Take, for example, a cotton mill. Cotton spinning machinery 
can only be obtained from the United’ Kingdom (by far the largest sup- 
plier) some four years after the order is placed, with the result that the 
Indian promoter has to place a firm order for delivery four years ahead, 
and he cannot apply for an import licence until the goods are being manu- 
factured. By this time it is vesy possible that H.M. Treasury may decide 
that they will not allow sterling to be utilized for the export of capital 
goods from the United Kingdom to India. l 

Even with consumer goods and capital goods that can be obtained for 
reasonable delivery, import licences are only valid for a maximum period 
of twelve months, and in some cases they are only valid for six months. 
If there is a delay in delivery of three months—a delay which is habitual 
at the present time—the chances are that no import licences will be forth- 
coming, and this has already happened on a fairly large scale. 


NEED FOR CAPITAL Goops 


Both India and Pakistan wish to import in increasing amounts British 
capital goods. Providing that both countries could draw on their sterling 
balances, there would be no obstacle in the way of such imports, but in 
practice neither of the countries will be permitted to do this by the British 
‘Treasury, except in strictly controlled amounts. Imports of such goods 
will therefore be directly related to the quantities that the British Treasury 
from time to time permit to be imported. As far as consumer goods from 
the United Kingdom are concerned, both India and Pakistan wish to 
follow the policy of producing such goods for themselves. India has gone 
a long way in this direction; Pakistan has no industries, and therefore 
must import the whole of her requirements. While both countries are 
subject to limitations on the amount of sterling they are permitted to use 
in a given time, both countries wish to import capital rather than con- 
sumer goods. On the other hand, the British Government would much 
prefer to let consumer goods go to India rather than capital goods; for 
capital goods can be sold to hard currency countries for dollars, whereas 
exports of goods to India only result, in so far as India and Pakistan are 
concerned, in paper credits against the paper debt due to these countries 
by the United Kingdom, subject of course to the relatively small amounts 
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that the United Kingdom takes from these countries in the shape of mica, 
tea, jute and jute products, seeds ard hides. 

With the great competition for import licences that necessarily ‘exists, 
due to the restrictive action of the British Treasury, both India and 
Pakistan will, I think, be more and more averse to granting import licences 
to British as opposed to Indian or Pakistan companies. 


BRITISH CO-OPERATION 


India has already discriminated against foreign companies (including 
British companies) in her last Budget, and informed opinion believes that 
increasing action along these lines, coupled with fewer and fewer import 
licences for British ‘companies, will force such companies to Indianize ° 
themselves. By “ Indianization ” India means at least 51 per cent. of the 
controlling capital in any concern must be held by statutory natives of 
India. This is a minimum stipulation and has been and will probably be 
increased to 744 per cent. 

Pakistan is taking the line of granting import licences more freely to 
Pakistan companies, which has resulted in a large number of Indian and 
British companies creating small subsidiary companies in Pakistan. So 
far Pakistan has not paid much attention,to the ownership of the capital 
in such companies, though no doubt in time she will do so. 

The assistance of foreign enterprise (and by foreign is included British) 
in starting up new industries in India is much sought after by all indus- 
trialists, but as far as the Government of India is concerned their policy is 
only to help such enterprises providing that a majority of the controlling 
capital is held by Indian nationals. Pakistan has no such stipulation so far. 

I believe that all those interested in British trade with India should put 
clearly before the British Government—and by the British Government I 
mean the Treasury, the Board of Trade, the Commonwealth Relations 
Office and the Supply Department, for all of us know that these depart-, 

ements make a habit of speaking with different voices—the fact that they 
must come to an agreement regarding the sterling balances that will enable’ | 
India and Pakistan to plan their imports, based not on periods of six and 
twelve months, but on at least five-year periods. 


NEED FOR SKILLED TECHNICIANS’ 

The further requisite in the industrial development of the Dominions is 
a reasonable flow of skilled technicians from the United Kingdom. Both 
countries must employ large numbers of technicians for many ‘years to 
come. At the moment it is practically impossible to obtain trained men ° 
of the right type at anything like an economic figure, because of the diffi- 
culties that face the individual European in India or Pakistan. l 

Instead of a working life up to 65, a European cannot expect to work 
in India over 55, and the majority wish to leave when they attain the age 
of 50. A European technician, if he be married and has children, because 
of the lack of educational facilities for children in India, and for health ` 
reasons, must be prepared to live apart from his family a considerable 
period of the time of his service; he must also be in a position to meet 
the cost of passages, living and education expenses of his family when 
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they are not with him, in addition to his own expenses in India. In other 
words, he is faced with the expense of keeping up two establishments, 
one in India and one in his own country. 

Whereas before the war it was practicable to pay a young technician 
Rs. 600 a month, today the minimum such a man will accept, if he is wise, 
is Rs. 1,800 a month. The story does not end here, for the taxation levels 
in India are as high as they are in the United Kingdom. On top of this 
there are no family allowances, and again it must be remembered that out 
of his salary the man must save sufficient to keep himself and his family 
in retirement in the United Kingdom or America from the age of fifty 
onwards. Under existing rates of taxation this means that by the age of 
forty to forty-two he must be reasonably certain of getting at least 
Rs. 5,000 a month. The only solution to this very grave problem would 
appear to be an arrangement under which such technicians can receive, 
tax free, salaries or overseas allowances. . 

Another point that concerns all such men at the present time is the fact 
that at any moment currency restrictions may prevent them taking their 
life’s savings home with them. At the moment they cannot remit more 
than a prescribed amount each month (£150), and not until they retire 
completely from India are they allowed to take out their accumulated 
savings. . l 

The housing situation in the big cities in Pakistan and India is infinitely 
worse than it is in the United Kingdom. Roughly speaking, it is five 
times more difficult to get reasonable accommodation in Bombay than 
it is in tħe United Kingdom, and ten times more difficult in Karachi. 
Therefore no European, if he is wise, will take up an appointment unless 
he is provided with satisfactory living accommodation. 

I hope you will not think I have painted a gloomy picture, because I am 
convinced that India will meet its difficulties and become the granary of 
the world. In spite of the difficulties I have mentioned I believe there is a 
great future for British trade in the two Dominions. And may I assure 
everyone who contemplates visiting either Dominion that they will be 
welcomed in both countries with the greatest kindness and friendliness by 
all the people they may meet. 


HUNGRY FOR Goops 


Sir STANLEY REED, M.P., said he took to heart the warning of Sir 
Archibald Rowlands that those who had been a considerable time out of 
India were not competent to express views on her economic position. His 
own direct contacts with India, save for a brief visit in November, were 
years ago. But it had been his good fortune to establish contact with the 
position of Indian commerce and industry through the Department of 
Overseas Trade. The figures were encouraging. They indicated that, 
despite shortage of supplies and exchange difficulties, British trade with 
India showed signs of welcome expansion. 

One of the most hopeful signs was the development of exports of rice 
from Burma. The drying up of this reservoir of food supplies, on which 
India had been able to draw in the past, during the war and immediate 
post-war years, had thrown on India the burden of large imports of food 
grains from dollar and sterling countries, at a time of great exchange 
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‘stringency. The resumption of these exports would mean a marked 
relaxation of these obstacles to overseas trade. Incidentally, the ear- 
marking of 27,000 tons of this rice for Britain might be some alleviation 
to the sorely tried British housewife. 

Taking the long view, it seemed to him that India was hungry for 
goods, covering the whole range of manufactured products, for the re- 
equipment of her established industries, and for the expansion of the 
prodigious schemes which were being formulated. How was this to be 
served? India had a substantial command of capital, and a wealth of 
acute financial brains. It seemed to him that the solution was the close 
association of the knowledge and experience of British industrialists with 
these indigenous resources. This liason should be established in India 
itself; there was little permanence in entirely exotic enterprises. The 
time had arrived, he suggested, for these intimate relations, and it was by 
these means that the expanding demands of India could be most effectively 
met from the resources of British industry. 

THE INDIAN BUSINESS VIEW 

Mr. A. D. SHRoFF' said that the political independence of India had 
meant greater friendliness for this country than one had seen for many 
years, due probably to the historical event gf the voluntary abandonment 
of political power. Unfortunately, in the last twelve or fifteen months 
some Britishers who had been in India for many years had taken a panicky 
view of the situation and had liquidated their businesses and left the 
ceuntry. This was perhaps a shortsighted view which would be regretted 
in course of time. l 

India had gone through a tremendous political transformation, and this 
was bound to lead to dislocation for the time being; but with a little 
patience she would settle down and would provide a wonderful field 
of unlimited scope for business opportunities for everyone. He had been 
in this country for the last four weeks, and had had the opportunity of 
meeting some business people, some of whom had expressed their mis- 
givings as to discrimination. So far as he could read the minds of his 
countrymen and those who happened to be in authority, he ventured to 
suggest that there was very little foundation for such apprehension. The 
people who had come into power had gradually realized that if India was 
to develop economically on a large scale she would need the co-operation 
and assistance of-people abroad, and from no one more than the British, 
whom they had known all these years. i 

He would suggest, however, that the approach to the business problems 
of India and Pakistan had to be different from the one previously taken. 
Then the whole economy of India was based on the assumption that India 
would be a supplier of raw materials and primary products and a con- 
sumer of manufactured goods imported from the United Kingdom and 
the western countries. That did not now hold good. Today India’s 
cotton industry ranked as the largest in the world. Lancashire could not 
hope to revive a prosperous trade in India except with specialized goods. 
But there was another vast field open to Britain. With the establishment 
of Indian industry there would be needed a continuous flow of a vast 
range of capital goods which India did not manufacture. 
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THE NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 


India looked to Britain for co-operation; she fully appreciated Britain’s 
own economic difficulties, but at the same time he felt that if goodwill was 
to be developed in India some special effort had to be made by British 
industrialists, who must extend to India an increasing supply of badly 
needed capital goods. A firm of textile machinery manufacturers told 
him that they had on their books orders from India to the extent of 
£20,000,000. This was an indication of the immense potential size of the 
business opportunity in India. But on inquiry as to the extent to which 
the demands were filled, the figures were most disappointing. It would 
bring a considerable measure of goodwill if the supply could be increased. 

India also needed co-operation and‘ assistance in another matter, that 
of technical knowledge and technical experience. In 1945, when he was 
here with a few friends on an Industrial Mission, he met a number of 
representatives of British business men in London and the large cities, 
and they discussed the possibility of making available to India this tech- 
nical “know-how.” The hesitation of their British friends was natural. 
They said, “ Why should we teach you to make goods which will ulti- 
mately result in eliminating orders for British goods in India?” He 
would point out that technical knowledge and “know-how ” was not a 
monopoly of any particular country in the world, and that there were 
other countries which were just as highly industrialized as Great Britain. 
Whether the British liked it or not, it had definitely been decided that 
India should go ahead industrially. India would make big mistakes, byt 
she was determined to proceed by the method of trial and error; she 
would continue to import manufactured goods. Was it not the path of 
wisdom, whether it was dictated by foresight and enlightened self-interest 
or not, to secure a permanent foothold in India at this psychological 
moment, by rendering to India technical knowledge, technical assistance? 
There was only one condition laid down in the statement of industrial 
policy recently announced, and that was that in all industries set up in 
India the control should be at all times in Indian hands, a condition which 
would be understood and appreciated. 

Agreements must be negotiated which would be fair to both parties, 
giving the British manufacturers a secure standing in the Indian markets, 
and bringing back to them some of the benefits whiclf they had lost by 
enabling them to bring goods to the Indian market at prices which were 
fair, and enabling them to lay up some of the investments which they 
had had in his country. There was one important snag in the expansion 
of business between the two countries, and that also arose out of Britain’s 
own special difficulties. He referred to the long-discussed question of the 
sterling balances. It must be recognized that unless an early and satis- 
factory settlement of the sterling balance question was found, the expan- 
sion of trade between India and Great Britain would be impeded. India 
was fully appreciative of the difficulties of the United Kingdom and sym- 
pathised with them sincerely; but at the same time, unless these sterling 
balances were made available to India in a comfortable form, the pros- 
pects Were not too bright. 

He did not feel competent to say very much about the prospect of 
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British business in Pakistan. The only thing which would worry him 
was that, as a matter of sheer necessity, the Pakistan Government had 
been compelled to impose very heavy import duties by reason of, her 
many commitments. Pakistan had not many industries. India had at 
least the beginnings of industrialization. She had a body of men who 
had been trained in business management. Unfortunately Pakistan had 
not many of them; but the opportunities were there for people who 
were prepared to risk money and take also a certain amount of political 
risk. 

There was one point he should mention which business men might con- 
sider to be a risk. The trend of socialistic thought was not confined to the 
- Socialist Government in this country. That trend to an ‘increasing extent 
was spreading in India among a number of public men, and it was no 
secret: that the Prime Minister himself had very definite socialistic Jean- 
ings. In the course of time he would not be surprised, perhaps in the next 
ten years, if India had a fully fledged Socialist Government. The British 
Government was teaching other countries a good many things of which 
many of them would not approve, such as the imposition of heavy direct 
taxation. India had the habit of copying too many things from this 
country, but it was to be ‘hoped that the new theories which were being 
evolved by the Socialist Government of Britgin would be closely examined 
before being adopted by the Government of India. There was, however, 
no mistake about these trends: the level of taxation was high, and would 
be higher; and in the course of time a number of industries were likely to 
be nationalized. z 

It was only fair that he should put the situation as bluntly as he saw it. 


Sig COWASJEE JEHANGHIR 


Sir COWASJEE JEHANGHIR, Bart., said that there was one point on which 
all the speakers had laid stress and that was the question of the sterling 
balances. There was bound to be a difference of opinion between English- 
hen and Indians on this subject, and he would not like to express any 
definite opinion because he knew it was to be discussed within a month or 
two at a very high level. He could only express the hope that each side 
would look at this most intricate problem from the other man’s point of 
view; if they did „a solution might be found which would certainly not 
completely satisfy one side or the other, but which would give a working 
proposition for a year or two. This would not help a long view of the 
industrial problems of India. But the whole world was unsettled; there 
was no country in the world, except perhaps America, where one could 
see more than a step at a time, and India was by no means an exception. 

There had been tremendous changes, followed by consequences of a 
kind which nobody ever anticipated. Who ever dreamed of masses of 
people shifting from one part of the country to the other, or that the 
Indian and Pakistan Governments would have to face a problem which 
no Government in Europe had had to face to anything like the same 
extent? He was glad to say that it was being manfully faced; it would take 
time, but things would settle down. It had affected trade and industry, it 
had affected the agricultural position in India. 

The main problem of the world today was food; industry and trade 
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could not be built up on an empty stomach. In Europe there was a lack 
of food which was even more dangerous to the people than in his own 
country, where theré was warmth and sunshine, and he realized that there 
were greater dangers and hardships from lack of food in a cold country 
than in a warm country. No one dreamed before the war that people 
would so suffer from starvation; his Government was fully aware of that 
dangerous position and was doing all it could to bring land which had 
never seen cultivation under the plough, and it was there that this country 
could help. What was required in his country was an improvement of 
the agricultural position. He knew there would be difficulties in the ques- 
tion of the sterling balances, but he felt sure that public opinion was begin- 
ning to realize India’s great difficulties and would help to export such 
capital goods as were required for agriculture if for nothing else. 

There was no doubt that trade and industry were developing in India. 
It had been developing for the last twenty-five years, and there was deter- 
mination in the country to see that it would develop, and he was glad to 
say that the Government had begun to realize the importance of the 
enlargement of. India’s industries. He was a member of the Legislature 
when the Budget came out which fixed income-tax higher than it was in 
England. India was so accustomed to follow the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that when he did something here Indians expected some- 
thing similar regardless of the different circumstances and conditions. All 
that had been taught had been learnt but not digested, and this had been 
a setback to industrialization. When he returned from the Budget sessions 
in 1947 he found in Bombay a panic condition with regard to the future, 
Industrial expansion was stopped. The present Finance Member seemed 
to have realized the position and, at least with words, tried to soothe the 
bitter feelings. It was not only in, this country that there were bitter feel- 
ings about the expansion of trade and industry. It was a handicap not 
merely to Englishmen or to Americans trading with India, it was a handi- 
cap to all Indians alike, and one could not take too optimistic a view of 
the future political position in India with regard to trade and industry. 

The statement which came out two months ago was satisfactory as far 
as it went; there was no reason why there should not be a continuance of 
that friendly feeling and partnership between the two countries in industry 
and commerce; but there would be one great difference, and that was that 
the English industrialist in India would not be able to g6, as he had very 
often, to his Government for favoured treatment. It was a very strong 
feeling among Indians that the Englishman had the ear of the Govern- , 
ment, but at the same time he would not be unfairly treated; if they sank 
they sank together, if they prospered they prospered together. 

In his own part of India the feeling towards Englishmen was good; 
they saw no difference, no distinction. As far as feeling in this country 
was concerned he could only judge by what he saw in the papers, and he 
could only hope that British industrialists would look towards India with 
the same favourable eyes as they did in the past, but perhaps with not 
the same profits—he hoped not. At any rate he did not think there should 
be too gloomy a view taken of the position. There was a gloomy view of 
the position in every part of the world; it was no worse in India than in 
any other part of it; if anything, it might be a little better. 
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BRITISH DESIRE TO HELP THE TWO DoMINIONS 


The CHAIRMAN said that some very remarkable speeches had been 
delivered by some very remarkable men to people intensely interested in 
India. It was obvious that what India most desired was the import of 
capital goods, technical knowledge and experience, the kind of thing 
which, in fact, Britain had always given to India. 

Britain and India were in a mess. The world was in a mess. Every- 
body admitted it in the most cheerful kind of way, too cheerfully, but it 
showed the innate spirit and confidence which characterized this country. 
We knew we were up against something which we had never experienced 
before, and people were beginning to realize that the ultimate problem 
was food. 

There would be found in this country a strong desire to be with India, 
to help India, to put money into India, but there were not many people 
with their heads so much in the air that they did not realize that the first 
thing we had to do in this country was to help ourselves, and by helping 
herself Britain could save the world and save India. It was quite im- 
possible to his mind for unlimited capital goods to be exported from this 
country. In fact, he disagreed with the Government that we should con- 
tinue to export all our capital goods if we were to remain, as we must, the 
centre of international trade. We must yse our capital goods to get our 
own industries put right, and then we could start exporting to the largest 
possible extent. E 

It must not be thought that the relations between this country and India 
would be improved if they did not talk quite bluntly to each other; if we 
did not talk bluntly to each other as peoples understanding clearly the 
situation of each other’s country, we should never get back to the road of 
prosperity. He would like to see capital goods exported to India and to 
see technicians going to India, but at the moment, whatever the position of 
the sterling balances, this country, to remain alive, must export the maxi- 
mum amount of goods to the dollar-producing countries. When the 
world returned to international curréncy and multilateral trade, India 
could be supplied with everything shee needed. 

It was necessary that there should be bilateral arrangements between 
India and Pakistan, but so many bilateral arrangements were being made 
at the present time that the prospect of multilateral arrangements, on 
which the peace of the world depended, seemed to be receding into the 
distance. We must work for free international currency, free international] 
trade, and he hoped India would understand the position in that respect. 
We had to build for the peace and prosperity of the world. Britain was 
still the country which took a world view, which had the capacity and 
power to lead internationally. He was confident that Great Britain would 
retain this power. 


The Right Hon. Sir LESLIE WILSON proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and to the speakers. A meeting such as this did an immense 
amount of good, and it would be a good thing if the wider public could 
be informed of all that had been put before the audience that day. 


- THE EXTERNAL PROBLEMS OF INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN IN ASIA 


By Sm OLAF CAROE, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 


DURING the war years a gathering of young, and not so young, men was 
brought together in Delhi, and these men from time to time, in the intervals 
of their labours, had the temerity to discuss the position and prospects of 
what was then India in a changing world. They saw the great peninsula 
set in a wide frame, and they tried to look forward through the alarums 
of those years to a time when the dust of war, but not of controversy, 
would be blown away. The picture they saw extended far beyond the 
bounds of India herself, even as she then was, and indeed covered all the 
lands from Palestine to Japan and all the seas between Suez and Singapore. 
It was, in fact, a regional view of Southern Asia, with the then India at the 
centre both of the land-mass and of the oceans and seas. 

From ideas such as these, directly or indirectly, have sprung a number 
of recent books. One of the best is by Sardar K. M. Panikkar, now 
India’s Ambassador in China. ° He has written a book noteworthy for 
its description of the little-known reaching-out of Indian navies over this 
region before the Islamic or the Portuguese era. Its name is India and 
the Indian Ocean, a slim volume, but most provocative of thought. Others, 
are Twentieth-Century Empire, a brilliant book by Harry Hodson, 
enthusiastically reviewed on all hands, and a very readable study by Guy 
Wint, entitled The British in Asia. This last has not attracted the notice 
of Hodson’s book, but it.is a remarkable essay in political writing, in fine 
prose, instructed, witty, and penetrating, and its subject is directly related 
to what I wish to say this afternoon. 

Panikkar, Hodson, and Wint all see India in perspective in the centre of | 
an Indian Ocean regional system, and their object—more particularly in 
Panikkar’s and Wint’s case, for they direct their gaze chiefly to this focus 
—is to examine how far, and in what way, this Indian Ocean region may 
be-able of its own volition, or may be enabled, to form itself into a system 
making for peace in its own area. Not very different ideas have recently 
been voiced by Pandit Nehru. 

It is this picture J want to examine today, and in so doing to pick out 
some lights and shades in the detail that may be of special meaning to the 
whole. Since these books were conceived the external problems of what 
used to be known as India—and what I suppose I must now call the sub- 
continent of India and Pakistan—have taken on a new colour by the dis- 
memberment of a great land-mass. It may help to analyze the subject if 
we look at the picture as it was broadly presented to those charged with 
the conduct of India’s foreign policy, let us say down to 1946, then see 
how this has had to be overpainted owing to the cracking of the canvas, 
and finally try to consider how, if at all, the disharmonies can be recon- 
ciled, and the perspective pulled together, to make a picture worth hanging 
in the international galleries of the future. 
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PAST BRITISH RESPONSIBILITIES 


. The British dominion in Asia was in the main the joint product of - 


Indian man-power and material resources and British organization and 
experience, helped out with a minimum of British man-power. It went 
far beyond the confines of India herself, but it was not a fortuitous growth. 
From the late eighteenth century (when naval power entered the Persian 
Gulf and Hastings negotiated with Tibet) it was a deliberate process 
designed to meet Indian needs in the main. Only the need to secure India 
could have drawn Great Britain to interest herself in such places as the 
Persian Gulf, Afghanistan, Tibet, or Sinkiang. The same is true broadly 


of Burma, Malaya, and even Ceylon, the same too of Aden, and in some ' 


degree even of Britain’s assumption of power in Egypt and in various 
parts of the Middle East. There emerged a great group of countries in 
more or less close relations with Great Britain and around the Indian 
Ocean, radiating from India (as it was) in the centre. . 

~The landward periphery had two shells, an: inner and an outer. The 
inner shell consisted of Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier tribes and 
States, Gilgit and Leh, Sikkim, Bhutan, and the tribal areas, sundering 
Assam from Tibet on the north and from Burma on the south. In the 
inner ring was also the very special indegendent State of Nepal, with its 
tried and practical friendship and peculiarly close relationship with the 


British Government. The result of all this was that (with the exception of - 


the very special case of Nepal, which after all is a Hindu State) the frontiers 
of what used to be British India did not touch foreign territory at all save 
at two spots. The first was the Baluchistan corridor at Chaman, and the 
second the hill districts of the United Provinces bordering on the vast un- 
inhabited upland deserts of Western Tibet. This inner shell (again except- 
ing Nepal) was all made up pf tribes and States under one form or another 
of control from Delhi. So much for the inner ring. 
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A GROUPING FOR REGIONAL SECURITY 


The outer shell consisted of Asiatic States, with all of which after many 
vicissitudes the British Government had succeeded in building up friendly 
relations. Such States were Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet; and Siam. Burma 
was also one of these, but, of course, in a special position, having been 
administered’ for many decades as part of India. On.the ocean side, too, 
India stood at the strategic centre of great seas, over which throughout the 
formative period the British Navy rode supreme. The seaward defences 
consisted of Singapore and the Malayan Peninsula, Ceylon, Muscat, the 
Persian Gulf (and its extension into Iraq), Aden, and in some measure 
the whole sea-board of East Africa from Suez to the Cape. This system 

has often been described before. Mr. Wint indeed speaks of it as a kind 
of esoteric body of doctrine in the mystic hands of the Calcutta (later 
Delhi) Foreign Department and General Staff, but all who know Lyall’s 
or Curzon’s writings will recognize the metaphor of the glacis to the 
Indian fortress, even if the nut with two shells is a new one. The im- 
portant point to grasp about it all is that the British system in and around 
India was already a standing example of the principle_of close grouping 
for regional security, and that it succeeded in preserving India herself 
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(pre-1947 vintage) from the impact of war in her own territory through 
the two most shattering wars of all history. This it did by deploying 
either diplomacy or force, largely drawn from India, on the limits of the 
perimeter. During the second wat the eastern bastions were overrun, 
because Britain and her allies temporarily lost command of sea and air 
in the eastern part of the Ocean. That temporary loss of sea and air power 
has a profound message for all whose thought is directed to the future. 

The books I have mentioned go in for what one might call Mackinder- 
ism on the grand scale. I want, if I may, to be rather more restricted, and 
to examine the weak spots more closely. Let us by all means remember 
the wider vision, but look to see where it failed or faded. First, was that 
failure of sea and air power to the East—a failure just at the point where 
British history had led men to feel most secure. Indeed, Curzon, in his 
account of the Indian fortress, hardly mentions the sea-lanes; the com- 
mand of them went without saying in his time. It was partly this “ hang- 
over” that tended to concentrate the attention of those responsible for 
India’s security too firmly to the west and north-west. Indeed, for many 
years the Indian Foreign Department had been warned off any interest in 
Malaya or beyond, and even Burma was not placed in India’s sphere of 
defence in the last war. Lord Wavell is on record as having thought that 
a better defence against Japanese aggression could have been made with 
Burma under the India command. And the future guardians of South 
Asian security will have to look eastward .with as clear an eye as they 
look to the west or north. But, whatever the future, in the past Britain 
was, in fact, unable, unaided, to hold the eastern approaches, and it is not 
difficult, proceeding from that point, to imagine what should be the main 
principles of future security on the seaward side. 


FRONTIER DEFENCE 


The other focal point is the North-West Frontier. Again let not the 
sweep be too wide, and let us closely watch those marches—on the map 
quite a small point. But this is the point where for 100 years there weng 
on a continual struggle to maintain equilibrium. And it was maintained. 
From 1846 onwards no Afghan or other foreign soldier advanced further 
than the Khyber or the Kurram, and it is broadly true to say that no tribal 
raider crossed the Indus. Behind all the little frontier wars, seeming such 
an anachronism to the outside world, the great life of India went forward, 
and millions of peaceful peasants, even in Punjab districts within view of 
the frontier hills, forgot almost the meaning of the dreaded names of 
Afghan and Pathan. 

The maintenance of this equilibrium was costly. When the British took 
over just before the middle of the nineteenth century they adopted what 
has come to be known as “ the allowance policy.” This system has often 
been dubbed blackmail; in reality the payments to the tribes were made 
either in respect of earlier obligations or in return for definite agreements 
—the leading case is the annual payment made to the Afridis in commuta- 
tion for all tolls in the Khyber Pass. These allowances were only a small 
part of the British system of management; only Rs. 9 lakhs (about 
£70,000) were paid out annually to the tribes in order to keep the frontiers, 
whereas there was an annual expenditure of Rs. 4 crores (about £3 million) 
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on frontier watch-and-ward in the shape of frontier militias, constabulary, 
roads, forts, and so on. All this was quite apart from military and air 
budgets. It offered employment to the young men, and gave them, the 
discipline of a fine life. The scale of employment was far more costly 
and morë important than the allowances. 

H.M. Government never contributed to these funds: in fact India (pre- 
1947) met not only this expenditure, but, broadly speaking, all direct ` 
defence expenditure, including that on British cadres of Army or Air 
Force. Moreover, the North-West Frontier could not be considered in 
isolation: in addition to the Rs. 4 crores, Government had tō find Rs. 14 
crores for Baluchistan, something for Gilgit, and at least Rs. 1 crore to 
subsidize the yearly deficit in the North-West Frontier Province itself. It 
cost the old Government at least Rs. 7 crores a year to keep the North- 
West Frontier steady in peace-time, quite apart from any direct defence 
expenditure. It is interesting that Mr. Jinnah is reported as assuring the 
tribes that this system will continue; the question all will wish to consider 
is, Mow far will the Pakistan Government be able to afford it? 


A LONG RECORD OF INDEPENDENCE 


The thing to remember is that none of the great rulers of India had 
ever effectively administered the frontier tribes. Babar called them Afghan 
robbers, who paid no taxes, and regretted that he had no time to apply 
himself to the settlement of the Bangash, the Afridis, or the Mohmands, 
whom he described as “ extremely licentious in their conduct.” ~ Akbar’s 
generals in 1586 had no success, and met with heavy defeats on the Swat 
and Buner borders. In 1672 pressure by Aurangzeb’s officers led to an 
explosion among the Khyber clans. The Afridis rose under Akmal Khan 
‘and summoned all Pathans to join a national movement. The Mughal 
army, led by Amin Khan, Governor of Kabul, was wiped out, 10,000 men 
being slain and 20,000 taken into captivity. The rising spread to the 
Khattaks, who, under Khushhal Khan, the famous poet-hero, kept 
yebellion going for two years, and forced the Empire to shift its communi- 
cations with Kabul from the Khyber to tlte Mohmand route. In truth, the. 
ebb and flow of historical tides has left these tribesmen free men, pre- 
ferring, when unrestrained, tribal anarchy to any other form of govern- 
ment, and inspired by hopes of carving out small kingdoms for them- 
selves in the plains, as did their ancestors in the Islamic era. 


A REGIONAL SYSTEM 


It is time to examine the new factors introduced by the creation of two 
States in the great South Asian peninsula. In so doing we shall do well 
to confine ourselves to the region; it is little use to cut figures in Washing- 
ton, London, Moscow, or even before the United Nations, without a close 
view onto the immediate neighbours. Thè question posed is whether 
there is opening for the building of a new regional system of security to 
take the place of the structure that faced the Indian Ocean up to 1947. It 
may help to examine the various external problems under several geo- 
graphical heads: 

(a) The general Asiatic land view on such questions as, for instance, 
Palestine, or the impact of the U.S.S.R. on Southern Asia; 
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(b) The neighbours around the Ocean; 

(c) Countries neighbour to India (Hindustan); 

(d) Countries neighbour to Pakistan; 

(e) What I may call the North-West Frontier complex, arising over con- 
trol of the Pathans, the Sikhs, Kashmir. 

There is no time to examine all these in detail: each head would pro- 
vide matter for at least one lecture. But it may be broadly said perhaps 
that questions of foreign policy arising over (a), (b), (c), and to a large 
extent (d) also, remain common problems for the two new States, problems 
which may incline them to unite in a common purpose, which could find 
expression in a regional confederation in the external field. For instance, 
both States are alike in supporting the Arab stand against Zionism in 
Palestine. On the other hand, the problems arising under (e)—the Frontier 
complex—are common problems indeed, but problems which at present 
divide the two States. 

I am not going into the rights and wrongs of the Kashmir question, but 
there are one or two facts of history, geography, and demography that,are 
seldom mentioned. One is that Kashmir was ruled by Muslims for many 
hundred years, and in the last sixty of these by the Pathan Durranis, until 
about 1820, when for twenty-five years it came under Sikh rule. Another 
- is that Kashmir is right off the main lines of movement, and, contrary to 
belief, even the Gilgit dependency of it does not touch the U.S.S.R. Gilgit 
is divided from the Pamirs not only by immense mountains but by. inter- 
vening strips of Afghan and Chinese territory. Nobody could ever use 
Gilgit as a line of approach in force to India, and it is a singularly un- 
promising terrain for infiltration. The importance of Kashmir, and Gilgit 
with it, arises over the question of its allegiance to one or other or both of 
the new States. The third point is that, although Kashmir has indeed a 
large over-all Muslim majority, the population is no more homogeneous 
in distribution of communities than is Ireland or Palestine. Kashmir 
north of the Chenab—this includes the Vale of Kashmir—is overwhelm- 
ingly Muslim: the much smaller territory south of the Chenab is now 
overwhelmingly Hindu. ; 


THE NEED FOR STABILITY . 


The Sikhs are, of course, quite as important to the two new States as are 
the Pathans. We all know them as a magnificent rac®, in toughness of 
fibre perhaps the finest in India. Like the Pathans, of course, they have 
the defects of their qualities. Unlike the Pathans, so far, they are 
frustrated by the events of the last year, and, above all, by the loss of 
Lahore, their old capital city. They stand to the new India in something 
the same relation as do the Pathans to Pakistan: each race at first sight 
might seem to be the obvious sword-arm of its respective State, standing on 
the limes of its dominion. But Sikhs and Pathans have an age-old 
antagonism one for the other, an antagonism sharpened by the experi- 
ences of the last year; both in their time dominated Northern India—a 
Northern India not then divided into two States by an irrigation ditch, 
as it is today—both have met again in Kashmir. Sword-arms have their 
dangers to the wielder, and both the new India and Pakistan are finding 
one of their most pressing problems to be the accommodation of Sikh 
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and Pathan in such a way that neither should. feel frustration, yet both 
strengthen each his State. 

This is but to put in another way that the most immediate external 
problem before both States is the keeping of a stable north-western 
frontier, taking that frontier as extending from Gilgit right down the 
Sulaiman Hills to the sea. If the Dominions are to develop in peace, 
there must be no resumption of that ebb and flow up and down between 
Delhi and Kabul, endemic before the British stabilized this frontier. How 
far has Pakistan the resources to maintain that stability unaided? That 
it should be maintained is as much in the interests of the new India as in 
those of Pakistan. Speaking in theory, the goodwill and economic aid of 
the new India are needed to help keep the frontier, and watch and ward on 
those barren marches ought to be part of a regional security scheme, just 
as watch and ward on the oceans and in the air should be a joint affair. 


CONFEDERATION FOR SECURITY 


Ia estimating how far it is practical politics to expect the Dominions to 

confederate for the security of the land frontiers, or for the security of 
sea-spaces, we have to place on the debit side all the bitterness bred of the 
mass movements of the last year as well as the tension induced by the 
martial races to which I have referred. It is easy enough to prove to an 
audience that the real interest of all concerned is to establish a regional 
system bound in some form of alliance or confederation. It is another 
matter to convince a number of national parties conscious of the release of 
a aew-found dynamism in their political thought and action, a dynamism 
that is apt to be self-sufficient. The East is notoriously fissiparous, and 
aggregations of power have seldom existed there save under impact from ` 
without. All these influences are likely to work against any consolidation 
of a security system to cover the land frontiers and oceans embracing the 
Indian sub-continent: some think there may be further disintegration and 
dismemberment. 
e Yet there remains a chance. The religious and cultural heritage which 
bas had so much to do with the founding of the new States is hardly a 
binding or sufficient cement for statehood, as witness the Ottoman Empire 
of Abdul Hamid and the Young Turks. Neither Sultan nor C.U.P. could 
bind Arab and Turk in the cord of a common religion and culture. The 
title “Committee’ of Union and Progress” might indeed have been 
invented by a twentieth-century Juvenal, and carries its warning to the 
new India and Pakistan. In the new States one must expect that divergent 
policies and sentiments will arise internally, now that, in each, fear of 
internal domination by a minority is cast out. Neither will be free from 
fissures within or perils without. There is a passage in Hodson’s book, a 
passage which some reviewers have found difficult, but we can see the 
meaning of it—he suggests that States which suffer from discords within 
can best seek salvation from this internal antithesis by merging themselves 
into some Jarger synthesis of world endeavour without. It may be that 
outside perils will provide the sign needed to awake the peoples and rulers 
of both States to full understanding of their common heritage and 
interests. This must be the prayer of all who owe the happiness of a 
lifetime to the India that we served. 
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I remember a good story of a certain old-fashioned Khan, Shahbaz 
Khan, of the village of Utmanzai in the Hashtnagar area of Peshawar. 
He was well known for his overbearing character, yet, like so many 
Pathans, he had a certain hearty good sense that gave him a very real 
human charm. Late one evening he had to cross one of the streams that’ 
wind like silver threads through the rich vale of Peshawar, and found the 
ferryman not present at his post. He shouted for him, cursing him 
roundly. The boat was hidden by the high bank and it was too dark for 
the ferryman to see who it was, so he cursed the Khan back. Shahbaz, 
not used to be gainsaid, went for him, and Khan and ferryman rolled 
struggling into the boat in the twilight. But the Khan had lived too 
well, and found the ferryman too wiry for him. Realizing that to con- 
tinue would lead to his undoing, he addressed the ferryman thus: 
“ Brother, think you not that this senseless fight will upset the boat and 
drown us both? Let us desist and make friends.” That is the best hope. 


(End of the Proceedings of the East India Assogiation.) š 


A PERSIAN SYMPOSIUM 
By H. D. Graves LAW, C.LE. 


THE way of the pioneer in most walks of life is a risky and uncertain 
, adventure, not the least in the arts and literature. He must be prepared 
to face: sharp criticism, even calumny, and must not expect overmuch 
tolerance. When Stravinsky’s Sacré du Printemps was produced in Paris 
in 1913 the result, we are told, was literally a riot. The “outraged” 
audience considered it a blasphemous destruction of music as an art. 
The best that could be said of the occasion when the ballet was first per- 
formed in London was that there were no casualties! And when young 
men attempt innovations in Persian poetry they must expect immediately 
to be attacked as enemies, if not of their country, at any rate of the 
standards which have made their country’s literature famous and of 
permanent value to the world. For poetry is a very sérious matter to 
Persians. It is a subject of informed debate and acute controversy in a 
country where, if every well-educated man is not’himself a poet, or claims 
to be a poet, he is at any rate soaked in the traditions of the great 
classical poetry of Persia. 5 

So when the Iran Society decided recently* to give some contemporary 
Persian poets an opportunity to read out some of their work, and explain 
something of their ideas and aims, to an audience of English and Persian 
members of the Society, it was well aware that the experiment might not 
commend itself to everybody. Nevertheless it felt that the innovator, 
even in Persian poetry, has the right to claim a fair hearing of what he 


* At a meeting held in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, Lon- 
don; on Friday, December 19, 1947. 
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has to say and why he says it in the particular manner of his choice; and 
it believed that the listeners—certainly the English listehers to whom the: 
sound of the Persian language is not familiar—would derive pleasure: 
from hearing the poems read aloud by their authors in the way they 
would choose, giving their own value to rhythm, metre, and rhyme; and 
later on, in the discussion which was to follow, from hearing the young 
men themselves explaning their point of view both as to subject-matter 
and style. 

It was the presence in England of three contemporary Persian poets, 
representative to greater or less degree of the modern idiom in thought 
and expression, which gave the Iran Society the opportunity to offer them 
a platform and a microphone; for, through the courtesy of the B.B.C., the: 
proceedings—or, rather, the Persian part of the proceedings—were broad- 
cast to Tehran. This consisted of an introductory speech in Persian by 
His Excellency Mohsin Rais, the recently appointed Iranian Ambassador 
in London, who is Honorary President of the Iran Society, and short 
selections from the work of the three poets. The originals and the Eng- 
lish translations of all the Persian passages (which were read out for the 
benefit of those members of the audience who were unable to follow the 
Persian) are given in full at the end of this account of the meeting. 

_ But it is now time to introduce the the protagonists of the evening. 
These were Dr. Ra’di Azarkhashi, Mr. Mas’ud Farzad, and Dr. Mir 
Fakhrai (who writes under the pen name of Gulchin i Gilani). Dr. Ra’di, 
equally well known and honoured in Persia as a poet of great distinction 
and a high official of the Ministry of Education, was most unfortunately 
prevented from being present in person by his duties as Persian repre- 
sentative on U.N.E.S.C.O., which kept him in Paris. His two poems were 
read out (and with remarkable effectiveness) by Mr. S. Taheri, a member 
of the Persian Section of the B.B.C. The three voices of Taheri, Farzad, 
and Mir Fakhrai are very familiar in Persia: the first two on the London 
radio, the third in the cinema, for since the early days of the war Mir 

eFakhrai’s is the voice which, week after week, has introduced British 
Movietonews to Persia, and it is he whe has “ dubbed ” in Persian most of 
the “ Documentary ” films which we have sent to Persia in the past six 
years. Several of his poems have appeared in Persian magazines and 
anthologies of modern poetry. He graduated in Medicine from Univer- 
sity College Hospital, London, a few years ago. 

Mr. Mas’id Farzad, besides having made deep research over many 
years into the authentic text of the Sonnets of Hafiz, has published 
several works in prose and poetry. He has a keen and critical apprecia- 
tion of the writings of his contemporaries. Mr. Taheri has written or 
translated into Persian a number of short plays which have been “ put 
out” on the air from London to Tehran. The two poems from Dr. 
Ra’di’s peri which he read out come from an unpublished MS. in the pos* 
session of Mr. Farz4d. Professor A. J. Arberry read a verse translation 
he had made for the occasion of one of these (“ The Cup of Life ”), which 
itself is a translation from the Russian of Lermontov. Mr. Mas’ud 
Farzad chose for his part four short pieces, two being translations from 
English originals. Finally, we had five out of the sequence of six poems 
by Dr. Mir Fakhrai called “ The Curtain Fell.” These had recently been 
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introduced to English readers in an article contributed to Islamic Culture 


in July, 1947, by Professor Arberry, who describes the sequence as an 
entirely novel “ application of the technique of musical composition to the 
art of writing ” by a young poet who, in his opinion, “ has opened a fresh 
chapter in Persian literature which may well rival all the inventions of the 
past.” Professor Arberry himself, who certainly should be accounted one 
of the “guest artists” of the evening, delighted the audience with a 
beautiful reading of his own quite brilliant translation of the original. 
Of our threé poets, then, Dr. Ra’di was the most orthodox, Mir Fakhrai 
the most revolutionary, and Farzad took the middle path. 

The discussion. which followed centred in the main on the probable 
trends of Persian literature in the future. Disclaiming any wish to ignore 
the great heritage of the past or to deny their obligation to it, both Farzad 
cand Mir Fakhrai made it clear that they were determined to follow the 
road as they saw it, and, if necessary, to break away from that past. To 
those who had read the recently published* “Proceedings of the First 
‘Congress of Persian Authors,” held in Tebran last summer, and in pgr- 
ticular Hekmat’s three-fold classification of poetry in Persia at the present 
day, Mir Fakhrai’s humorous and light-hearted description of modern 
Persian poets would ‘have had a familiar ring. Actually Mir Fakhrai had 
no idea of what Hekmat had said. But after making allowance for the 
great difference between a weighty academic conference and the more 
personal and informal atmosphere in which Mir Fakhrai spoke there was 
.a striking similarity in the approach. There are three kinds of Persian 
poets, said Hekmat in his address on contemporary Persian poetry: firstly 
the imitators of the great classical models; secondly, “those who cast 
modern ideas in the linguistic mould of the past” (but in reality, says 
‘Mir Fakhrai, just the same old rose and the same old nightingale); and, 
‘finally, those whose works are the product of “new thoughts,” and whose 
‘diction is selected or invented with the special object of appealing to and 
being understood by the common people for whom they are writing. 


Hence the prevalence of humorous and satirical poetry in modern Persian, 


literature; hence, too, the tendency to play about with rhyme. (And the 
Persian language is the rhymer’s paradise.) 

When Mir Fakhrai says he got certain ideas of rhythm and rhyme from 
listening to his tram clanking along on the Brixton Road he is entitled to 
be taken seriously. He is not being funny. He is sayihg, in effect, that 
the noise of a British tram means a good deal more to him than a 
nightingale in Sabzevar. When he tells us that an otherwise fruitless 
journey to Oxford did anyhow reward him with one line for a poem—the 
gift of a train thumping over the points—he is not being precious. He is 
sharing with us a secret which we ought to respect, that he had got from 
a prosaic train journey what all the roses in Resht could not give him. 
He is informed with the same spirit as some of our own modern writers— 
Herbert Read, for example—who in his poem “ Day’s Affirmation ”} tells 
how the old conventional themes are being discarded: 

* Rangin Press, Tehran, Tir 1326. 

f See p. xx of The Modern Poet, by Gwendolen Murphy (London, 
Sidgwick and Jackson). 
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“Emerging at midnight 
to cool my aching eyes with the sight of stars 
I hear the nightingale 
throbbing in the thicket by my garden gate 


and I think ° 

A poet in the old days would have made a song 

of your song and the starlit night, 

the scent of wallfiowers clinging to the ground. | 


But now it 1s different: 

you sing but we are silent, 
our hearts too sadly patient 
all these years. 


But Mir Fakhrai was not allowed to go unchallenged. Like a modern 
cqunterpart of the formidable Hajjaj, who centuries ago attacked the 
heretics from his pulpit at Kufa (“I see heads that are ripe for being cut 
off’), Ghulam Hussain Darab, the guide, philosopher, and friend for so 
many years among us of young Persians and English students of his own 
beloved language, put on the mantle of, the past, seized the sword of 
tradition, and laid about him with a will. Darab has a wide knowledge 
and a real ‘love of our own as well as of Persian literature. He likes to 
hear the angels sing, but they must be authentic angels. Great poetry is a 
thing of the spirit; rhythm or rhyme its servant not its master. The con- , 
scious and deliberate artifice of the modern poet who experiments with | 
the sound of words as such, and tries to translate his feelings into this 
medium, leaves him as cold as the sight of a skilled Indian juggler. It 
may be clever; but it is not beautiful, it is not inspired, it is not poetry. 

Mir Fakhrai’s head was bloody but unbowed. However, no bitterness 
remained, thanks to a modest and eloquent little speech by Farz4d, who 
calmly restored the discussion from the particular to the general. At the 
Tehran Conference Hekmat himself shad summed it all up in these 
words: “ Time is a long drawn out chain, of which one end is attached 
to the past and the other to the future; and so it happens that the past is 
always felt in the present and the present in the past. Every instant is 
bern of an instant in the past, and itself gives birth to the moment which ' 
follows,” 

The meeting lasted for exactly one hour and a quarter. The Ambas- 
sador’s speech and the Persian readings had taken precisely the twenty- 
four minutes allocated to them by the exigencies of the B.B.C.’s broad- 
casting programme. As the proceedings drew to their close furtive glances 
were cast at watches, and silent thoughts of the train or bus home agi- 
tated the breasts of listeners rapt from the poetic into the practical. It 
was, in fact, a Persian occasion in a thoroughly English setting. Did 
some of us sigh for a really Persian evening without the blasting thought 
of stop-watches and time-tables—of the sort of evening we could . 
imagine in a Tehran garden in June, with no time limit, with the moon 
looking down, with nightingales and .roses as real as they were 500 years 
ago, with no end to the feast of reason and unreason, and of all the good 
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things material and immaterial that go to make a meeting in Persia so en- 
joyable? But these nostalgic thoughts were only a mirage, a “dream 
` withit a dream.”* It could not be so. We were in London on a dark 
December evening. But we felt, for all that, something of the flavour and 
enchantment which attach to all things Persian even in a cold and foreign 
setting; and above all gratitude to the three young Persians who had 
taken so much trouble to give us something of themselves and of their 
minds. 

And what is the conclusion of it all? Surely this: that the young poets 
of Persia, as of every other country in the world today, will be heard and 
must be heard. They are living in a new age in which their thoughts are 
profoundly affected by all that is going on around them. Western 
thought and Western literary technique have greatly influenced the 
younger generation in Persia, in prose as well as in verse, and particu- 
larly, so far as verse is concerned, in the use of rhythm and rhyme. 
Provided they are sincere (and there is.no reason to suppose that they 
. are not entirely serious and absolutely sincere) they may surely demand 
a “fair field.” Provided, also, that they show literary competence. Ah! 
there’s the rub! What is the measure of literary competence, and who 
shall judge it? As Sir Stanley Unwin says in a recent article in the 
Observer,t one man’s trash is Another man’s treasure. Anyhow, fair field 


or not, they will certainly receive no favour. What they will get in full ` 


measure is the keenest criticism of their claim to be styled poets and of 
their right to be regarded as in any sort of way successors to the great 
ones of the past. The “Old Guard” in Persia, and the contemporaries 
of their own generation as well, are intensely jealous—and rightly so—of 
the exalted standards of their national literature. We can, and must, 
leave the last word in the debate to the Persians themselves. 

But we too should have the courage of our convictions in the matter 
of the right of the modern way of thought to a fair hearing. Things do 
not stand still in this world. Changes, even in the apparently immutable, 


are going on. Sooner or later a synthesis will have to be found, and the * 
two schools of thought attempt to reach a compromise: the two ends of 


the chain (in Hekmat’s phrase) must be brought together. 





* The sequel does not apply.in this case! 
f January 11, 1948. 
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THE AMBASSADOR’S SPEECH AND TRANSLATION 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—The Persian Section of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation have been good enough to place at my disposal five 
minutes of their broadcasting time, and I wish to avail myself of this 
opportunity to speak to you about the IRAN SOCIETY. 

The Iran Society, resuscitated through the untiring efforts of His 
Excellency Hussein Ala, former Iranian Minister in Londen and now our 


Ambassador in Washington, and supported by Iranian diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in London following him, is now under the distinguished chair- 
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manship of Mr. Harold Nicolson, and I have the privilege of being the 
Society’s Honorary President. It has a number of distinguished members, 
and its object is the gathering together of all those interested in Iran, its 
culture and fine arts, past and present. It has set out to foster under- 
standing between the Persians and the British, to strengthen the cultural 
ties between the two countries, to acquaint the British people with Iranian 
art, and to arrange social and cultural meetings for its British and Persian 
members. 

One way of achieving this is arrangements for useful talks which is 
being put in motion every year. It is hoped that in the near future, 
through the efforts of the Iranian Ministry of Education and other in- 
terested parties, a suitable home can be acquired for the Society, so that 
it may discharge its functions more suitably. 

The talks this year were started by Mr. A. H. Hamzavi’s illuminating 
talk last month on “Iran—After Twenty Years,” and this evening Mr. 
M. Farzad and Dr. M. Mir Fakhrai, known as “Golshan,” will delight 
us with recitations of their poems, and Mr. Táheri reciting Dr. Ra’di’s 
poems. Dr. Ra’di is known as Azarakhush and is a contemporary poet, 
at present abroad. 

Now I have pleasure in calling on these gentlemen to start the pro- 
ceedings. j 


FARZAD’S FOUR POEMS 
silage & olf | 
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A man, that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks. ... ° 
Give me that man that is nob passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my hearts core, ay, in my heart of hearts. 


HAMLET, Act 3, Scene 1. 
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My candle burns at both ends, 
It will not last the night. | 
But O my foes, and O my friends, 
It gives a lovely light! 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY. 
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á _ DOUBT OVER DESIRE 


Erstwhile, the palace called my heart, 
Was king certainty’ s pleasure-dome. 
The king is dead, the palace a ruin. 
Now, perched upon its broken turret, 
The owl called doubt 

. Flapped mighty wings 
Arrogantly stares, 
And screeches: 
“I am nowsthe king!” 
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THE WALL OF SILENCE P 


I sat behind the wall of silence for many years, 
Hoping thereby to save myself ‘from noisy conflict. 
‘What use is. there i in shutting one’s lips, and stopping one’s ears, 
- When night and day, the Demon. of Desire g 
Is clamouring within the prison of one’s heart? 
Calm should come from within; otherwise the passing of the years 
Leaves one with no legacy except weariness. 
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THE SOLITUDE OF LOVE 


The belovéd, looking beautiful in a black dress, comes on a visit of 
reconciliation to her lover. It is a dark, cloudy night. But who needs 
a light on such a splendid occasion? It is as if Heaven itself had dis- 

'creetly withheld its light in deference to the sun of reconciliation shining 
in the lovers’ bower. 
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THE CUP OF LIFE 


The world’s a hostelry; 
Wine-worshippers are we, 
‘ Drunk with the rapture fine 
Of a fantasmal wine. 
- About our eyes we bind 
A veil, to make us blind, 
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And for a little sup - 
At life’s revolving cup. 
We wash its golden lip : 
With tears, the while we sip, 
And, weeping, ease our drowth 
At life’s seductive mouth. 
Nor opens the heart’s eye 
Until the day we die; 
The veil, withdrawn, reveals. i 
What secrets it conceals, 
And at the end ’tis proved 
This gilded cup we loved— 
Since first creation’s day 
No wine within it lay, 
But all it held, it seems, — 
l Was fantasy, and dreams, 
: A little hope, some pain, 
~ Parting, to meet again;— 
And even these, to cast 
Aside perforce, at last. 
Brave hostelry, and G 
Brave wine-bibbers of woe! 


A. J. A. Ra’DI. 
7 | DR. MIR FAKHRAI’S POEMS 
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THE CURTAIN FELL* 


l 
SLEEP 


. the curtain fell . . . behind the veil of mystery 


moved the beginning of another mummery 
the undulations of the brain valley and hill 
the chiaroscuro playing of a fantastic will ' 

and thou in the midst of it sweet as a rose’s scent - 

and in thy heart the love of a dewdrop long long spent =- & 
and I like a rose without a leaf within that shade 


’ beneath the hail’s flailing fists staggering flayed 


before thy foot before that‘little foot of thine 
my heart like to a moon lacking for light to shine 


a vast black firmament of unfulfilling days l t 


? 


even as a darkened sun gleaming with shadow rays 

long long and swiftly speeding the white breakers sweep 
over the broad expanses of hope’s pathless deep 

upon the petal’s cheek upon tke crocus’ lip 
broadly the sighing winds in lamentation weep 


` upon thy heart-ravishing cheek flutters a smile 


my heart free and rejoicing stands enchained the while 

upon thy lip lurking the kiss of the wolf’s caress s 
thine: eye huge and mortally cold and comfortless ` / 
and thy hair ah thy flaxen hair twisted and taut 


. and all about these. . . like the dream of being .. . naught 
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s This translation is, printed without capital letters and without punc- 
tuation as. desired by the author.—Ed. I. C. - 
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ENRAPTURED DREAM 


there is a hidden secret scrapes at me 
chisels my heart to thy love’s conformity 
within my soul a sphere whither the sun 
entered but never.in its brightness shone 
for there creation’s eyelids that dark night 
opened and utterly confounded sight 

and there thou art but lacking light to see e 
mine eye shall find no cognizance of thee 
yea thou art there like star and wind and cloud 
raining and trembling and lamenting loud 
but ah mine ear is stopt my sight is blind 
thou art so near but oh so far to find 


there is a hidden secret scrapes at me 

chisels my heart to thy love’s conformity 

yet how can it behold thy love at all pa 
where the sun’s eye is shrouded in a pall 

the memory of death and life for truth 

empties my heart of all the blood of youth 

yet the remembered hope of seeing thee 

fulfils me with renewed vitality 

is being’s meaning then as it would seem 

the hope of seeing one enraptured dream 
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4 
THE GREAT TREE 


a great tree and branchless and leafless it stands 

_ so dry and so parched gripped in death’s icy hands 
surpassingly foul like the tomb like a bone 

so shrivelled as faces of dead men alone 

above it the sky and the stars silent swing 

below it like blood boils and bubbles the spring 
without it all duststrew and dirtspread and stain 
within chill and dampness and void and inane 


my brain is the root whence the great tree evolves 

this forest of lions hyenas and wolves 

and this of my thought the dark valley and deep 

and this the spread curtain of my waking sleep - 
and this the tight cottage of secret and prayer 

and this the drawn thread of desire far and fair 


a great tree it stands yea a tree hugely great 

the claws of the lions and wolves lacerate 

where spiders and emmets and snakes swarm with me 
and hootowls and ravens and ah memory l 
affection and anger and wonder and fear 

and all blood congealed and a dry withered tear 


my brain is the root yea it stands in my brain 
-these temples of war and disaster and pain 

this broad clouded sky dark with cumulus sighs . 
this broad gleaming heaven where black stars arise 
this sky broadly lighted by hope’s sun and moon 
-by hope bright deceitful and hope vanished soon 
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THE ROAD 


there is the road and. my weary foot and the narrow. shoe I wear 
the well and the pit and the winding whirl and the name and shame I bear 
mountain there is and vale there is dense thicket and stone: and clay 


_ teeth of the lion and the wolf and throb of the heart’s dismay 
anguish there is and hopelessness and sting and nettle and thorn 
yet ever onward he bears me on and on by whom am I borne 
this is my being thet bears me and I know not whence it has come 
from whom it is and for what it is so fearful and dangersome 
what is this in this heart of mine is it passion or poverty 
concupiscence or the fingerprint of a dark dim mystery 

ewhat oh what is the heart for whom so turbulent does it rave 
what is this the fall and rise breath breath of a crimson wave 
amid the valleys within my brain these rivulets serpentine 
unto what ocean hurrying down steam on these waters of mine ~ 
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THE CAVERN 


dark the cavern ... and the mountainrange is high 
hand enchained and foot enfettered there am I 

in the heaven’ of my soul the moon and sun . 
gleam like two black diamonds darkling and dun. 
see the cold blood of an agonizing lust 

trickles dripping from the stars over the dust 

mid the blood and earth and tears and clay a part 
something quivers momently ah tis the heart 


ah my heart my watch whose fingers ever creep 
ah the speeding of my months and years of sleep 
and my life is all this agony to tell 

the untimely chiming of a lying bell 


dark the cavern ... and the mountainrange is high 
hand and foot enfettered there my heart must lie 
naught is there save the hawk’s lonely flight to see 
hawk with wing and beak and claw of mystery 
naught to hear save the Joud silence of the soul 

the loud power of a god lacking control 


o thou god thou child engendered by my monghe 
o thou child of my sick loneliness begot 


o thou god thou death’s shrouded and pallid ghost : 


thou commander of an unprovisioned host 
dark the cavern ... and the mountainrange is high 
there enchained art thou and there my heart and I 


A. J. ARBERRY. l 


SPINDRIFT OF AN ASIAN TOUR—III. SIAM ` 
. By BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES 


In Bangkok I. stayed at the old Oriental, transformed out of recognition 
since my last visit a year ago as a transit passenger when it was purely a 
transit hotel and down-at-heels at that. The Oriental is situated in what 
was formerly the fashionable European quarter, now part of “ Old Bang- 
kok.” From my verandah overlooking the-lawn which slopes down to the 
riverside I could watch the endless procession of every kind of rivercraft 
passing up and down. A little lower down on the opposite bank once 
stood Mrs. Leonowen’s house. Next door to the Oriental is the French 
Embassy, reached through a winding Jane or by boat from our jetty, a dis- 
tance of perhaps three hundred yards. The rest of the Corps Diplomatique 
has moved to the outskirts. To see there the vast compound of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Embassy is to. understand the part Siam has played 
in our sphere of influence and, incidentally, is now a sore point with the 
Americans. 

After the war-time makeshifts of Batavia and Saigon the feudal atmo- 
sphere of Bangkok takes one unawares. In “colonial” Indochina any- 
one may travel by cyclos, but in “revolutionary” Bangkok a Euro- 
pean would never recover the lost prestige of being seen in a “ trishaw ” or 
cycle-taxi. When I was taken to view the lying-in-state of the late King 
Ananda Mahidol my escort dropped to her knees before the royal urn 
and performed the full ritual prostration of touching forehead to the 
ground, and other mourners having paid homage in the same way after- 
wards sat back on their hunkers to chat. In the houses of the old arts- 
tocracy drinks were served by servants shuffling across the floor on their 
knees. The same sort of paradox struck me at the Chulalongkorn Univer- 
sity where the women students with their bobbed hair and olive complexions 
looked delightfully smart and efficient.in their uniform of white cotton 
blouses and black skirts. But this air of modernity was illusory. When 
I asked them to pose for a photograph immediately all were seized with a 
devastating fit of shyness and scattered like a flock of doves. Nothing I 
said could overcome it. Nowhere else in South-East Asia have I encoun- 
tered such cloistered shyness ‘among the emancipated women. The self- 
confidence and self-possession of this same class in Burma, Indochina, 
Indonesia, and even Malaya, is one of the big surprises to anyone going 
back for the first time after the war, 

Some of the more intelligent Siamese, Chamnong Ransikul among them, 
take a genuine pride in their traditional culture but, like King Chulalong- 
korn, many of the youngsters still seem to believe that material imitation 
of the West must automatically modernize the nation. ‘The broad 
macadamized boulevards of Bangkok would delight the heart of any 
enthusiast for speed on wheels, but a young thing in one of the Ministries 
asked me with painful anxiety how I liked their roads. 

“T’ve lived all my life in Bangkok,” she said, “ and I so wish we were 
more civilized. When I meet people from abroad I think they must have 
so much better roads in their own countries and this hurts me.” 
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Forcing the pace in ‘Westernization has left Siam with an acute 
superiority-inferiority complex. What she most needs is a psychiatrist. 
Modernity in Siam does not spring from within. Nowhere else in Asia 
have I met with such a literal example of “slavish imitation of the 
West.” All is face and veneer. In the Cambodian capital of Phnom- 
penh the gilded palaces of the Kings of Cambodia, though ornate, have 
an old-world simplicity,, helped perhaps .by the rural spaciousness of 
their setting. In royal Bangkok the very real beauty of a closely similar 
art is obscured by the vulgar redundance of Western importations. The 
tasteless hotchpotch of Occidental and Oriental lavishness is particularly 
strident in that riotous chamber of horrors, or rather ‘Chamber of 
Deputies, with its Italian marble and baroque rows of domed ceilings 
built in 1907-13 by Chulalongkorn as a throne-room. In 732 this was 
converted into Bangkok’s single parliamentary forum and fighting for 
turns to use it is a favourite diversion of the Upper and Lower Houses of 
the National Assembly. Despite this intrusion of pseudo-democracy I 
doubt if the tempo of ordinary life in Siam has accelerated since the days 
of Siamese White. 

A long-cherished desire to journey overland down the Peninsula to 
Malaya was at last in sight. But when I began to make inquiries about 
the practical arrangements for*the journey I was perplexed by the insist- 
ence of my Siamese acquaintance that I should go north instead of south 
and visit Chiengmai instead of Patani: I was at a loss to understand this 
as Chiengmai was then warming up for a by-election in which Laotian 
separatism was the main issue—hardly a subject they would want a foreign 
correspondent to publicize. I then discovered that reconditioned pull- 
mans were again in use on the northern line and the Siamese obsession to 
impress the Western visitor with their modernity would be afforded another 
opportunity. Once, however, that my hosts were convinced it was useless 
to try to dissuade me all difficulties were smoothed away. Eventually the 
slowness and uncertainty of the railway south decided me to go by air as. 
far as Songkla or, to give it its Malay name, Singgora. 

On the day of my departure inevitably I was called at hrs. 04.00. At 
the air booking centre the usual time was idled away in checking tickets 
and weighing baggage. At last, still half-asleep, we all piled into the bus. 
Night was just beginning to pale as we reached the outskirts of the capital. 
In the fields herds of buffalo, pink and grey, lay huddled beside their 
- swamps, and nearby a herdsman still slept beneath his thatched shelter. 
Above the ricefields a mother-of-pearl dawn lit up the sky in a drama of' 
flamingo reds, and every imaginable shade of grey, opaque and crystalline 
by turns. Against this pageant tree and dyke were patterned like black 
stencils. With the growing light the wayside cottages began to wake up. 
As we passed them one after another the doors would open and a member 
of the household would emerge carrying a small basin. With this water 
from the nearest ditch was scooped up for a long and vociferous mouth- 
‘ rinse. Sometimes this ritual included toothbrush drill with a frayed palm, 
ending with a skilful exercise in expectoration. Once a baby toddled to 
the threshold and gravely surveying the raucous bus, hitched its tiny sarong 
above shoulder-level to keep off the sharp morning air. Next came the 
father who, sauntering forth a few steps, set down a little plank which in 
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day-time spanned the moat about his house and then warily crossed over 
to the mainland. In a little while the whole world was astir and here and 
there a buffalo boy was already astride his charge with a buffalo’ bird 
perched familiarly on his shoulder. 

Our Dakota carried twelve passengers and a cargo of rattan baskets and 
iron hoe-heads. The little Siamese air hostess efficiently superintended the 
fastening of our safety-belts except for one enormous pot-bellied Chinese 
who waived any suggestion of a restrictive girth to the limbo. Below for 
the first time I saw Bangkok from the air, but, as flying over the capital is 
prohibited as lése-majesté, I was only able to identify the gilded spires 
of the royal palace glinting obliquely in rays of the morning sun. The 
river Menam writhed its way towards the sea in great semicircular coils, 
whose propulsive energy seemed to belong to a living creature. A few 
minutes later we headed out over the Gulf of Siam, the placid waters 
which, in December, 1941, bore Japan’s Navy to invade us in Malaya. 
From its approaching eastern coast a high escarpment rose sharply from ' 
the shore, and beyond piled the serried ranges of hills shared between Siam 
and Burma’s Tenasserim. As the coast disappeared I opened my snack- 
box to find it stocked with rice cakes, thin, dry and crisp, cold rice and | 
curry, hard-boiled egg, banana and pumelo. When I looked out again 
the hills on the mainland showed higher thaħ before behind an archipelago 
of tiny green islands. The aircraft began to wheel inland and we crossed 
a long thin promontory serving as a natural breakwater to an inland har- 
bour. A cluster of red roofs nestling snugly on the slope of this saucer-like 
lake was the port of Songkla-Singgora, the scene of.one of the first 
Japanese landings in the early hours of December 8. After circling low 
over the town our Siamese pilot made a perfect touch-down at 10.15. The 
airfield was dry as the desert and almost as hot. Four military guards 
armed with sten-gun and revolver eyed our disembarkation with eee 
curiosity. 

Apart from the airway officials no one could speak English sd I no 
Siamese. My letter of introduction from, the Minister of Information to 
the Siamese Commissioner here served its purpose and after only a short 
wait I was put on a somewhat primitive bus and set off for his house. Only — 
his wife was at home. She read the note with some bewilderment and 
directed me to hep husband’s office. Off I set again and, after crossing an 
= open space like a ‘.llage green and skirting a grey fifteen-foot wall which 
roused my curiosity, I reached the entrance of what is now Songkla’s 
official secretariat. The entrance portico set in the wall was surmounted 
by a red-tiled wing roof and led into a courtyard surrounded by high 
cloistered verandahs, gained by a double stone gateway facing the portico. 
Up this stairway and through elaborately carved crimson and gilded doors 
I was led to the Commissioner’s room. This fortress-like mansion had 
evidently once been the home of a Chinese towkay. Again the Commis- 
sioner was out and would not be back until three o’clock. My next 
recourse was to the Rest House. This proved to be a ramshackle wooden 
house with half a dozen rooms opening on to a single verandah. By good 
fortune one Was free, and there for two hours I slept. 

When I woke the standard of hygiene seemed less inviting than on my 
arrival. However, a.plate of crude curry was produced and some passable 
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coffee. I was in the middle of this when a guide appeared with a tri-shaw to 
conduct me to the Commissioner. The vehicle was a resplendent affair of 
shitiing silver with three electric headlamps and four monster bells each 
grotesquely differing in stroke, time and key. The resultant cacophony 
was reminiscent of a one-méen band. This latest’ version of the old rick- 
shaw clearly afforded great satisfaction to its owner. Grinning and full » 
of aplomb, he informed me that he had been educated in Penang, and on 
returning to Songkla became rickshaw boy to the British Consul and later 
. to the Japanese Governor. Hearing of the unprecedented arrival of a 
solitary Englishwoman, he had scorched from the far side of the town to 
secure the job of transporting me about it—rightly assuming he would be 
a most welcome “ find.” 

The Commissioner spoke English with difficulty. But his hospitality 
was unhesitating, and I was quickly whisked off to an English afternoon 
tea, his wife welcoming us in a drawing-room hung with elephant tusks. 
Her English was fluent, and his improved rapidly with practice. Both 
were the kindliest of hosts and spared no trouble to enable me to meet 
everyone and see everything of interest. Like all educated Siamese, 
they wore European clothes, and, while I was there, meals were also 
European. 

Songkla-Singgora probably nfarks the real Siam-Malay frontier, and in 
the sixteenth century was, like Patani, one of the trading ports frequented 
by Portuguese, Dutch and English. All that remains of that epoch are 
the ruins of an old fort, and a couple of Dutch cannon now ornamenting 
the outside of the Commissioner’s office. Both bear the following inscrip- 
tion: ME FECIT PIETER SEEST AMSTERDAM. One is dated 1562, the other 
1580. 

Today Songkla is the chief outlet for the southern leg of Siam and when 
I arrived everyone was still jubilant over the first American ship having 
left the week before with a cargo of 1,000 tons of rice. The Province, of 
which Songkla is the administrative centre and my host the administrative ` 
head, has a population of some 400,000, of whom about 3,000 are ° 
Chinese, and covers an area of about 1,000 square miles. 

No British enterprise has yet returned since the war and consequently 
no British consular official reappointed. In a deserted nook close by the 
sea and between two conical hills, one surmounted by a pagoda and a 
lighthouse, the British Consulate stands desolate. A steep turn in the 
road beside it was the scene of a barbarous massacre of Europeans by the 
Japanese just after their arrival in °41. Perhaps it is from one or both | 
of these hills that Songkla takes its name, which, in Siamese, means“ 

“mountain.” 

The Chinese, however,’are digging their teeth in Last year they suc- 
ceeded for the first time in establishing consular representation in Siam, 
headed by a Consul-General in Bangkok and a huge team. Their Consul 
here, Mr. Yen Wan-li, was brought straight from Mexico complete with a 
flash palm-beach suiting, and so Westernized that he looks and, I am 
sure, feels more like a fish out of water than I. 

In Bangkok these remote southern Provinces are looked down upon as 
an unimportant backwater, and I was therefore surprised to find articulate 
opinion in Songkla a provincial echo of the capital. 

VOL. XLIV. Y 
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Politics in Bangkok are more an affair of personalities and cliques than 
of parties in the Western sense, but, in so far as an embryonic party align- 
ment does exist, it lies between the Democrats and the 32 Coup’ d’État 
group headed by Pradit, the “Senior Statesman,” who made the “ revolu- 
tion,” and the real power behind all cabinets since liberation. By provid- 
ing Siam with her first Constitution the ostensible effect of the °32 “ revo- 
lution” was to transform an absolute into a constitutional monarchy. But 
it is the contention of the Democrats, among whom the old aristocracy 
predominate, that its actual effect was to substitute a half-educated, inex- 
perienced, and easily corruptible lower middle-class bureaucracy for a 
royal absolutism that was at least reasonably efficient. Led by ex-premier 
Nai Khuang, the moving spirits of the Democrat Party include Seni 


Pramoj, the former head of the “Free Thai” movement in the United ` 


States, his very Oxonian younger brother Kukrit Pramoj and ex-foreign 


‘ minister Phya Srivisar. Their declared aiin is the institution of a “ real 


democratic Government, such as Siam has never yet possessed,” and in 
fheir short run of office after my visit they did succeed in increasing the 
deliveries of rice. Condemning the wholesale imitation of the West 
initiated after the “revolution,” they demand a revival of the national 
customs and traditions which Pibul once described as “ savage culture.” 
Phya Srihamaraj at sixty-three is Songkla’s Grand Old Man. Born in 
Ayuthia, his official career was passed under five kings, starting with 
Chulalongkorn. He was sent down here as a youngster about the time of 
the final dismemberment of Patani and Raja Suleiman’s deposition in 


°1902. Although pretending to have forgotten it, he must have a first-hand 


story to tell about this dénouement of Sir Frank Swettenham’s duel with 
Chulalongkorn. 

By 1909 he had risen to be Chief Judge, though aged only twenty-five, 
in 1921 becoming Viceroy of the Southern Provinces as well. Shortly after 
the “ revolution ” he retired but in 1944 was briefly resurrected and made 
Minister without Portfolio under Nai Khuang. 

- He gave me a picture of himself in full regalia and nostalgia for the old 
days obviously colours his views on "the present situation. Nevertheless 
these were shrewd and illuminating. Provincial vicéroys should be restored, 
having power to recommend for reward and promotion and also for 
punishment and demotion. As an ex-Member of Parliament (1940-6) 
perhaps he spoke from personal experience in giving 30,000 to 40,000 tics 
as the price of a seat. In a country where the bulk of the electorate are 
illiterate he advocates a more conservative electoral law. Nai Khuang he 
described as a man of no principle with only a hand-to-mouth policy. He 
echoed the universal cry throughout Siam for a man to lead the country. 

“ Pradit?” I questioned. ` 

“Tf he could control his own followers he could. lead the country well. | 
But he is too weak. Instead of controlling them he is controlled by them.” 

Like Khuang and the Pramoj brothers, he favours “ reforming ” the 
Constitution to give more power to the king. 

Among Songkla’s four present Parliamentary representatives only one, 
Klai La-Ong-manee, belongs to the “Opposition.” As a Democrat he is 
an adherent of Khuang and Pramoj. Inevitably our first topic was rice 
but after a while I managed to broach the question of his party’s organiza- 
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tion in the provinces. Confessing this was virtually non-existent he added 
that the illiteracy and apathy of the people made the prospect of progress 
in that direction unlikely. His next comment was unexpected. 

“Before the war,” he said, “we used to talk about the corruption of 
Malayan officials. Now it is the corruption among ourselves. If we don’t 
cure it we are finished.” i 

The last sentence was an authentic echo from Bangkok. 

As in Bangkok, plans for the next stage of my journey created a certain 
bewilderment. J do not know whether it was my fancy, but at any refer- 
ence to Patani the atmosphere seemed to change. Direct questions were 
generally met with averted eyes and a non-committal shrug. “ They are 
a wild people!” When I explained that my interest was mainly historical 
—and this was true, for until I arrived in Patani I knew nothing of its 
recent troubles—I was told there was nothing of historical interest there. 
But once we got down to brass tacks no one could do enough to help me. 
Only the question of where I would stay caused a little embarrassment. 
It was taken for granted that at Patani, as at Songkla, I would be the guest 
of the Siamese Commissioner. This was the last thing I wished to do, for 
it would be clearly impossible to establish good, or indeed any relations 
with the Malays while a guest of the Siamese. After some hesitation I 
decided to let events take thefr own course and my host accordingly tele- 
phoned to his colleague at Patani to expect me the following Saturday. 

Before an early start we drove as usual to the shore for a bathe. These 
daily bathes were my first, real relaxation after much strenuous travelling, 
and had time permitted I would gladly have accepted my hosts’ genuinely ` 
eager invitation to prolong my stay. Mr. and Mrs. Commissioner insisted 
- on accompanying me on the first stage of my journey as far as Haadyai. 
We drove along the shore road, passing a ruined monastery more or less 
open to the high heavens with picturesque grey stone griffins craning 
towards us and yellow-robed.monks doing their morning chores. Our 
car then climbed out of Songkla through a patch of dry, partly fired, 
casuarina scrub. A little farther jnland the road led through some rubber 
trees. Everywhere the land was parched and the second ploughing was 
only just beginning, late on account of the long dry season. The Com- 
missioner slyly made a point: “ You see it all depends on the rain.” 

Haadyai, like Songkla, was white and dry. In the town the Commis- 
sioner left us, having business with his opposite number, while Mrs. Com- 
missioner and I sauntered through the shops. Here as everywhere in Siam 
the textiles were plentiful, mainly of British manufacture and retailed by 
tall turbaned and bearded Indians. I bought a couple of films and Mrs. 
Commissioner insisted on presenting me with bananas and pineapple 
for the train. 

By the time we arrived at the station every square inch was crammed 
with seething, jostling human and animal life. The first-class corner seat 
taken for me was wooden. A junior official detailed to look after me on 
the train disappeared to the rear, and regretfully the final farewells were 
said through the open window. 

The train started, and I squeezed into my seat. The carriage was 
crowded with an almost unidentifiable mixture of Siamese, Chinese and 
Indians. I noticed my vis-à-vis was white. Like me, he wore khaki shirt 
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and slacks. He also had on a sun helmet and blue glasses. I eyed his 
baggage with some curiosity but there was no clue to his nationality. Then 
he pulled out a July number of the Reader’s Digest in English. For more 
than two hours we faced each other through the heat and dust. The train 
jogged on from halt to halt. At every stop snack pedlars ‘held up their 
baskets to the carriage windows. I became thirsty and was more than 
glad of Mrs. Commissioner’s fruit. Beside my vis-à-vis, dry and sticky, 
lay the remains of a plate of curry. He gave not the slightest sign of 
awareness that we two were the only Europeans on the train. As far as he 
was concerned my seat might have been empty. He remained motionless, 
slumped over his magazine, until the train stopped at Tamanglak. There 
he was met by Malay servants, whom he told in fluent Malay to collect 
his baggage. To rescue a final package stored on the rack above my head 
he had to reach across me. Then, for the first and only time he spoke in 
English—and in English that only an Englishman could speak. “ Excuse 
me,” he said. Immediately my thoughts jumped to: “ Dr. Livingstone, I 
presume?” i 

His departure gave us all room to stretch, and as the journey continued 
one after another fell off into heavy noon slumber. Another hour passed, 
and my nearest neighbour began gesticulating to inform me that we were 
approaching Koke Poh, my destination. I fathered my lighter belongings 
together and picked my way to the footboard along a corridor piled with 
recumbent bodies. The Siamese escort directed by the Commissioner to 
look after me came in hurried pursuit. I had forgotten all about him and 
- his appearance at this moment was a complication I would rather have 
been without. I nodded in what I hoped was a reassuring and at the same 
time final manner. The train was slowing down in a series of grunts and 
gasps. The platform with its swarming mob of passengérs began to slide 
past and ahead I glimpsed a group of white-turbaned hajis whom I 
divined instantly must be my party. Before leaving Bangkok I had wired 
my Malay friends in Patani that I was on my way but there had been no 
fime for a reply to reach me. Uncertainty as to how to contact them had 
been my chief worry. With their coming to meet me all major difficulties 
were removed. 

The train obligingly pulled up so that I found myself immediately above 
them. It was impossible to mistake each other. They were the only hajis 
and I the only European. We all waved in a triumph of mutual recogni- 
tion, and several pairs of hands were stretched out to assist me down the 
steps. With the briefest exchange of greetings in Malay I found myself 
wafted through the crowd and deposited in what was evidently a special 
bus. Hearing a voice behind and the beginning of an altercation, I looked 
back and caught a glimpse of my abandoned “ escort ” in frantic pursuit. 
Feeling that my powers of diplomacy no less than my linguistic resources 
would be overstrained by an all-in explanation, I ignored the situation 
and almost before I myself was seated the remains of the baggage I had 
left in the train were shot from hand to hand, as in a Maskeleyne turn, 
over the heads of the crowd and into the well of the bus. Then, with a 


- few stertorous turns of the wheel and a scraping of creaky gears, we 


were off. 
The Patani hajis were overjoyed at having snatched their prize from the 
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grasp of the Siamese. Most of the way home they continued to break out 
into .gleeful peals of laughter at their dexterity in- carrying me off. For 
myself I was only too thankful that the matter had been settled without my 
intervention. Indeed, my last memory of Koke Poh is the expression of 
consternation and bewilderment on the face of my escort. But the 
exigencies of the road soon put an end to connected’ conversation. It was 
churned and pocked as though from bombardment, but I doubt if we ever 
dropped below forty miles an hour except when halted before the primi- 
tive bridges, while the loose tree trunks forming the carriageway were 
restacked for our passage. Several times chains had to be applied before a 
crossing could be hazarded. None of these “ bridges ” boasted any “sides,” 
and my expression as I looked down a forty-foot drop to the swirling 
stream ,beneath evoked more peals of laughter from my friends. Even- 
tually we came to the bridge that marked the boundary of Patani. Once 
across it and I had reached my objective. We all cheered. From this 
point the scene changed. The great flat expanse ahead was,-I knew, Patani 
Plain. In the right-hand distance reared the blue mountain ridge in whose 
remote bosom Patani, Kedah, Perak and Kelantan meet. All around us 
the rice stood succulent and green in its well-watered swamps. Several 
times the dazzling blue flash ef a kingfisher crossed our path. Beside the 
road the yellow trumpeted bunga raja bloomed in lush exuberance. But 
more significant was the change of dress. “ Perumpuan Melayu!”- I ex- 
claimed on seeing a woman garbed in baju and sarong, her head veiled in 
the light Malay scarf. “Semua,” assented my hosts with emphasis. Of 
the men whom we passed all wore the velveteen Malay songkok or the 
white turban of the haji, the latter more numerous in Patani than even in 
_ Malaya. Here and there the spire of a mosque surmounted the surround- 
ing palms. Plainly we had crossed an invisible frontier—the frontier that 
separates the realm of Islam from that of Buddha, the Malay tongue from 
that of Siam. I was too excited to speak. 

The situation uncovered in Patani came as a surprise. Everywhere d 
went: it was the same tale of rettewed persecution, “ fascist ” oppression 
and sheer neglect. In village after village I saw Malay schools closed and 
deserted. Under the guise of suppressing border banditry, the Siamese 
police were continually invading Malay kampongs, shooting up the men, 
raping the women, firing and looting the houses. The sole organ of ex- 
pression under Siamese rule is the mosque. The mildest criticism of the 
Siamese régime is classed as “ dangerous talk ” and suppressed by death 
or blackmail. 

Ever since the forcible annexation of Patani by Siam in 1832 this small 
State has nourished a smouldering grievance against the hated domination 
of Siam. A series of abortive revolts over the following century brought 
no redress, and when the 1946 peace treaties with Siam omitted any refer- 
ence to Patani there was intense disappointment. The provinces of dis- 
membered 1832 Patani are now uniting to demand the reconstruction of 
the entire territory, an area of some 5,000 square miles, as an autonomous 
Malay State with a local-born and elected Malay at its head. Since my 
visit an appeal bas been addressed. to UNO to persuade Siam to allow 
the holding of a plebiscite whereby Patani may determine her own form 
of government. Despite recent promises of investigation and reform there 
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is little likelihood that Siam will relinquish her hold upon what has become 
‘her Achilles’ heel. f 

To understand the psychology of Siam’s present-day expansionism one 
must go back to her origins. The last wave of immigrants who, in pre- 
historic ages, came down from the Tibetan plateau to people South-East 
Asia were the Thais. Like their predecessors, they descended the great 
river valleys of the Irrawaddy, the Salwen and the Mekong, the main body 
eventually driving a wedge between Burma in the west and Cambodia in 
the east. By the middle of the fourteenth century they had secured a king- 
dom of their own around Sukothai and Ayauthia. This was the nucleus of 
modern Siam, which, like a clenched fist opening to extend its grasp, em- 
barked on a further period of expansion. For the next three centuries, 
however, Siam had a tough struggle for survival against rival neighbours. 
In this wrestle for supremacy her fortunes fluctuated and her frontiers 
shifted and remained undefined. 

Rhe process of crystallization which finally resulted in the Siam of today 
began towards the close of the eighteenth century when the arrival of the 
Occidental Powers brought new external pressure. Thus the-conquest of 
Lower Burma by Britain in 1826, besides putting an end to the almost 
chronic state of war between Burma and Siam, also confronted Siam with 
an impassable barrier to the east.. Meantime, Britain’s acquisition of 
Penang in 1785 had stimulated Siam to reassert old claims to suzerainty 
over the Malay States of: Kedah and Patani and even to advance new ones 
farther south. About the same time France was closing in on the east. 
Having conquered Annam in 1802, she claimed to inherit the suzerainty 
of Cambodia, though this had been long under dispute between Annam 
and Siam. To offsét the ominous encirclement by the European Powers, 
Siam managed to bring Patani in the south (1832) and Chiengmai in the 
north (1850- 60) firmly within her grasp. 

Because her frontier wars were not fought to a finish but fizzled out in- 
conclusively as a result of European intervention Siam was left with a feel- 
ing that she had been “ done.” This sense of resentment was indirectly 
increased when it appeared that France and Britain, by common consent, 
allowed her to retain her nominal independence as a buffer state between 
them, thereby giving her an inflated sense of power. Even after settlement 
with Britain in Burma (1867) and in Malaya (1909) and with France in 
Cambodia (1907) the grievance persisted but did not take the form of open 
chauvinism until after the °32 “revolution.” The chief aim of this Pan- 
Thai movement was the “recovery ” of all those territories whose people 
are of Thai extraction—that is, (1) the Shan States (mostly in Burma, 
though they stretch into China); (2) territories west of the Mekong in 
French Indochina—that is, Laos, Battembang and Siemrap; (3) Tennas- 
serim and Tavoy in Lower Burma. Side by side with this irredentist cam- 
paign there existed a demand for the incorporation of the whole of Cam- 
bodia and the. Malay States of Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu. As 
these countries never formed part of Siam and are inhabited by people 
of a different race and tongue the demand for their annexation revealed 
the same appetite for territorial aggrandisement which is the standing 
reproach of Oriental nationalists against the Western Powers. , Siam’s 
aspirations were eagerly endorsed by J apan, who eventually fulfilled the 
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greater part of them by transferring to Siam the Cambodian Provinces of 
Battembang and Siemrap, the Shan States of Keng Tung and Mong Pan, 
and the four Malay States. 

Among the people of these border States to the east, north and west 
there are no signs of a desire for incorporation into Siam. On the contrary 
there appears to be a nascent movement towards the creation of a new 
iniand Laotian State stretching from Taunggyi and Lashio in Burma to 
Luang Prabang and Ventiane in Indochina and carving a corner of 
Yunnan from China. If such a separatist movement develops Chiengmai, 
the “ northern capital ” of Siam, might well become its focus. 

Bangkok, indeed, exercises a powerful magnetism over some of the 
feudal princes in the neighbouring Shan, Malay and Cambodian States, 
due perhaps to their mothers or grandmothers having been Siamese prin- 
cesses and to having themselves been educated at the sole surviving “ inde- 
pendent” Asian Court within their orbit. But personal attractions of this 
kind will soon be submerged in the tide of nationalism now rapidly spread- — 
ing to every racial group. The corruption and inefficiency of Siamese rule 
offer scant inducement for the rank and file to enrol under her banner. 
Whatever the defects of colonial rule by the Western Powers it is certain 
that no Asian State is yet suffigiently advanced to be capable of ruling an 
alien people. Even when dealing with their own people in the various new 
national States of South-East ‘Asia, the standard of administration is and 
Will long remain far below that of the European Powers. Asian colonialism, 
judged by Patani, would, if ‘reproduced elsewhere, be a poor substitute 
for the surviving European régimes. Pan-Thai and colonial Siam are 
one and the same thing. 

Although European thought is the source of Asian nationalism, its direct 
fruit is the revolt against European rule. Not the least of Europe’s legacy 
to Asia are the European colonial régimes which supplied the channel 
through which European thought was introduced into the Orient, for to 
this Asia owes her awakening. Siam, in escaping the fermenting stimulus of. 
European education, has missed the convenient presence of an alien ruler 
to serve as the anvil on which to forge her own nationhood. The educa- 
tion of Siamese princes in Europe also tended to isolate the ruling class 
farther from their own people. In the British, French and Dutch colonies 
the European system of education has been criticized for deflecting the 
development of native culture from its traditional form, but at least it 
represented a national system open to prince and peasant alike. In the 
main Siam’s troubles arise from the expansionist instincts of her forma- 
tive stages not yet being exhausted or diverted into constructive activity 
within her frontiers. As a result of practically uninterrupted stagnation. 
—apart from the superficial changes of ’32—Siam is now faced with a 
resurgence of separatist movements 'on her frontiers of which Patani, 
though the most determined and persistent, is only one. A further con- 
sequence of her oppression of Patani has been to persuade the Indo- 
nesian leaders that Siam stands outside the mainstream of Asian nation- 
alism. (In 1946 the Dutch proposed that future United States of Indo- 
nesia should be represented at Bangkok by an Indonesian instead of a 
Dutchman, but this was rejected by Siam, presumably due to a fear that 
an Indonesian Ministry would serve as a rallying-point for her dis- 
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affected Muslim-Malay population.) Today the policy of all the Western 
Powers concerned—Britain, the United States and France—is to ,main- 
tain the stability of existing frontiers while encouraging the material pro- 
gress necessary to enable the peoples of South-East Asia to adapt them- 
selves to the modern world. With the return to power of that arch 
Japanese collaborator, Marshal Pibul Songgram, the West is thus un- 
fortunately identified with the maintenance of Siam’s most reactionary 
element. Such an alliance seems hardly conducive to the development of 
good relations between the Western Powers and the revolutionary national 
states rising round Siam. Are a few extra grains of Siamese rice today 
really worth forfeiting the goodwill of the men who, whatever their 
present situation, will almost certainly become South-East Asia’s leaders 
of tomorrow? 


TURKISH TEA 


By T. VERSCHOYLE 
(From Talks given over Radio Ankara) 


Ir will probably come as a surprise to some of you to learn that tea is 
grown in Turkey: certainly I had no idea that such was the case before 
I came to this country. It is a crop of comparatively recent introduction 
from the Caucasus, and its establishment in Turkey is due almost en- 
tirely to the efforts of one man who has given a most unusual example of 
perseverance in the face of difficulties and discouragements of all sorts. 

Generally speaking, where the monsoon blows there grows—or can 
grow—tea. Turkey, of course, lies far outside the monsoon area, but in 
the south-eastern corner of the Black Sea there is a coastal strip, ex- 

*tending from Turkey into Russia, with a heavy rainfall and fairly high 
summer temperature and with high humidity. The proportion of low- 
lying flat ground is very small, and what little there is is almost en- 
tirely taken up with the cultivation of maize which, until the introduc- 
tion of tea, was practically the only crop grown in the region. The 
mountains come steeply down to the coast, and the succession of ridges, 
rising straight from the sea to anything up to 3,000 feet, mount in 
parallel series up to 10,000 or 12,000 feet some thirty miles inland. Rain- 
fall at Rize (the centre of the tea belt) varies from 70 to 160 inches in the 
year, with an average of just over 100 inches, and it occurs mostly be- 
tween August and March. The highest and lowest temperatures recorded 
are about 100° and 10° of frost respectively. During the winter there 
are occasional fairly heavy falls of snow. 

Despite these divergences from the ideal tea climate, experience has 
rather surprisingly shown that a tea, approximating to good Indian in 
quality, can be grown in the district. There is a record of a first ex- 
periment on growing tea having been ordered over fifty years ago (with 
what results is unknown); but it was not-until 1922 that the first pioneer 
work was carried out by the Father of Turkish Tea, Zihni Bey. For Jack 
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of support, however, the work languished until 1935, when the late 
. Minister of Agriculture was attracted to the idea. Eventually a Bill estab- 
lishing the tea industry was passed through the Turkish Parliament in 
1939, and from that year onwards the area planted with tea has steadily, 
and fairly rapidly, increased. 

The decision to establish the industry was based far more on socio- 
political than on economic grounds. The climate of the south-eastern 
Black Sea littoral is notoriously unhealthy; and, as J have said, prior to 
the introduction of tea, really only one crop—maize—was grown in the 
district, apart from a small quantity of oranges. Poverty, a very un- 
balanced diet, and the lack of any industry in the area which necessitated 
many of the men yearly seeking casual labour elsewhere in the country— 
all combine to stimulate the government into an attempt to establish 
some industry which might help to raise the standard of living. As a 
result, Zihni Bey’s long years of pioneering have met with their reward, 
and last July a modern factory, with the most up-to-date equipment (all 
British, I am glad to say), was opened with great ceremony. The factory 
will produce some 150 tons of tea this year, and has an eventual capacity 
` of 500 tons: these may seem small figures, but coffee is, of course, the 
universal drink in this country, although the popularity of tea is definitely 
increasing. ‘The present annual consumption is rather cver 1,000 tons. 

It seems extremely doubtful whether the production of tea in Turkey 
could ever compete economically with India or Ceylon: the industry 
exists only by virtue of being a monopoly, which can sell its product at 
the extremely high price of 15s. a pound. With only a six months’ pluck- 
ing season, a liability to comparative droughts (such as has occurred this ` 
year), and a small-holding system of cropping, tea is grown under many 
handicaps. The tea plots are sprinkled in terraces up precipitous hill- 
sides, generally at great distances from any road: some of these plots are 
at two days’ journey from one of the five collecting stations. Even the 
high price of 1s. 6d. a pound for green leaf paid to the growers does not 
seem an extravagant reward for their labours when it is remembered that 
they must make these journeys every ten days or so throughout the 
season. Incidentally, a flat rate is paid for all tea delivered to the fac- 
tory, so that there appears to be a lack of inducement to care in plucking 
and handling. a ; 

In order to tide the growers over the waiting period of establishing 
their plots, a loan payable in three annual instalments is made. Un- 
doubtedly this loan, if adequate when the amount was first fixed, is now 
too small, with the result that plucking is started too early, to the detri- 
ment of the bushes. 

Up till now all the tea has been raised from seed originally imported 
from the Russian plantation around Batum. There is thus an exceedingly 
mixed population of tea, and the establishment of a breeding station to 
select suitable strains appears desirable. 

Taken all round, the tea experiment is an interesting and praiseworthy 
attempt to raise the standard of life in an unhealthy and poor district, 
where it is very difficult to think of any other possible solution to the 
problem. Now that the constructive climax has been reached and the 
duller period of maintenance sets in, it is to be hoped that official interest 
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will not flag. Examples of what one might call the “new toy mentality * 
are by no means unknown in this country. 

I will end this talk with an allusion to agriculture along the southern 
Black Sea coast. Sailing east from Istanbul, one sees the hills grow 
steadily higher and steeper until, from Zonguldak (the coal port) east- 
wards, agriculture is confined to a very narrow coastal strip and equally 
narrow beds of valley or ravines running inland. On either side of 
Samsun, however, river deltas form a break in this strip. 

Once Samsun has been left behind, the normal cereals of the country. 
wheat and barley, are replaced almost entirely by maize, with occasional 
patches of rye. The only other field crop of any account is tobacco, the 
finest varieties of which grow in the Samsun neighbourhood, with coarser 
kinds around Trabzon and Pazar (near the Russian frontier). From 
Ordu to Rize hazel bushes cloth thé foothills, with Giresun the centre of 
the important hazel-nut export trade. Apart from apples and pears in 
several places, oranges are grown at Rize, and Trabzon is a centre for 
persimmons and the unusual, if rather tasteless, cherry-laurel. There is 
much forest in the higher slopes, but the foothills are mostly covered with 
scrub—aldax and rhododendron predominating. Heather and bracken are 
frequently to be seen. 

But for all its attractive scenery—and it is said that the splendid moun- 
tain road which climbs from Trabzon to Erzerum is unequalled in either 
the Alps or the Pyrenees—it cannot be denied that the unpleasant; 
hymid climate, with a preponderance of heavily overcast skies, detracts 
_ considerably from the attraction of the Black Sea coast, especially to- 
wards this eastern end. Certainly I rejoiced to return from its sticky 
warmth to the dry heat and cool nights of Ankara. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A CASE HISTORY OF JAPAN. By Francis T. Homer. (Sheed and Ward.) 
10s. 6d. net. 


(Reviewed by EDWIN HAWARD) 


To those who would know something of the tortuous workings of the 
_ Japanese mind this book is essential. While bearing ample eviderice of 
wide reading, close observation, and discerning scholarship, it is at the 
same time written in a smooth, easy style which holds the reader’s atten- 
tion to the very end. A notable addition to Japanese bibliography, it is 
the outcome of more than fourteen years’ residence among the Japanese 
people, and reveals an unusually intimate knowledge of their character 
and ways of thought. Having described the main influences brought to 
bear on the people throughout their long history, and the effect of those 
influences on their social organization, the book then deals—and in- 
cisively too—with the psychological effects of that organization on the 
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individuals as shown in custom and behaviour. On that basis a solution 
of Japan’s problem is put forward. The problem may be summed up in 
the words: “ A sense of incompleteness.” The Japanese are ever: taking 
notes, seeking for something new, adopting first Chinese culture, then 
adapting it—the charge of pure imitativeness is superficial and largely in- 
accurate—and in recent times adopting Western civilization and again 
adapting it. As so often happens when a doctor makes a diagnosis and 
then prescribes a cure, the diagnosis is received with respect but con- 
troversy rages round the prescription; so it will probably be with Francis 
Horner’s eloquently phrased conviction that in Christianity the Japanese 
can find “that sense of completeness through which alone they can 
achieve self-realization and happiness” to remedy that psychological in- 
completeness which is “the root cause of those faults and abnormalities 
that have brought them to their present fate.” 

General MacArthur has been careful to make no distinction between 
the different faiths, but he is said to have not concealed his hope of see- 
ing Christianity become the foundation of Japan’s democratization. The 
difficulty of the problem is not blinked by Horner. In a book of small 
compass, considering the magnitude of his subject, he takes the reader 
through the story of the racial prigins of the Japanese, the impact of re- 
ligions on the home, on the community, and on the State, the rise of the 
- Shogunate, its eclipse, and the achievements of the restoration period in 

the nineteenth century. 

He shows how the very virtues of the Japanese character—the strong 
communal spirit, with its sense of discipline—as well as the rigidity of the 
social system with its latent feudalism and a curious instability of tem- 
perament gave the militarists malleable material for their crazy design of 
world-conquest. He does not condone or deny the abominable cruelty 
which will for ever mar their military record in the war. He acutely 
analyzes the causes and notes: 


“The militarist gang had their fingers on the pulse of the nation 
for ten years at least. Their spies were everywhere, while their pro- 
paganda permeated every building, cottage, and shack throughout 
the land. They knew well that they could not start on a colossal war 
without having the people solidly behind them. ‘And though this 
same people were, by training and instinct, wonderfully submissive to 
the voice of authority, it yet took ten years to rouse in them the spirit 
of aggression to a degree which would justify the government in 
launching the war.” 


Those of us who were in Japan during those fateful years can testify to 
the accuracy of this appreciation. A grave moral responsibility rests on 
those who so wantonly perverted qualities which, given worthy oppor- 
tunities, would undoubtedly make for national greatness—in the finest 
sense of that word. Will MacArthur succeed in his task? It is easy 
to be misled by that submissiveness which is so ready to hand. The 
democratic idea may be a hothouse plant. What is certain is that for 
good or ill the future history of the Far East must depend vay largely 
on how the new Japan shapes when the tutelage ends. 
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PIONEERS OF INDIAN EDUCATION e 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES IN MODERN INDIAN EDUCATION. By H. V. 
Hampton, C.LE., M.A. (Cumberlege: Oxford ` University Press.) 
10s. 6d. 


(Reviewed by H. G. RAWLINSON) ` 


Few episodes have been fraught with more momentous consequences 
than Lord Cavendish-Bentinck’s decision in 1835 that English should be 
henceforward the medium of higher education in India. It was the cul- 
mination of a series of attempts on the part of a small but highly in- 
fluential body of members of the British Parliament to break down the 
embargo placed by the Directors of the East India Company upon the 
activities of Christian missionaries. The older generation of their ser- 
vants in India were for their ‘part far more inclined to Jet well alone. 
“The Hindus,” they said, “had as good a system of faith and morals as 
most people.” Others had the prescience to foresee the ultimate result. 
“ Will not the people learn to desire English liberty and the English form 
of government, a share in the legislation of their own country, and com- 
missions in the army maintained in that country? Will not the army 
thence become in time wholly provincial, officered by natives of India, 
without attachment to the sovereign State? Will not the people at last 
come to.think it a hardship to be subject and to pay tribute to a foreign 
country? And, finally, will they not cast off that subjection and assert 
their independence?” 

Of one thing there could be little doubt. The change was warmly wel- 
comed by the Hindu section of the population. The quick-witted Ben- 
gali had in the past obtained high office by learning Persian and serving 
the Moghuls. Why should he not employ similar tactics with equal 
success in dealing with his new masters? None of the dismal forebodings 
of the wiseacres of the old school came true. Suttee, infanticide, and 
other barbarous customs were abolished’ without protest. Brahmin 
students crowded to the Calcutta Medical College to watch one of their 
number perform the first dissection of a human corpse. Others deeply 
shocked their elders by defying the rules of caste, flinging beef-bones into 
the houses of the’orthodox, and parading the streets, shouting, “ We have 
eaten Mussalman bread.” There was an ever-increasing demand for 
English text-books, while the volumes of the Persian and Sanskrit classics, 
so laboriously compiled by the Government, lay mouldering on the 
shelves. : 

Mr. Hampton, for many years Principal of the Secondary Training 
College, Bombay, has written a number of studies of the pioneers, Eng- 
lish and Indian, of this social revolution. They are an oddly assorted 
crowd—Scottish missionaries like Alexander Duff, pious civil servants 
of the Clapham sect like Charles Grant and James Thomason, deists 
such as Rammohan Roy and Mountstuart Elphinstone, and agnostics 
such as the watchmaker David Hare and his Eurasian protégé Derozio. 
But all were animated by one common aim. India was teeming with 
productions of all kinds, her résources were inexhaustible, and her people 


intelligent, industrious, and possessed of capabilities, if not superior, at 
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least equal to those of other civilized, inhabitants of the world, but cen- 
turies of misrule and oppression had completely destroyed her own learn- 
ing and philosophy and buried the land in almost total darkness. To im- 
prove conditions the one essential was the dissemination of European 
science and learning among her people. 

It was, however, obvious that English could only touch directly a 
small section of the population. Macaulay thought that the knowledge 
imparted to the higher classes would filter down to the masses. Experi- 
enced administrators like Elphinstone, Thomason, and Munro knew that 
the caste system made this solution impracticable, and gradually built up 
a far-reaching system of education through the medium of the vernaculars. 
And, lastly, there was the question of the Muslims. Under the leadership 
of their maulvis, they had hitherto kept aloof from a system of instruction 
which would undermine the teaching of the Quran. It was that great 
pioneer of Mohammadan progress, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who perceived 
that this attitude would be a fatal handicap to his co-religionists in the 
struggle for political power, and under his guidance the Mohammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh was founded. 

Mr. Hampton’s scholarly biographical studies of the leaders of the 
movement which converted India from a backward Oriental country to 
the position which she now hoRis are well worth the serious study of all 
historical students. They meet a long-felt want; nothing of the kind has 
appeared since the well-known work of F. W. Thomas, half a century ago, 
which is now completely out of date. They are written in an attractive 
style, based on patient original research into State-papers and other docu- 
ments not easily available. Indeed, one of the reasons why the book is as 
valuable to the professional student as to the ordinary reader is its excel- 
lent documentation. It has an exhaustive biography and index, and is a 
really valuable contribution to Indian history. 


INDIAN FLAMINGO. By Charles Fabri. (Victor Gollancz.) 8s. 6d. net. 
(Reviewed by PERCIVAL SPEAR) 


In this book Mr. Fabri deals with a familiar problem ef modern India. 
His theme is the stresses of mind and feeling to which the Westerner fasci- 
nated by the East and the Easterner attracted to and oppressed by the 
ideas of the West are subject. The characters are symbolic of different 
aspects of this cultural tension, and so perhaps is the solution to. the per- 
~ sonal tangles of the novel. There is disaster for some, merciful incom- 
prehension of the issues for others, and understanding based on imagina- 
tion and a common devotion to the arts for the hero and heroine. It is 
in devotion to the arts, specially in their visual form, that Mr. Fabri sees 
the way of understanding between East and West. Curiously enough, - 
John Fawcett, for all the author’s evident attraction to Hinduism, is 
drawn towards the Buddhist cult; he oscillates between Eros and the 
way of detachment before finding salvation in the personification of art 
in the human form divine of Padma. 

Mr. Fabri has some success in suggesting the uneasy intellectual atmo- 
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sphere of frustrated cosmopolitanism i in pre-independence Lahore. The 
scepticism hiding desire and the cynicism cloaking doubt and longing will 
be recognized by those who have experienced it. He is less happy in his 
delineation of character. Most of the figures are mere outline. sketches; 

there is no subtlety of line or character development. The Indian char- 
acters are more deftly drawn than the Europeans; the pores of 
Saidullah is in particular a sympathetic study. 

The author has raised the fundamental problem for Indians in the 
twentieth century—what is to be their ultimate attitude, not to the politics 
_ of the*West, but to its ideas, the Greco-Judaic heritage which lies at the 
root of all Western achievement? Are the Western and Hindu syntheses, 
reconcilable, as Ram Mohan Roy and Tagore believed. Must one give 
way to the other, or must both die in order that a new civilization, con- 
taining elements of both, may arise? That is the issue which India must 
face in this century; it is a merit of this novel that it gives some hint of. 
the personal perplexities and anguish which a clash of cultures involves. 


THE LAND oF SHEBA. Tales of the Jews of Yemen. Collected and | 
edited by S. D. Goitein. (Schocken. Books, 342, Madison Avenue, 
New York.) >œ . 

(Reviewed by OWEN TWEEDY) 


Mr. Goitein’s anthology includes one perfect story about a talking 
goldfinch, another good one about the fate of a party of robbers who stole 
a calf, and a number of others—shorter and slighter—which, though of less . 
‘general interest to non-Jewish readers, give in their ensemble an extra- 
ordinarily vivid atmosphere of the mentality and character of these remote 
and remarkable Yemenite Jews, living as they do among and enjoying the 
affection and respect of an Arab majority. There is a peasant simplicity 
, in their outlook on life and religion and an almost idyllic freshness and 
` wit in the unpretentiousness of their cqmings and goings and of their com- 
ments and reactions. A little cosmos of its own—a blend of fable and 
mysticism, of domesticity and tradition. 

Though the original tales are in Hebrew, the eae translations make 
most attractive reading. -> | 
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THE DOME OF THE ROCK 
IN JERUSALEM | 


A Description of its Structure and Decoration — . 
By E. T. RICHMOND 


With 3] illustrations in colour, 32 half-tone plates, 
and 33 text figures 


(Published in 1925) 
£6 6s. net 


Only a few copies of this book remain. It describes the present, 
condition of the structure and decoration of the famous Moslem 
shrine which stands where Solomon’s Temple once stood, and which, 
during the Crusaders’ occupation, was used for nearly a century 
as a Christian church. The illustrations reproduce photographs 
of the building, and many,coloured drawings of the Persian tiles. 
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. . . This splendid volume forms a worthy record of a remark- 
able achievement in archzological research. « . .” 
—Burlington Magazine. 


4 


‘, . . The book is a pleasure to look at and handle. The clear. 
and well-ordered text, the excellent illustrations consisting of 
drawings, photographs and attractive prints in colour, together 
with fine printing and all the accessories of first-rate production, 
combine to make up a splendid volume. .. .” 

— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


‘THE CHINESE IN MALAYA | 
By VICTOR PURCELL 
i8s. net 


éé 


.. . Will at once become the standard work on the Chinese in 
Malaya. ... His book is carried on the wings of such admirable 
prose that the weight of its information may not be immediately 
apparent. . . .”—Manchester Guardian. 


‘, . . What a fine piece of work it is... . Quite apart from its , 
intrinsic merits, this book is a model to all those who are producing 
a text-book. . . .”—Eastern World. 
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LORD MOUNTBATTEN ON HIS VICEROYALTY 
RECEPTION AT, THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


REAR-ADMIRAL EARL MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA and the COUNTESS OF 
MOUNTBATTEN were guests of the Association at a reception at the Imperial 
Institute on June 29, 1948, within a few days of his return from being the 
last of the British Viceroys of India and Governor-General in Council, 
and then for a few months Governor-General of the Indian Dominion. 
The occasion was rendered memorable and historic by the speech of 
Lord Mountbatten describing the course of events in his time as Viceroy, 
leading up to the transfer of power and throwing much light on the inner 
history of that momentous period. 

Lord and Lady MOUNTBATTEN were with the PRESIDENT (Lord Scar- 
brough) and Lady SCARBROUGH when they received the 500 guests, and 
films of Indian life were shown in the Cinema Hall. At the speech- 
making which followed the President and the guests of honour were 
accompanied on the platform by Lady Scarbrough, Field-Marshal Lord 
Wavell and Lady Wavell, Marie Marchioness of Willingdon, Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, Lord Listowel, the High Commissioner for India (Mr. 
Krishna Menon), Mr. L. S. Amery, Sir John Woodhead, Sir Harry and 
Lady Lindsay, Sir Atul Chatterjee, and Sir Thomas Smith. The speeches 
were loudly and frequently applauded. 

The PRESIDENT (Lord Scarbrough), addressing the guests of honour, 
said : 

You have greatly honoured and pleased our Association by accepting 
our invitation and by giving us this opportunity to welcome you within a 
very few days of your return to this country. We appreciate that very 
much, and I would like to thank you for so generously giving to us one 
of the first and, I dare say, one of the few afternoons of your leisure. 

As you know, this is a gathering of the East India Association. Each 
of us who has come to welcome you here has some special link with 
India, either because it is his own country, or through service of some 
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kind, or through friends, or through some special cultural or other interest 
perhaps long pursued. With all of us, to apply a phrase of Lord 
Curzon’s, “the undying magic of India and its peoples remains.” ° 

The main purpose of our Association is, to-day, the same as it has been 
for eighty years and more—namely, “ the independent and disinterested 
advocacy and promotion of the welfare of the inhabitants of India gener- 
ally.” It is that overriding purpose which enables persons whose 
approaches to Indian problems may differ, and whose political views may 
not all be the same, to find on many occasions a common platform, and, 
on this occasion, as on other similar occasions in the past, to join together 
in welcoming a Viceroy and Governor-General on his return from dis- 
tinguished service to India and Great Britain. 

I cannot help thinking that our Association, by providing occasions of 
this kind, has helped to make us more humane than our ancestors, for the 
measure of welcome and gratitude which we offer to you today, which 
comes from persons with—may we claim?—some understanding of Indian 
problems, the short speeches which we shall inflict upon you, and the 
refreshment, humble though it may be, of which you will soon partake, 
that welcome which we provide today is in striking contrast to, and we 
trust is more bearable, than that which his countrymen provided for the 
first Governor-General at the end of his*great period of office. One 
hundred and sixty-three years have passed since Warren Hastings came 
home to be met with seven years’ trial in Westminster Hall; today we 
have arrived at another homecoming, very different, but one, also, which 
history will mark. 

I would guess, however, that none of the angels in heaven, in the past 
week since you left New Delhi, has begun to write the history of your 
period of office. It would, therefore, be immodest of me to step in where 
they have not yet trod. Indeed, we can all see that in the past fifteen 
months has come one of the great turning-points in Indian and British 
history, and with so vast a change a complete and fair judgment upon it 
should, I would say, be left to the wise, men of perhaps a hundred years 
hence, who will be able to see the effect of forces which are to us 
incalculable. 

But some things which are already above controversy can and should 
be said now. The task with which you were entrusted was quite unlike 
any of the tasks which fell to the lot of any of the thirty-three previous 
holders of the great office which you took up in March of last year. If 
their tasks might in a very general way be likened to the work of archi- 
tects—designing, building, preserving—yours might be described as the 
work of a surgeon who has been cailed in to carry out a great surgical 
operation at a critical stage. A surgical operation must leave behind 
some wounds, which time and careful handling may heal, but if it carries 
the patient through a very dangerous crisis, and if the patient lives, the 
surgeon has done a great work. 

In this operation in statecraft even those who may have disagreed with 
the diagnosis of the consultants acclaim the surgeon’s supreme skill, his 
quick, bold, perhaps vital decisions and the striking confidence and 
affection which he inspired. Very little of the story of the days of the 
transfer of power has yet been unfolded to us in this country, but, in spite 
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of that, to very interested onlookers—I expect all of us here were that— 
it was those qualities of yours that stood out and which exercised a 
solving influence on what appeared at the outset to be an almost im- 
possible task. Thankfulness—and some national pride—that the British 
champion in those formidable lists had such qualities at his command is 
uppermost in our minds as we greet you today. We were so conscious of 
the difficulty and complexity of your task; we are so grateful that it has 
been carried through with a large measure of goodwill. 

We want also to offer a very warm welcome to Lady Mountbatten. 
We know, or at least we have some little idea of it, how full and active 
she made her days in India and how much help she was able to bring to 
the Governor-General’s crowded hours, to Ministers in their heavy tasks, 
and to many humble folk. I have no doubt that there are countless 
people in India who will retain for mdny years to come a special memory 
of Lady Mountbatten. | 

There remains the future. We cannot foretell it; we do not direct it, 
but we still have our hopes for it. Setting all controversies aside, every 
one of us hopes that all the peoples in the sub-continent of India are set 
on the road to a great future, that peace will reign over their lands, and 
that moral and material progress will make the giant strides that they 
desire, and, too, that friendship and goodwill will remain between us and 
them. 

You, our guests of honour today, have done your best to make that SO, 
a fine and devoted best, and we offer you our gratitude—it springs from 
just an inkling of the nature of your task and from a recognition of the 
courage and skill with which you carried it out—and we say to you that 
it is a great privilege to welcome you to this gathering of ours on your 
return from your labours in India. : 


LORD MOUNTBATTEN ON THE TRANSITION PERIOD 

Earl MOUNTBATTEN said: l 

I should like on behalf of my wife and myself to express our deep 
sense of gratitude to the East India Association for honouring us at this 
reception this afternoon. ; 

I was in a slight quandary when I accepted the invitation because it 
involved speaking on India. I pointed out to Lord Scarbrough that it 
would be difficult, if not improper, for me to discuss in any detail what 
had occurred during the time I was a servant of free India. But he 
replied that on account of the limited size of the newspapers and the 
amount of positive news that comes through about India it would not be 
unwelcome if I spoke in some detail about the period of my Viceroyalty 
and more briefly on the constitutional period which followed. 

In March of last year when I was sworn in as Viceroy and Governor- 
General in Delhi, although I found there was no. space in the programme 
for a speech, I nevertheless did say a few words on that occasion in order 
fo convey a message to the people of India. I said I was under no 
illusion as to the immense difficulty of the task confronting me, and 
pointed out that this task could be brought to a successful conclusion 
only if there was the utmost goodwill from the greatest number of people. 
I asked India for that goodwill. During the course of my talk today I 
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hope you will see that I got a full measure of that goodwill, more than 
anyone could have expected or deserved. 

Before I left for India there were discussions in London with the Prime 
Minister and the India-Burma Committee of the Cabinet, and we agreed 
upon a programme or rather a time-table on how the transfer of power 
was to be handled. We came to the conclusion that my first six or 
seven months there should be spent in studying the problem on the spot. 
Before the end of 1947 I was to communicate back my proposals for the 
transier of power to enable legislation to be introduced early in 1948, so 
that the actual transfer could take place this month, June, 1948. 

When I got out to India I realized (as had so often been my past 
experience in war) that when one gets up to the front the situation looks 
a little different from the way it appeared in London. Į found that, 
although we in London had visualized the programme of transfer for 
June, 1948, to be moving at lightning speed, in India it was regarded as 
being much too slow. Everybody there was agreed on this point: the 
leaders, leading British officials, my staff advisers. Everybody was certain 
that an early and correct decision as well as an early announcement on 
the position would have to be made if we were going to arrest the increas- 
ing swing of the pendulum. There were riots and reprisals for riots. 
They had already occurred in three Provinces and had started in the 
North-West Frontier Province the month I arrived out there. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH PARTY LEADERS 


-Looking at the problem, the first thing that struck me (and an opinion 
which I have not changed) was that the right answer would have been to 
have kept a united India. 

The admirable Cabinet Mission Plan of 1946 was accepted by every 
party in India at one time or another, though never by all parties at the 
same time. It was, in fact, one of those plans that could be made to 
work only by the active will and co-operation of all parties. It could not 
be enforced on the people any more than one could force a horse to 
drink after it had been Jed to the water.. 

I started off by seeing as many of the leaders as I could. I went on 
hour after hour, day after day, and when I first had interviews with 
people like Gandhi, Jinnah, and Nehru I refused to talk business at all. 
I simply got to know them. They told me about their early days. 
Gandhi went right through his history in South Africa and his early days 
in London. Jinnah told me the tale of his life at the Bar in London. It 
was several hours before I would talk about India at all. But after we 
got to know one another and had made friends we were able to progress 
fairly quickly. I-soon realized that nothing I could do or say could 
deflect the Muslim League from its intention to insist absolutely on par- 
tition of the country. No other solution would have been peacefully 
accepted by the Muslim League. 

The next problem was to see if the Congress Party, who had always 
stood for united India, would be prepared to consider partition as the 
price for a quick transfer of power and the restoration of peace. The 
Congress Party have always stood for non-coercion, and they said that, 
provided that no non-Muslim majority community went into the partition 
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areas against its will, they would raise no objection., It was pointed out, 
that in the case of Provinces like the Punjab and Bengal partition would 
undeubtedly be involved. When this was put to Jinnah he was against 
the performance of a surgical operation on Provinces which had ancient 
histories of unity. A man was a Punjabi or a Bengali before he was a 
Muslim ora Hindu. I agreed. I said that the feeling invoked in his heart 
by the prospect of the partition of these Provinces was the feeling invoked 
in my heart and the heart of Congress against the partition of India itself. 
And so we went, as one might say, around the mulberry bush, always 
coming back to the same point. 


OPEN DIPLOMACY 


Having worked out the rough outline for partition and how it could be 
effected, the next problem was to find out whether or not this was really 
the will of the people. Of course, the right way to have found this out 
would have been to have taken a plebiscite on the basis of adult franchise, 
but that would have taken years, not months. The only alternative was 
to use the Legislative Assemblies, elected as recently as 1946 and pre- 
sumably, therefore, representing the will of the people. Now I will not go 
into the details, which were widely publicized, but I would point out that 
the Plan of June 3, 1947, wås a plan created by the process of open 
diplomacy. Its every. stage and every point was the result of frank dis- 
cussion with all the leaders. The Plan was not put on paper for several 
weeks, but I kept notes, and at every turn I spoke and tried to reconcile 
the different points of view and gain points of common ground. I am not 
going to pretend that the Plan of June 3 was ideal; I know it was far from 
satisfactory to all the parties concerned. But, on the other hand, it was 
quite impossible to give everybody complete satisfaction, for had that 
been possible my services would never have been required. Long ago 
the leaders would have found a solution for themselves without the 
tremendous turmoil and riots then going on in India. ; 


e 
THE SIKHS 


Although we were able to resolve the problem of the major communi- 
ties, we were left with the problem of one of the minor communities. As 
you know, the greatest community, the Hindu community, is just under 
300,000,000 strong. The Muslim community number just under 
100,000,000. Then come the Christians, and fourthly come the Sikhs, 
numbering ‘just under 6,000,000. They are small but very compact, a 
warlike and dominating race, and they live entirely in the Punjab. The 
week before I arrived Congress had put up a resolution on their behalf, 
which Lord Wavell passed to me, saying that they wished for the 
Punjab to be partitioned in accordance with the Muslim and non-Muslim 
majority areas. I naturally accepted that and assumed that the Sikhs 
knew what they were about. But I was greatly surprised to find upon 
examining the population map that by their own resolution they were 
proposing to bisect themselves into almost two equal halves. 

It was then too late to change the basis of partition, and if we were to 
adhere to the principles concerning Muslim and non-Muslim majority 
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areas, the principles accepted and conceded to both sides, only a miracle 
could have kept the Sikhs together in one part of India. Well, we were 
not able to work miracles and we did not find a solution. The best thing 
we were able to do was to arrange for the leaders, including the Sikh 
leaders, to nominate a Committee to produce the terms of reference for 


the Boundary Commissions so that the boundaries might be drawn up on 


lines acceptable to all those concerned. 


DECIDING THE DATE OF TRANSFER 


The next point that arose was: When was the transfer of power to take 
place? On that point there was absolutely no difference of opinion, at 
least no difference of opinion that made itself heard to me. Everybody 
wanted the greatest possible speed, everybody wanted the transfer of 
power to take place quickly. Indeed, why wait? For in waiting there 
would be the risk of continued and increasing riots. There would be 
increasing friction and difficulty in keeping together the Indian Coalition 
Government, of which I was virtually the Prime Minister, and which was 
then running along on completely divergent lines. So we went ahead and 
fixed a date. It took two years to separate Sind from Bombay. We 
separated 400,000,000 people in two and a half months. To do that we 
set up a Partition Council with an immense number of sub-committees, 
which settled and resolved matters in record time. 


° OVERCOMING A CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFICULTY 


But in spite of that I was still left with a major problem (I am coming 
back to the Plan itself}. How was I going to transfer power quickly to 
one or two nations or countries which had not yet got a Constitution of 
their own? One of them, it was true, had a Constituent Assembly, so 
that by June, 1948, they might perhaps have produced a Constitution. 
With regard to the other we did not know, theoretically at least, if it was 
Sven going to come into being. If it did it was not until August 15 that 
they would be able to set up a Constituent Assembly. It was a legal 
conundrum of the first magnitude, and a completely new element entered 
into the situation when we came to iry and solve this particular conun- 
drum, because the only solution I could see at the time was to continue to 
use the existing Constitution. That Constitution had been set up by the 
1935 Government of India Act, and was rightly claimed as being one of 
the most remarkable pieces of legislation of our time. It was said that 
upwards of 15,000 questions were answered about it by the Secretary of 
State for India, Sir Samuel Hoare, before the Joint Select Committee, and 
not a single clause of the Act had had to be changed. 

It was proposed that this should be amended in the way the future 
Dominion Governments would wish, and that they should be given the 
power to continue to amend the Act after the transfer of power. This 
was the only quick way of transfer, and they both readily accepted. I 
should like to add that I know of no other countries in the world today 
in the fortunate position of having a Constitution that is already a work- 
ing Constitution, but which can be amended by a stroke of the pen day 
by day to be made to work more agreeably to themselves. 
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TALKS WITH THE CABINET 


While all these discussions were going on between both parties in Delhi 
we must not forget that there was a third party in London. That third 
party was His Majesty’s Government, who were in fact constitutionally 
responsible. It was therefore clear that before the Plan could be finalized 
I should have to fly home and see His Majesty’s Government. I arrived 
on a Monday afternoon in May, and by tea-time I was hard at work with 
the India-Burma Committee of the Cabinet. I was able to give the new 
proposals for transfer to the Government, and I pointed out that they 
could be made to work only if the legislation went through that session, 
which had only two months to run. I was told that it would take seven 
or eight months before an important Act of that type could be drafted, 
passed through the committee stages. of both Houses, and then become 
law; if there was opposition it would take longer. I therefore said that, 
unless all my work in India was to be lost, this had to be passed within. 
two months or not at all. The Prime Minister was encouraging and tdld 
me that he would see what he could do. I came back the following day 
and found the Lord Chancellor and the Law Officers of the Crown in the 
Cabinet room. They had worked all night on the first rough draft of the 
Indian Independence Bill, and we went through it together at No. 10, 
Downing Street. 

As you know, that legislation was passed within two months, which 
must have been an all-time legislative record. It would not have been 
possible with opposition. The Prime Minister had authorized me to sée 
the leaders of the Opposition and to answer all their questions freely, and 
I was able to convince them that a speedy enactment was in the interests 
of the future of India and the good relations between India and this 
country, and that it was a national and not a party matter. As I have 
said, the measure passed through with the approval of both parties in 
Parliament before the end of the session, and so the Plan of June 3 
became a legal possibility. It was accepted by all the leaders, and by? 
August 15 we were able to transf&r power. 


THE INDIAN STATES PROBLEM 


Nevertheless, after June 3, and after having set up thePartition Council 
and the machinery to carry out this vast process, I was left with a 
problem the magnitude of which I had not appreciated before I went out 
there. I had not realized that it was going to be such a serious problem. 
What were we going to do with the 565 Indian States, with upwards of 
100,000,000 inhabitants? The only co-ordinating link in the overall 
administration of India was the fact that one and the same man always 
happened to hold the offices of Viceroy and Crown representative. By 
the Cabinet Mission statement of May 12, 1946, the States were to be- 
come independent sovereign states, and up to the middle of June I had 
not got an inkling of what we were going to do about these 565 States to 
avoid the greatest possible catastrophe one could imagine—to avoid 
transferring power to so many different units in a way which might throw 
the whole sub-continent into a state of chaos. 

The first thing it was necessary to do was to set up the machinery 
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whereby the future Dominion Governments could enter into negotiations 
with the rulers of the various States. I therefore proposed that we should 
set up two State Departments (now known as State Ministries), one*each 
for the impending Dominions of India and Pakistan. The main object 
was to negotiate agreements between the States and the future Dominions. 
In theory any State could remain independent or join either Dominion, 
but in practice there were, of course, geographical compulsions, and it 
was obviously necessary to consider the composition of the population. I 
made this very clear to a practically full house of the Chamber of Princes 
when I addressed them early in July, and all except three took my advice. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the future Deputy Prime Minister, took over 
the new Indian States Ministry. At the same time the new Secretaryship 
of this Ministry was taken over by my own Reforms Commissioner, and 


between the three of us and the Pakistan representatives we worked out a | 


proposal whereby the States would be offered the opportunity of acceding 
to the Dominion of their choice. 

The proposal was that their accession should be limited to the three 
subjects laid down in the original Cabinet Mission Plan, which were 


Defence, External Affairs, and Communications. In the case of Defence, - 


practically no State wished to conduct its own defence, and indeed no 
State could really do so. Therefore there*was no particular difficulty in 
getting over that point. That led us to the question of External Affairs. 
This was inextricably linked with the question of Defence: Although one 
or two of the largest States might have liked to have their own ambas- 
sadors, obviously that would have been’ a waste of money, and so they 
nearly all accepted the proposal on that point. On the question of 


Communications the matter was very vital, since it affected the very life- ` 


blood of the sub-continent, and obviously they had to come to an under- 
standing with the Central Governments. So an instrument of accession 
was drawn up. It was amended, discussed, and re-amended by a full 
meeting of the Chamber of Princes held during the last week of July in 
“Delhi. It was finalized before the end of July, and practically all the 
States signed up before August 15. “Out of the 565 States, the vast 
majority acceded to the Dominion of India. The remainder, with the 
exception of three of them, acceded to the Dominion of Pakistan. 


JUNAGADH 
With regard to the three exceptions, the first was the State of Junagadh. 


The strong advice I had given to the effect that the States should join up | 
in accordance with geographical compulsions and the wishes of the , 
majorities of their populations was not taken. Junagadh, with its 82 per ' 


cent. Hindu population and 18 per cent. Muslim population, joined up 

with Pakistan. As you know, a plebiscite has been held since that time, 
-and as a result of an overwhelming majority it has joined up with India, 
and India has offered to allow U.N.O. to conduct a further plebiscite, if 
desired, to show whether the result of the first one was correct. 


KASHMIR 


The second State that did not take my advice was the State of Kashmir. 
In the case of Kashmir I went up personally and saw the Maharaja. I 
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spent four days with him in July, and on every one of those four days I 
persisted with the same advice: “ Ascertain the will of your people by 
any-‘means and join whichever Dominion your people wish you to join by 
August 14 this year.” He did not do that, and what happened can be 
seen. Had he acceded to Pakistan before August 14 the future Govern- 
ment of India had allowed me to give His Highness an assurance that no 
objection whatever would be raised by them. Had His Highness acceded 
to India by August 14, Pakistan did not then exist, and therefore could 
not have interfered. The only trouble that could have been raised was by 
non-accession to either side, and this was unfortunately the very course 
followed by the Maharaja. l 


HYDERABAD 


The third State I have referred to. was Hyderabad, by far the biggest 
State in India as far as population is concerned. It is not quite so large 
as Kashmir, which has an area of just over 84,000 square miles, but the 
population is 17,000,000. It consists of 14 per cent. Muslim and 86 "per 
cent. Hindu. We had long discussions in trying to bring about a solution 
for this great State, and these discussions continued until about ten days 
ago. Sir Walter Monckton, Constitutional Adviser to the Nizam, came to 
all these discussions and was* absolutely first class, because, while being 
completely loyal to the ruler of Hyderabad, he proved himself to be a 
high-minded humanitarian. His one object was the same as mine— 
namely, to find a solution which would avoid friction and possible conse- 
quent bloodshed. ° 

The Government of India proved itself to be very high-minded, in my 
opinion, and was anxious to find a solution. It was heart-breaking to 
Sir Walter Monckton and myself, quite apart from the people now left 
with the responsibility in India, that the final proposals were not accepted 
by Hyderabad. I am very sorry that has happened, and can only hope 
and pray that a peaceable solution will be found there after all. 


THE PUNJAB TROUBLES 


That is all I have to say about the period during which I was Viceroy, 
and I have gone a little beyond it. As for the constitutional period, as I 
said. at the beginning, I was the servant of the Government of India, and 
it is not my business to discuss the way they have conducted their affairs 
beyond saying this: The Government of India came into power at a very 
difficult time, at a time when massacres had started in the Punjab, which 
spread to Delhi, and the situation was practically out of hand. Any 
government would have had the greatest difficulty in maintaining control 
under the conditions facing them. This Government rose magnificently 
to the occasion. An Emergency Committee of the Cakinet was formed, 
and they dealt with matters in an admirable and speedy way at their daily 
meetings. 

My wife took on the work of the co-ordination of all welfare bodies 
and voluntary relief organizations in India, and did, if I may say so, a 
most amazing job. All the way through she has been of the utmost 
value, because she was able to succeed in tapping a very great source of 
strength in India which hitherto had been hardly touched. I refer to the 
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women of India. My wife was able to make friends.of.the wives and 
daughters and friends of the leaders. She was able to do a great deal 
when .the trouble started with the refugees. I have spoken about the 
goodwill in India, and that goodwill is really wonderful. There has been 
a warmness of heart, and they have been ready to pay tribute and express 
gratitude for anything she-has done. In the refugee camps during the 
last week, people who had lost everything scraped together their annas so 
that one of them could travel by train to bring up their pathetic little 
gifts which they had made themselves—anything, just as a tribute to show 
they were grateful. 


THE SERVICES 


I must mention the Indian Civil Service, which is now nearly 100 per ` | 


cent. Indian. There are a few Britishers left, but not many. They have 
been absolutely magnificent, and the professional administrators have 
carried on loyally and efficiently. There have been far too few of them, 
because, do not forget, a democracy always requires more Civil Service 
administrators. They have been greatly overworked, but they have done 
an absolutely first-class job, which has not yet been fully recognized by 
the country as a whole. 

X e 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND Mr. NEHRU `» 


Finally, I would like to mention Gandhiji. It is impossible to convey 
what his death has meant to India, but I will say that it did one thing. 
The shock pulled the country together in a most wonderful way. That 
effect still exists to a large extent, but, make no mistake, his absence is 
acutely felt. He was the father of the nation in every sense of the word. 
Everybody from the Prime Minister downwards went to him for advice, 
and he held together all the threads of that great country. His passing 
away caused a particularly heavy burden to be placed on the Prime 
Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, a man admirably fitted to deal with that 
burden. I have no doubt that he is ene of the great men, not of this 
time only, but of any time. Apart from that, he is one of the most 
delightful and entertaining people one could ever wish to have as a friend. 
I have great faith in him, knowing that he is a really wise and balanced 
statesman who is very well fitted for the responsibilities he has to bear. 

I am certain that India is going from strength to strength. She is 
bound to face the most appalling difficulties, which are absolutely inevit- 
able with the sudden accession of self-government and partition at a time 


when there are such immense difficulties in every part of the world. - 


Nevertheless, I maintain that she is going from strength to strength. The 
good feeling that India has for this country has never been higher, and 
nothing short of criminal lunacy in this country would wish to destroy 

that good feeling. It is there, whatever the future holds, I hope for good. 


Lapy MOUNTBATTEN 


The Countess of MOUNTBATTEN yielded to the request of the President 
to speak. She thanked all present for their very generous and charming 
welcome to her as well as to her husband, and added: I think he deserves 
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everything that has been. said. I do not. I will confess he has always 
been my number one pin-up boy. I will tell you one thing that both he 
and I feel; that is that it has been heart-warming this afternoon to have 
been surrounded by all of you who have given so many years of your 
lives to the service of India. Your contribution has meant so much to 
what has been achieved in India, and your love for that great country, 
like ours, has been so very real. 

We have been asked two questions since arriving back in England. 
The first has been: Are we glad to be back in this country? Of course 
we are glad to be back in this grand little country with all its dear people. 
The other question was: Were we sad at having to leave India? Again 
the answer is surely obvious. We were very sad indeed to leave a country 

+of which we had grown so fond, and we were heart-broken to leave the 

people who had given us such unbelievable generosity of spirit, con- 
fidence, and trust, and real inspiration as well as true friendship and, 
indeed, affection. 

Anything that has been accomplished has been because of the wonder- 
ful way we have been received by the people of India. That has been 
something for which we shall always feel grateful. 


THE HIGH® PRIVILEGE OF SERVICE 


It has been a high privilege to me to serve India in my own small way 
and to have been of some help to my husband in his ceaseless labours. 
What I have valued more than anything else has been the way that the 
people, in the length and breadth of that great country, have accepted 
me. They have allowed me to work with them as a comrade, and their 
example of courage and devotion to duty and service has been something 
I shall never forget. I think the bonds that exist between the people of 
India and the Mountbattens will never be broken, because their feeling 
for our country is more precious and true now than it has ever been 
before. We have come back feeling rather humble and very grateful ta, 
the people of India for what they have done for us.: They have given us 
a glimpse of their glorious heritage. 

We were with them at the moment of their greatest rejoicing and 
achievement on that wonderful day, August 15 last. We were also with 
them at the moment of India’s, and indeed the world’s,” greatest calamity 
—at Gandhiji’s death. So we have joined in their sorrows and their joys, 
their disappointments and hopes, and we have been grateful for that 
privilege. 

My husband has referred to India’s magnificent Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and I would like to say what an inspiration he has 
been to all of us who have tried to help him in the past difficult months. 
He has been an inspiration to the doctors and nurses, to the welfare 
workers, and to the refugees themselves. I shall always remember the 
help and courage and the wise counsel he gave to me and to my colleagues 
at all times. 

Again I thank you.for the very generous and charming welcome you 
have given to us both. 


THE BRITISH-INDIAN ARMY: THE LAST PHASE 


By FIELD-MARSHAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK, G.C.B., G.C.LE., 
C.S.L, D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Wagen I was honoured by an invitation to speak to you on this subject, 
I doubted my ability to deal with so big a theme in so short a time. 
These doubts still assail me, and all I propose to do is to try to outline 
the great part played by the old Indian Army in the building up and 
protection of the British Empire and Commonwealth, and then briefly to 
describe how it came to its end last year. ` 
Before I begin, I would like to stress that the story of the Indian Army, 

as we knew it, is the story of the British officers of that Army, by whom 
it was raised, trained, and commanded in peace and war throughout its 
long life. 

`The Army of British India, long known as the Indian Army, was born 
over 200 years ago, when the Honourable East India Company began 
forming locally recruited armed guards for protection of its factories and 
depots. These bands were at first commanded by Indians and generally 
provided. their own weapons. In fact, they were based on a hire contract 
system, and elements of this system persisted in the. Indian Army for 
many years after it had become regularized and regimented. Slowly but 
sarely these local corps of watchmen grew in number and strength and 
gradually developed into regular troops, clothed, armed, and organized 
after the manner of the great European armies of the day. They were 
officered by Europeans, chiefly but not always British, who steadily began 
to take the place of the original native commanders and eventually came 
to form a regularly constituted body of officers, comparable to those of 
the British Regular Army. 
e But even to the end there remained one great difference between the 
British and the Indian Armies: the number of officers in an Indian 
regiment has always been much fewer than in a similar unit of the British 
army—generally- less than half. This meant that the Indian Army officer, 
besides having to master the language spoken by his men, had to assume 
greater responsibility at a much earlier age than his counterpart in the 
British Army, and had also to work harder! In fact, the officers of the © 
Indian Army were probably as a whole more professional in their out- 
look, and this difference was accentuated by the fact that practically all 
of them depended entirely on their pay for a livelihood. This was by no 
means always true of the officers of the British Army. 


THE PRESIDENCY ARMIES 


It is well known that the: Indian Army of our day had its origin in 
three quite separate and independent Presidency armies—those of- Bom- 
bay, Madras, and Bengal. Each of these armies originally had its own 
commander-in-chief and headquarters staff. Nevertheless, as early as 
1748. there seems to have been, at least in name, a commander-in-chief 
in India—Major Stringer Lawrence, who is sometimes called “ the Father. 
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of the Indian Army.” If his portrait which used to hang in my study in 
Delhi is a faithful portrayal, he was certainly a redoubtable parent! 

Gradually the three Presidency Armies, each complete and self-con- 
tained with horse, foot, and artillery, grew in stature and gained experi- 
ence in the wars-of the British for the consolidation of their rule 
in India, as well as in campaigns across the seas from India con- 
nected with our imperial wars. This expansion and development took 
place under the general direction of a long line of commanders-in-chief in 
India, fifty-nine in all, whose tenure of office covered the best part of two 
centuries. They included, to name but a few, names famous in our his- 
tory, such as Clive, Cornwallis, Lake, Gough, Napier, Colin Campbell, 
Roberts, Kitchener, Birdwood, and Chetwode. One great name, possibly 
the greatest of all, is missing from the list—that of Wellesley, the “ Sepoy 
General,” who never became commander-in-chief in India. 


WARS OF CONSOLIDATION 


The three armies of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, sometimes singly, 
sometimes together, fought generally with credit all through the early 
wars of the British in India. These included Clive’s campaigns against 
the French in the south, the struggle against Hyder Ali in Mysore, the 
long wars to break the power Of the Mahratta Empire, the ill-starred ex- 
peditions against the Amirs of Kabul in the north, the campaigns in Sind, 
and, finally, the wars against the Sikhs for the conquest of the Punjab. 

Then came the tragedy of 1857, after which the Sepoy ceased to serve 
John Company and became a soldier of the Queen. The amalgamation 
of the original three Presidency Armies may be said to have been com- 
pleted in 1902 when Lord Kitchener renamed and renumbered their corps 
and regiments: so that all stood on one list. 

' Before leaving this very hurried survey of the part played by Indian 
soldiers and their British officers in the consolidation of our rule in India, 
mention must be made of the unending struggle undertaken by the Army, 
to restrain the Pathan tribes of the North-West Frontier. These “small 

. wars,” which began as far back as the middle of the last century and have 

continued ever since until the partition on August 15 last year, took up a 

tremendous amount of the time and energy of the Indian Army and left 

an indelible mark on its training and outlook. The story of these fierce 

little campaigns, fought usually in conditions of great hardship, form a 

great part of the regimental histories of the Indian Army. 

In all these wars of the British in India the Sepoy fought side by side 
with his British comrades of the British Army and, in earlier days, with 
those of the European regiments of the East India Company, later ab- 
sorbed into the British Army. Thus was forged that firm bond of mutual 
respect and regard which was later to stand them and the Empire in such 
good stead in two great wars for survival. 


A 


WARS OF THE EMPIRE 


For the last two hundred years Indian soldiers and their British officers 
havé fought in wars throughout the Empire. They have left their dead 
alongside those of the British on many hard-fought fields in Asia, Africa, 
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and Europe. The story of their exploits in these campaigns outside India 
is a fascinating one, which should stir the blood of every Briton. 


| 


- Even before the dawn of the nineteenth century Indian Sepoys had ' 


crossed the sea—the “ Kala Pani”—to fight Britain’s battles in Ceylon 
and Malaya, and also in Arakan, that once little-known tract of hill and 
jungle which became world-famous in the last war, largely because of the 


deeds of the successors of those Indian soldiers who first went there so 


many years ago. 
But the real story of the overseas campaigns of the Indian Army began 
in 1801. In that year Indian troops were sent to Egypt to help to save 


Europe from domination by Napoleon. It is on record that they set a | 


high standard of soldierly behaviour, which has been well maintained ever 
since wherever they have served. Indian troops also shared in the ex- 
peditions to Bourbon, Java, and Sumatra in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century. - 

The Madras and Bengal armies were heavily involved in the wars 
which ended in the annexation of Burma to India, which began with the 
Burma War of 1824 and ended with that of 1889. In 1840 soldiers of the 


Bengal and Madras armies formed part of a British expedition to China, | 
although India was herself at that time engaged in a war in Afghanistan. - 


A large contingent of the Bombay armyetook a conspicuous part in the 
war against Persia in 1856 and 1857, in which the Indian Army won its 
first Victoria Cross. A notable feat in this war was the breaking of a 
Persian square by a squadron of the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. The 
Indian Army was represented in the field in China for the second time 
when Punjab and Madras units went there as part of a British ex- 
peditionary force in 1860. 

The Bombay army again had its turn of overseas service in 1867 when 
it furnished the greater part of the Indian contingent in the war in Abys- 
sinia. The prowess shown by the Indian soldier in this arduous cam- 
paign, in what was then practically unknown country, was to be repeated 


*again there in 1941 against the Italians. When war with Russia threat- 


ened in 1878 troops drawn from all three Presidency armies were sent 
to Malta to strengthen British power in the Mediterranean. Four years 
later an Indian force went to Egypt and helped Lord Wolseley to crush 
Arabi Pasha at Tel-el-Kebir, which was to become well known to many 
thousands of Indian soldiers as a rest camp in the last war. 

The Sepoy was again in Africa in 1885 when an Indian brigade was sent 
to Suakin to help to crush the revolt of the Mahdi, and became involved 


in the fierce encounter of Tofrek. Another Indian brigade went to Suakin - 


again in 1896 to help in the reconquest of the Sudan by Lord Kitchener, 
but this time there was no fighting. 

From 1884 up to the beginning of the first world war in 1914 Indian 
soldiers were almost continuously employed in Somaliland and Kenya in 


1902 Indian soldiers played but a small part, a few only of them being 
employed in remount duties. A number of their British officers, how- 
ever, took an active part in the fighting, three of them winning the Vic- 


. support of local British authority. In the South African War of 1899- 


toria Cross. In 1900 the Indian Army participated in a campaign in’ 


China for the third time in its history and compared very favourably in 


T 
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efficiency and behaviour with the representatives of the many foreign 
armies who gathered to punish the Boxers. The British contingent in 
this Campaign was commanded by an Indian Army officer—General 
Gaselee. This was the last major overseas expedition in which the Indian 
Army was engaged before the outbreak of the world war in 1914, though 
Indian infantry battalions were employed between 1909 and 1914 in 
helping the Royal Navy to put down gun-running activities in the 
Persian Gulf. 

I hope that this brief and bald account of the share taken by the 
Indian Army in the wars of the Empire throughout the last century 
has not been a mere recital of facts already known to you. If it has, I 
apologize. My object in giving it was to record the extent to which the 
Empire relied on the Indian Army in this period of expansion and con- 
solidation. 

THE WARS FOR, SURVIVAL 


Although thirty years have passed since the end of the first world war, 
I do not think that the great part played in it by the Indian Army can 
have been forgotten. The despatch of the Indian divisions to France at a 
most critical time and the valour with which they fought in conditions to 
which they were totally unaccustomed are still fresh in our memories. 
The attempt by the Turks to cross the Suez Canal and seize Egypt for 
the Germans was foiled almost entirely by the efforts of Indian troops. 
The armies employed in Mesopotamia to prevent the enemy gaining con- 
trolof the Persian Gulf and so threatening our sea lines of communication 
in the Indian Ocean were drawn predominantly from India. In Palestine, 
too, Allenby’s final defeat of the Turks was made possible largely by the 
aid of Indian troops and particularly of the Indian cavalry. In East 
Africa also Indian Army units took a leading share in the clearing of 
British East Africa and in the conquest of German East Africa. At 
Tsingtao in China, in Somaliland, in the Aden hinterland, in South and 
Fast Persia, and as far away from India as the Cameroons in West ý 
Africa Indian soldiers, led as always by their British officers, were to be 
found helping in one way or another to defeat the Germans and so pre- 
serve the world from slavery. 

At the same time, throughout the four years of war, the Indian Army 
had to go on with its never-ending task of defending the North-West 
Frontier and of keeping the tribesmen in order. At the end of the war 
Indian troops had penetrated to Salonika, to the Bosphorus, and to the 
shores of the Black Sea, and every man of them was a volunteer—truly 
a remarkable record. 

In the second world war, so far the greatest of all wars, the record of 
the Indian Army was even more illustrious than in the first world war. 
The twenty years between the two wars had been well spent by the British 
officers of the Indian Army in preparing their men for what was to come. 
During this period zeal and professional enthusiasm were at their highest 
pitch and the officers spared neither time nor trouble to gain the con- 
fidence of their men, to educate them up to a standard far higher than 
had ever before been attempted, and to make them efficient in their pro- 
fession. No one who knows anything of what the Indian Army achieved 
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in this last war will deny that these exertions and devotion were repaid - 
a hundredfold. 

The Sepoy, to give him his old and honoured name, bore his full share 
in helping the Commonwealth and its Allies to save the world from 
slavery once again. I need not remind you of the deeds of the Indian 
divisions and units in Abyssinia, Eritrea, the Western Desert, Malaya, 
Syria, Iraq, Italy, Assam and Burma, and in the Dutch East Indies. It 
is a truly wonderful record, and I hope it will not be long before the 
story appears in print in popular form. Over two million soldiers of 
India, every one of them a volunteer, served in this war’and in so doing 
made for the Indian Army a reputation second to none -amongst the 
armies of the world. I think myself that in this terrible struggle the 
Indian soldier reached his greatest heights, and I am sure that, in those 
_ desperate years, the ties of comradeship and affection between him and 
his British officers reached their height. How close those ties were and 
how enduring they became only those who have had the honour of 
serving with Indian soldiers can know. 


THE LAST PHASE 


I will now tell you very briefly about the last phase in the life of this 
magnificent army created by British officers. For some time before Japan 
surrendered, J, as Commander-in-Chief in India, had been faced with the 
task of planning the future Army of India. 

In approaching this problem we had no option but to assume that not 
only would India remain within the British Commonwealth of Nations 
but also that she would continue to be united as a single entity, whatever 
shape her future government might take. At that time the partition of 
the country, and the setting up of an independent Pakistan was not 
thought to be within the sphere of practical politics. In any event it was 
SO problematical as to De useless as a basis for practical scientific 
* planning. 

Not only had we to try to work out the nature and size of the Army 
likely to be needed by India, but we had also to take into account the 
fact that this army would also certainly have to be officered very largely, 
if not entirely, by Indian officers. 

This question of the “nationalization ” of the officer cadre of the Indian 
Army was one of extreme difficulty and caused us much anxiety. At the 
end of the war there were some 22,000 officers in the Indian Army. Of 
these about 13,500 were British. Of the 8,500 or so Indian officers, some 
500 only were regular officers, commissioned before the war, trained at 
Sandhurst or Dehra Dun. Amongst this small nucleus of professional 
soldiers there were some very good officers indeed, as has been amply 
proved by their records in the war, both in command and on the staff. 

The point I wish to make is that there were very few of them; India 
- cannot be blamed for this. We must take the responsibility that there 
were not more of them. The remaining 8,000 Indian officers were all 
emporary officers, commissioned and hurriedly trained during the war to 
meet the urgent demands of the moment and all with less than eight 
years’ service as officers. It was not their fault that they lacked the train- 
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ing and background we considered essential for the making of a good 
regular officer in peace. It is much harder to be a reasonably good junior 
officer in peace than it is in war. 


NATIONALIZATION 


When the Executive Council of the Governor-General was “ national- 
ized ” in 1946 and I handed over my portfolio as Defence Member of 
Council to an Indian member, it soon became apparent that the national- 
ization of the officer cadre of the Army would need to be greatly 
accelerated if the wishes of the Indian political leaders were to be met. 
At my suggestion, therefore, a Nationalization Committee, composed 
chiefly of Indian public men, was-set up to examine the ways and means 
by which this might be done. It was.not long before it became evident 
that the Cabinet and the Committee had set their hearts on complete 
“nationalization” by June, 1948, the date agreed upon for the handing 
over of power by the British to India. My advisers and I accordingly přo- 
duced a comprehensive and detailed plan to give effect to this desire, and 
this was accepted, practically without reservation, by the Nationalization 
Committee. It was obvious to us from the start that, unless a serious 
breakdown was to be risked, practically all the pre-war regular Indian 
officers, however junior some of them might be, would be needed to fill 
the higher command and staff appointments. This meant that no battalion 
or regimental commander would have more than eight years’ commis- 
sioned service. This was not a prospect which could be viewed with 
equanimity, and I advised the Government accordingly. The position in 
respect of what the Army calls technical officers was even worse; it was 
estimated that from 2,000 to 2,500 such officers would be needed to replace 
the British element. ‘The training of a “technical” officer takes from one 
to five years, and there was no obvious-source from which the number 
required could. be obtained. 

Despite these doubts and difficulties, however, we pressed forward with® 
our plans, and determined to do oùr best to put them into effect. 


EFFECTS OF PARTITION 


Then, with startling suddenness, came the proposal tO partition India. 
Thus, almost instantaneously, our whole problem was entirely changed. 
All our plans for nationalization by June, 1948, became completely 
obsolete, and the deliberations of the Nationalization Committee so much 
waste paper. We had now a new and, I think, unique problem to solve— 
that of splitting in the course of a few months an old-established firmly 
knit and completely integrated Army of India into two separate and com- 
pletely independent armies. 

In this paper I have dealt only with the Army, but here, in passing, I 
would like to say that my advisers and I at armed forces headquarters in 
Delhi were faced with the problem of splitting the Royal Indian Navy 
and the Royal Indian Air Force also, as these too were under my com- 
mand. The problems involved in the division of these two services were 
just as delicate and complex as were those connected with the splitting of 
the Army. 
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We lost no time in putting our proposals to the Government, for we | 
realized only too well the dangers involved in any loosely constructed or 
unbalanced plan. Primarily, we were concerned to ensure a peaceable and 
equable division of the Indian Army, so long accustomed to live in peace 
and harmony within itself and to look on itself as one and indivisible 
under the wise and tolerant guidance of its British officers. Secondly, I 
had to satisfy myself that I could assure the chiefs of staff and the Cabinet 
in Britain that, in the critical months which lay ahead, the British officers 
of the Indian armed forces would not be placed in invidious or impossible 
positions. 


PLANNING FOR DIVISION 


Our proposals were based on the setting up of three purely professional 
sub-committees, one for each of the three services. Each of these had a 
senior British officer as chairman, with Hindu and Muslim officers in equal 
number and a few British officers, carefully selected for their knowledge 
and experience, as members. The Indian and Pakistani officers, who were 
to represent their respective Dominions, were chosen with equal care and 
approved by the political heads of each of the two great communities. In ` 
their workings these sub-committees followed the principle that the 
Dominion officers should tackle each problem and, if possible, reach agree- 
ment amongst themselves, the British officers standing by and confining 
themselves to giving help and advice when required. 

- On the next level came the Armed Forces Reconstruction Committee, 
of which I, as Commander-in-Chief, and later as Supreme Commander, 
was chairman. Its members were the Flag Officer commanding the 
Royal Indian Navy, the Chief of the General Staff and the Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the Air Forces in India, to whom were 
added two senior civil servants, one Muslim and one Hindu, to repre- 
sent the two Dominions. The A.F.R.C., as it was called, carefully con- 
esidered every recommendation of the service sub-committees, accepted or 
amended them, and then submitted them for approval to the Joint Defence 
Council, which before August 15 was called the Partition Council, with 
the Viceroy in the chair. In actual fact, the Council accepted without 
serious reservation practically all the recommendations of the A.F.R.C. 
and its three sub-committees, except in the matter of the division of the 
reserves of stores and the ordnance factories, of which more later. The 
unanimity and concord which marked the deliberations of the service sub- 
committees were indeed remarkable in view of the extreme communal 
- tension prevailing at the time, and are a tribute to the training and common 
sense of the officers, Indian and British, who served on them. 

The splitting of the Army was a complex and delicate business; no one 
had any illusions on this score. Some of the infantry and artillery regi- 
ments were already “class ” regiments—that is to say, they were, except — 
for their British and Indian officers, composed entirely of Muslims or 
Hindus. These units presented few problems, as they could be allotted, 
more or less as they stood, to one Dominion or the other. This was true 
also of the artillery, infantry and engineer units recruited from Madras, 
which though they numbered many Southern Indian Muslims in their 
ranks, unquestionably belonged to India. One of the most useful charac- 
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teristics of the Madras soldier is his indifference to caste and religious 
prejudice. 

It happened that there were no purely Muslim infantry regiments, though 
there were several such Hindu or’ Sikh units, including, of course, the 
numerous battalions of Gurkha Rifles. This meant that all the infantry 
battalions of the new Pakistan Army had to be built up from companies 
extracted from the “mixed ” regiments, practically all recruited from the 
Punjab. : 

The cavalry or armoured corps regiments were all “mixed” units, 
having squadrons each composed of a separate class; these regiments had 
all to be taken to pieces and reformed as Hindu or Muslim units. The 
Indian artillery, which had undergone a tremendous expansion during the 
war and now included all types, except heavy artillery, had some all one- 
class regiments and some mixed; tHese latter had to be sorted out 
in the same way as the cavalry and infantry. The sappers and miners 
also, the engineers of the Indian Army, were all mixed except for the 
Madras Sappers, and needed complete reorganization. . The same applied 
to the Signal Corps, which, because of the multiplicity of its “trades,” 
presented special difficulties. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


The division of the administrative services, such as the Medical and 
Veterinary Services, the Pay Service, the Ordnance Services, the Electrica] 
and Mechanical Engineering Corps, and the Supply branch of the Royal 
Indian Army Service Corps, was a complex and difficult business. All 
these services were almost completely recruited on a technical basis. Men 
were not posted as in the “ combat arms,” to a particular unit or establish- 
ment because of their race or class, but for their technical qualifications. 

The whole life of the Army depended on the day-to-day efficient func- 
tioning of these services, whose task it was to pay, feed, clothe, equip and 
house it, and to give it medical care and keep its vehicles on the road. 
These functions were exercised through hundreds of hospitals, depots, 
offices and workshops scattered over the length and breadth of the sub- 
continent; the fact that the Army was being partitioned did not mean that 
these could cease to do their daily tasks, even for a moment. So this 
splitting of the administrative services demanded the most far-sighted and 
meticulous planning, if the Army was not to suffer hardship and loss of 
efficiency in the process. Any breakdown might have had serious dis- 
ciplinary consequences at a time when passions were running high and - 
communal feeling was becoming daily more bitter. Naturally, this division 
of the administrative services, which entailed an individual sorting out of 
all the many thousands of officers and men involved and not, as in the 
“ combat arms,” a mere reshuffling of units, came last on our programme. 

The re-sorting of the “combat arms” was gravely hindered and delayed 
by the need to keep troops of one dominion in the territories of the other 
in order to protect refugees and the migrating millions in the Punjab. 

Nevertheless, reconstitution went with unexpected smoothness, thanks 
to the devoted efforts of those responsible, and by September the service 
sub-committees had virtually completed their task, though it still remained 
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for the executive service headquarters to give effect to their recommenda- 


tions as approved by the Joint Defence Council. 


STORES AND MUNITIONS 


All this time Supreme Commander’s Headquarters had been steadily 
running down in strength, and this imposed a severe and steadily increas- 
ing strain on those who remained. All Dominion officers were posted 
away to the two new headquarters being set up in India and Pakistan, and 
when these were ready to receive them, various branches of staff activity, 
such as “ training,” “ operations,” “ intelligence,” and “ recruiting,” were 
transferred to them from the old general headquarters. 

The A.F.R.C. failed in one important part of its task—the fair division 
of the reserves of stores and munitions and of the ordnance factories. The 
bulk of these reserves and all the ordnance factories were in India. The 
A.F.R.C. and its service sub-committees put forward simple proposals 
stitch as usually spring from the simple military mind, for the division of 
these assets; their object was to ensure that each of the new Dominion 
armies should have a reasonable chance of remaining efficient in peace 
and of expanding in emergency. These did not find favour, however, 
with the Indian representatives on thee Joint Defence Council, who 
thought that these tangible assets should be divided: in the same ratio as 
the financial assets to be shared between the two Dominions. Naturally 
Pakistan would have none of this, as she had practically no reserves of 
equipment or stores from which to maintain her Army. 


END OF SUPREME COMMAND 


Attempts to compose this difference failed, and it was obvious that 
Supreme Commander’s Headquarters could not go on functioning unless 
it could count on the full support and cordial co-operation of both 


 ominions. I had originally hoped that it would be possible to close 


down my headquarters in February pr March, 1948, and this, in my 
opinion, was a reasonable estimate of the time needed to complete the 
work of reconstitution as it should have been completed. In view of the 
situation which arose, however, in October, 1947, I was compelled to 
represent to His Majesty’s Government that it was not possible for 
Supreme Commander’s Headquarters to continue to perform any useful 
function, and to suggest that it should be dissolved at an early date. 

His Majesty’s Government accepted my suggestions and communiéated 
them to the two Dominion Governments. The matter was discussed at a 
meeting of the Joint Defence Council at Lahore, at which the Indian repre- 
sentatives accepted the proposal, while the Pakistan members vehemently 
opposed it. The result, however, was a foregone conclusion, as no neutral 
organization such as ours could possibly work unless it had the full trust 
and confidence of both Dominions. 

So Supreme Commander’s Headquarters came to an end on Novem- 
ber 30, 1947. It was a sad finish for those of us who had striven faith- 
fully and impartially to produce the best results for both the new Armies. 
But we had no sense of failure and there was no question of our having 
failed. The fact that six months after we laid down the burden the Armies 
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of ‘India and Pakistan appear to be efficient and contented bears witness 
to our success. The fact that this unique task of dividing a great Army 
was accomplished with commendable restraint in the midst of the most 
bitter and bloody communal strife is surely a fine testimonial to those 
British officers who, having built it up through the centuries, had then to 
break it up in less than six short months. 

Those who knew the close, almost brotherly, ties which existed between 
their men and the British officers of the old Indian Army will realize how 
tragic and almost unbearable this division was to these officers. All the 
more credit to them, therefore, for the unswerving loyalty and efficiency 
with which they turned their energies to destroying what had been their 
life’s work. Their conduct and bearing throughout this testing time were 
characteristic of the British officer at his best. 

They deserve well of their country, and I am sure that all of them are 
proud and glad to have been a “ Sepoy Officer.” I know that I am. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER . 


A JOINT meeting of the East India Association with the Overseas League 
was held at Overseas House, Park Place, S.W.1, on Tuesday, June 22, 
1948, with CAPTAIN CyRIL FALLS, Chichele Professor of Military History, 
University of Oxford, presiding. Field-Marshal Sir CLAUDE AUCHINLECK, 
G.C.B., G.C.I.E., C.S.L, D.S.O., O.B.E., read a paper entitled “The British- 
Indian Army: The Last Phase.” po 

The CHAIRMAN said that the meeting had been promised an address of 
the greatest interest on the last phase of the old Indian Army, and he 
understood that it included a very brief sketch on its previous history. 
No one was better qualified to talk about that last phase, intensely 
dramatic, in a sense tragic, because it was always tragic when great insti- 
tutions died, even when the development of world affairs had made their 
end inevitable, and even when it seemed possible that there might arise 


from their ashes new institutions which would win glory in their turn,- - 


than Sir Claude Auchinleck. 

After the reading of the paper the CHAIRMAN said that he did not know 
why he should have been given the great honour of acting as Chairman 
to Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, because he had not any ties 
whatever with India. He had, however, one link with Sir Claude, and 
that was Ulster. He believed he was right in saying that Sir Claude’s 


. grandfather was Rector of the little parish in County Fermanagh in the 


churchyard of which his own parents were buried. His memory as a boy 
and as a very young man went back to Captain D. Auchinleck, who was 
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one of his father’s best friends and who fell at an early stage of the First 
World War, but whose branch of the family was still in the good cqunty 
of Tyrone. One other link was that in the regiment of which Field- 
Marshal Auchinleck was till recently Colonel the speaker served in a very 
much humbler capacity—the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. Ulster had 
always produced a crop of distinguished soldiers, the first of whom 
fought, not for England, but against her. The most famous was Hugh 
O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone; then came his highly efficient nephew, Owen 
Roe O’Neill. But there had never been such a cluster as in the late war: 
five field-marshals—Dill, Alanbrooke, Alexander, Montgomery, and 
Auchinleck. It did not look, even now, as if the vine was exhausted. 
He would mention his friend Sir Charles Keightley, one of the youngest 
British soldiers ever to command an army corps in the field, who came 
from Lisburn. He and others, too, would carry on this tradition. 

Sir Claude Auchinleck had given a notable, comprehensive, and ex- 
tremely interesting address. As one who could not claim to know the 
Indian Army well he would like to say how strongly he agreed with him 
about the extraordinary advances which were made between the two 
wars. By that he did not mean for a moment to express anything but 
admiration for the Indian Army of the First World War and its magnifi- 
cent achievements, but there was no doubt that it did go forward, and its 
relative position in mixed armies had risen enormously in the last war. 
When in Italy in 1943 he asked a commander who he thought were the 
finest troops at that time in that theatre, and he replied without hesita- 
tion: “The Eighth Indian Division.” Just after the war he received a 
letter from a highly educated private soldier who served in the Division, 
who told him the historical origin of there being a British battalion in an 
Indian brigade. He said: “We were supposed to set an example, and 
we were the nucleus; but that is all changed now. I can assure you that 
those Indian battalions did not need any leading or encouragement from 
ys; they are magnificent troops, and we are doing well if we do as well.” 

He felt sure that some of the sadness which Field-Marshal Auchinleck 
said that he experienced during the break-up of the Indian Army must 
have returned to him as he described it that afternoon. He saw so much 
of his work undone, and it was great work. They would greet him that 
afternoon as a gréat Commander-in-Chief who won and merited the trust 
and affection of the Indian Army. The last task was carried through 
efficiently, it was accomplished in the face of incredible difficulties, it was 
successful to an extent which very few observers expected. The last 
- - - British Commander-in-Chief made an ending as workmanlike as it was 

gallant, and he thought the Indian Army would remember him, a fine 
name even on that great list. The work he did contributed to the quiet 
and efficient way in which the change took place, and he thought he 
would be found by history to have contributed to a fine and worthy 
future for the armies in India and Pakistan. 


Lieut.-General Sir THomMas HUTTON said that it was hardly necessary 
for him to refer to Sir Claude Auchinleck’s great services to India and the . 
Indian Army, but he must say how fortunate it was that in those last 
years in India they should have had the Commander-in-Chief with such 
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sympathy for Indians and Indian aspirations. It could be realized now, if 
not before, how disastrous it might have been if he had attempted, as 
others might have done, to stem the inevitable march of events. A great 
debt was due to Sir Claude on that account. 

He hoped that it might not be out of order if he said a word more 
on the subject of the great part played by the Indian Army and India in 
the Great War. He could understand the Field-Marshal’s reasons for not 
enlarging on that, but it was true to say that there was no request ever 
made by His Majesty’s Government or by Lord Wavell in the Middle 
East which was ever refused by India. On many occasions reserves in 
troops, arms, `and ammunition fell to a very low ebb and caused them 
great anxiety. He believed that even in the Battle of Britain the Govern- 
ment was greatly aided by ammunition sent from India to this country. 

In this connection they should also remember what we owed here and 
in the Indian Army in those days to the support of the Viceroy, Lord 
Linlithgow, to the Government of India, very largely Indian in compési- 
tion, and, in spite of political controversies, to the vast majority of the 
Indian people. What was vitally important was the support of the civil 
side of the Governments of both Britain and India, and especially the 
Finance Department, in makisg the expansion of the Army possible. It 
might not be generally known that General Sir Robert Cassels put forward 
plans for the expansion of the Army right at the beginning of the war, but 
for a long time he received no encouragement from home. It was, how- 
ever, his decision which started that expansion on a large scale, and it wAs 
on his plans that all future expansion was based. The extension was only 
rendered possible by the decision taken at a fairly early stage to extend 
indianization to all regiments, arms, and services of the Indian Army. 
That decision not only fully justified itself in the field, but it laid the 
foundation of the armies of the two Dominions as they exist today. 

Unfortunately, those plans were much handicapped, not only by the 
delay imposed, but also by the failure of the War Office to carry out thei? 
promises in regard to supply of nfodern equipment, of British officers and 
technical personnel. But he thought it was fair to say that it was the 
provision of troops and war supplies by India which made possible the 
defence of the Middle East in the early days of the war, and it was the 
provision of those troops which rendered possible the first victories in the 
Middle East. 

India had a great deal to be proud of; India alone might claim the 


credit for having staffed the oilfields and air route to India by her inter-_ 


vention in Iraq. With regard to Burma, no less than three Commanders- 
in-Chief in succession represented to the British Government the weak- 
ness of our defence organization in that area and asked that the responsi- 
bility might be placed on India. As had been foretold, this was agreed 
to only after Japan came into the war, when it was too late for 
effective measures to be taken. It would be agreed that the Indian Army 
had every reason to be proud of the part played by its troops, first in 
Malay and later in Burma. The reconquest of Burma was very much an 
achievement of the Indian Army, in spite of the great publicity given to 
those others who took part. 

-Without India and the Indian Army the war might well have been lost; 


.- 
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it almost certainly would have been lost as far as the Middle East was 
concerned, and the final victory was in a large measure due to the part 
played by the Indian-Army. 


Sir HENRY TwynaM (late Governor, Central Provinces) said that he had 
listened with the greatest interest and enthusiasm to the Field-Marshal’s 
historical account of the growth of the Indian Army, and also with great 
personal interest to his description of the last phase. Out of thirty-six 
years in India he spent only four in the Indian Army during the First 
World War, when he had the honour of serving in what was until lately 
one of the battalions of the Rajputana Rifles. He could safely say as a 
civilian that he probably learned more about the Indian peasant turned 
sepoy during those four years than at any other time. He regarded the 
building up of the Indian Army as one of our greatest achievements in 
India. In it men were united together without any consideration of class 
owcreed, the good of the regiment being their sole objective. 

He knew personally what a tremendous strain was placed on the Field- 
Marshal during these later years in India, because in his own Province 
he had to deal with two mutinies which, he was glad to say, did not last 
very long and which were very adequatelyedealt with at once from Army 
headquarters. At the same time, while he did not want to strike a critical 
note, the Field-Marshal was probably well aware that there was a feeling 
among informed opinion in this country that possibly the manner of our 
Jeaving India was not quite as good or as perfect as one would have liked 
it to be. One of the rôles of the Indian Army was the maintenance of 
internal security. All knew what happened in India after August 15, and 
only a few days ago he heard from the Ministry of Refugees in Pakistan 
that the number of people missing, obviously dead, in Pakistan alone was 
over 750,000. Some 10,000,000 people in both Dominions had been dis- 
possessed. Dispossession to an Indian cultivator was as bad as death. 
eHis only comment on that at this stage was merely to say that he would 
have welcomed some indication from the Field-Marshal as to the nature 
of the problems with which he was confronted when the handing over 
had to take place. . 

In common with the great Winston Churchill, he had always felt that 
possibly some British troops should have been retained in India during 
the handing-over period, and thus some of the mistakes avoided. It was 
most painful to think that the British record in India was spoiled in the 
last few months by a handing over which was perhaps too hasty and with 
too few precautions. That was a point of view which had been suggested 
not only by the special correspondent of The Times, but also by Sardar 
Vallabhai Patel. 


Air Chief Marshal Sir ARTHUR LONGMORE said that in that distinguished 
audience he suffered from two handicaps: the first was that he did not 
come from Ulster, and, secondly, he had never served in India; but that 
did not mean that he had not seen something of the Indian Army. One 
did not need to go to India in days gone by to see it. He first met them 
in Mesopotamia in 1923 and 1924 after the First World War, when the 
Royal Air Force was responsible for the control of Iraq, and they sup- 
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ported the R.A.F. in the minor operations carried out in the Kurdish 
hills and in the airfields on the ground. The Indian battalions were taken 
for granted; they were troops trained the same as the British, and they 
could be relied on in exactly the same way; in certain respects they were 
easier to maintain in the hills: they were not so fussy about their food, 
but they got through their boots much more quickly! He did not know 
whether the Field-Marshal could bear that out, but it was necessary to 
drop quite a lot of boots from the air in the hills of Kurdistan during 
operations in that area. 

The next time he met Indian regular troops was in 1928 on a flying 
visit to India. He flew into Miramshah landing strip and the plane was 
surrounded by a wild-looking lot of tribesmen. He said to the pilot, 
“Have you put down in Afghanistan?” and he replied: “They are the 
Tochi Scouts.” ‘Their officer had them under perfect control, and from 
that day onwards he always wondered why the British had not gone in 
for a foreign legion. If there was a nation which could train troops it 
was the British; this had been shown time and time again. 

The third occasion on which he met Indians was in 1931, when he was 
Commandant of the Flying College at Cranworth, and there he had the 
first contingent of Indian pilots to be trained. They were very good 
pilots indeed, they did their work well, they mixed with the British cadets 
well, and they were also good at games. Last time he was in India he 
was glad to see that the Indian Air Force had grown to ten squadrons, 
and that was where the Field-Marshal left them this year. ° 

He met the Indian Army again in the Middle East in the last war; he 
had to take off his hat to the Fourth Indian Division, and so did every 
airman out there. They were in Wavell’s successful offensive of 
December, 1940, and as soon as they started rolling in the right direction 
they were pulled out and went down to the Sudan to carry out the 
Eritrean campaign. He saw the country they fought over from the air, 
and he saw them arrive at Asmara, still in wonderful condition. Ne 
sooner had they completed their task than they went back to the Middle 
East, and ever since then he had remembered that Division with admira- 
tion; the Fifth Division was also there. 

Incidentally, all this time his son in Burma was with the Seventeenth 
Indian Division, so that he had heard something about the Indian Army 
from him. 

The last occasion was when he was at Kohima, Assam, in February 
last year. He went there to inspect the war graves cemetery as a member ; 
of the War Graves Commission, and while at dinner with the District 7 
Commissioner two young officers walked in, and they said: “Oh, glad to | 
see you. Have you got your uniform with you?” He asked why, and 
the officer replied that he had a British Empire Medal he wanted pre- 
sented to a subadar-major. The speaker replied that he was not a British 
Army officer, but he was assured that he would “do all right,” that he 
had a uniform, and the troops would be put on parade at nine o’clock. 
After the officer had departed he asked the District Commissioner who 
were the young officers, and he said: “One is the Acting Commandant 
of the Assam Rifles and the other is the second-in-command; he 1s 
twenty-two and his officer is twenty-one.” He went on parade the next 
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morning, did what he had to do, and when taking the salute saw an 
excellent march past. Again he said to himself that there was nobody 
like the British officer for training troops; they were really magnificent. 

In conclusion, they could all appreciate the Field-Marshal’s sorrow at 
seeing a force which he had helped to bring up split into two, but those 
who had watched his progress knew that he had done a very fine job of 
work, 


Brigadier Hayaup DIN (Military Liaison Officer, Pakistan) said that he 
did not wish to start an argument with his late Chief, but there was one 
small point on which he would like to make an explanation. It was 
mentioned during the lecture that the A.F.R.C. failed in one respect, and 
that was the fair distribution of military stores and equipment, and the 
attempt to compose these differences failed because he could not count 
on the co-operation and support of both Dominions. He wished to make 
itclear that as far as possible Pakistan did everything to co-operate with 
and support the Field-Marshal, even at the expense of her own interests, 
but it was felt that something more should have been done to make sure 
that Pakistan got its fair dues. So far Pakistan had received only 13,000 
tons of equipment, whereas her share was 60,000 tons. It was fortunate 
that Pakistan was not faced with a serious military problem. This was one 
thing which it was felt that the British officer should have done when he 
was going. 


Vice-Admiral Sir HERBERT FITZHERBERT said that he spoke from his 
heart as a sailor. He had the honour and pleasure of serving under Sir 
Claude in India for some years; they went through some difficult times, 
but Sir Claude was their father and mother at all times. He had the knack 
of getting everybody to pull together whatever their views, he had the 
wonderful gift of inducing people to do more than their usual, amount, 

*and he earned by his straightforwardness and plain dealing the admira- 
tion of all who served with him. Sir Claude was an extremely busy man, 
but he always had time to listen, to examine troubles and difficulties, and 
to give advice. His guidance was always of the best. 

Whenever the bottom seemed to be dropping out of life one could go 
to him and get, firstly, a smile and then some good advice, and through 
the years as they went by he earned undying gratitude from all his sub- 
ordinate commanders. Everyone worked for the good of India because 
he was there and was the leader. When he left “we put our hands upon 
our hearts and said, ‘ There is a man.’ ” 


Sir CLAUDE AUCHINLECK, in reply, said that he agreed entirely with 
what General Hutton said about the beginning of the last war in India 
and the way in which India tried to help and the difficulties with which 
India had to contend, and also with what he said about that very great 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow. More than any other man he thought Lord - 
Linlithgow understood strategy and the policy in Asia. Many were the 
times he (the speaker) had been to him for his advice and aid, and he 
never came away without getting it in full measure. He was a great man. 

On the question of what happened when partition took place, and why 
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British troops were not used; it was largely a political question, and 
therefore he was not primarily concerned. Up to August 15 preparations 
were being made for partition, and the atmosphere was completely - 
cordial, outwardly at any rate; Muslims and Hindus at Delhi and the 
Government of India were working together in defence matters. Then 
came the report of the historic Commission on the boundaries of the 
Punjab and Bengal, and as Commander-in-Chief he was asked by the 
Government of India and by the leaders of both communities to devise 
some precautions in case there should be trouble over the award of the 
Commission. What they were led to expect might happen was a small 
amount of discord here and there and village fighting, and the troops 
should be on the spot to help the police. A force was deployed which 
everybody thought was adequate to do that, and it was stationed in the 
boundary zone. Nobody had the faintest idea of what was going to 
happen in the Punjab; the terrible outbreak of communal hatred and 
massacre would have taken not only the Indian Army, but an army twiee 
the size, to prevent. 

With regard to the use of British troops, one must remember that after 
August 15 the two new Dominions became independent sovereign States 
of the British Commonwealth, and the British soldiers left in India had 
nothing whatever to do with the maintenance of order. Rightly or 
wrongly, the theory was that it was henceforward a purely Dominion 
responsibility, and if the British soldier had been used in one or other 
Dominion to help maintain order the final result might have been worse 
than what actually happened. That was how he saw it at the time. 


Lord CLYDESMUIR proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
lecturer. The Chairman was a most distinguished military historian, and 
they had listened to an intensely interesting chapter of military history 
that day. It was his privilege to see a good deal of the work of Field- 
Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck during the last five years, mostly frome 
Bombay, but during some monthsein Delhi. He was the best champion 
whom the Indian Army had ever had in peace or in war, and those 
handling the final division brought him their complete trust and respect. 
In the last phases of the division of reserve stores he could not please 
everybody, nor could the Archangel Michael have pleased everybody. 
None the less, what he did was to lay the foundations of two strong and 
formidable armies in the two new Dominions, and he did it with a fair- 
ness and impartiality which would always redound to his credit. Even 
his critics would admit that he showed an impartial mind and the very 
best characteristics of the best type of British officer. 

He would not only thank Sir Claude for his address, but also welcome 
him back to this country, as this was his first public appearance since he 
left India. He asked the audience to welcome a great servant of Empire, 
a great soldier, and the best friend the Indians ever had. (Applause.) 


THE EXTERNAL PROBLEMS OF INDIA ° 
AND PAKISTAN IN ASIA 


AT a meeting of the Association held at Overseas House, Park Place, ~ 
S.W.1, on Thursday, June 10, 1948, Sir OLAF CARÖE, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., 
read the paper on “The External Problems of India and Pakistan in 
Asia,” given in the July AsraTIc REVIEW, pages 303-309. 


~- Mr. GODFREY NICHOLSON, M.P., presided and said that it was usual to 
give a summary of the life and habits of a speaker when introducing bim, 
but on this occasion it would be quite unnecessary, because the name of 
Sir Olaf Cardée was well known to those who were interested in Indian 
affairs or had had experience of them. It would be enough to recall that 
for six years Sir Olaf was what is inaccurately called Foreign Secretary to 
the Government of India. He had also been Governor of the North-West 
Frontier Province prior to the partition, and there was probably nobody 
who had given more thought to the problem of the external relations of 
the sub-continent of India. . ° 


After tke reading of the paper the CHAIRMAN said that Sir Olaf had 
touched upon vast subjects, and everyone was grateful to him. ‘The 
future of India and Pakistan was to be sought rather more in the field of 
external relations than in internal difficulties. India’s foreign policy was 
the result of geographical position and, to a lesser extent, of economics; 
it was not so much the result of political or religious opinion. One could 
see the same thing in the case of Russia, where a policy was being 
pursued that was identical with that of the Czars, the only difference 
today being that they were rather more efficient. The Chairman was 
econvinced that the Governments of India and Pakistan would be forced, 
by virtue of geography and economicss to follow the same sort of policy 
that was pursued by the British when they were in control of India. We 
had reached a stage in the history of mankind where great empires are 
being replaced by spheres of influence. The one great danger that was to 
be feared was a “ vacuum of power, ” and notably in the East. With the 
monopoly of modern weapons in the hands of the Western and Russian 
Powers this would certainly be the danger in the Indian Ocean. : 
In. this country it was our duty to maintain the best and most helpful 
relations with India and Pakistan. Our help was needed, as it was a 
shock to anybody when they received complete liberty. It was. a shock. 
to a man when his father died, because he suddenly realized that if things 
went really wrong his father would not be there to help him. India and 
Pakistan had that same feeling. The atmosphere of Lake Success struck 
brutally and crudely on those who, up to the present time, had been. 
sheltered to some extent from the blast of reality. As to the future, any 
man’s guess was as good as another’s. India and Pakistan needed | 
strength within, and that strength within would come largely as a result 
of difficulties without. They had been told what those difficulties were, 
even if they had not been told how they were to be met. 
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Sir V. T. KRISHMAMACHARI said he thought that as the current difficul- 
ties of the two Dominions were solved there would be a great deal of 
co-operation in problems relating to defence between India and Pakistan. 
He felt sure that such co-operation would come; attempts were being 
made to resolve differences by a series of conferences. With regard to 
the vacuum in this region, caused by the disappearance of the naval 
power of Britain, which had protected the area for nearly a century, it 
had to be filled by a regional organization of some kind. Colonial 
problems—the relations between France and the Netherlands and the 
nationalists in their former colonies—had got to be settled, and until 
they were dealt with one could not say what final form of regional organ- 
ization for South-East Asia would take place. The ultimate form would 
depend on the new relations that would emerge in areas such as French 
Indo-China, but eventually. some fotm of regional organization would 
have to come. 

On the question of the North-West Frontier, Sir Krishmamachari said 
that India and Pakistan would eventually come to some close arrange- 
ments for the defence of this area. When the current difficulties were 
resolved this organization would come about. He could not imagine a 
future without India and Pakistan coming together on many matters. 
Both Governments have realized the need for close co-operation. 


Sir NORMAN CATER said his only excuse for speaking was in the fact 
that for a time he was responsible for the administration of Baluchistan. 
There was one little point about which he felt inclined to join issue with 
Sir Olaf; it was to do with the expense of administration. Sir Norman 
wanted to point out that the administration in Baluchistan was cheap, at 
any rate when compared with the North-West Frontier Province. The 
system of tribal administration was in some respects rather more success- 
ful also in keeping the peace, but that was another story. Speaking as an 
officer who had served on the frontier for a long time, he thought thag 
there must be many more who, like himself, had had very considerable 
apprehension as to how the peace of the frontier was going to be main- 
tained after the British had given up their rule and had withdrawn their 
garrisons. ‘The result, however, had so far been remarkable and ex- 
tremely satisfactory. The reason was possibly due to the fact that the 
same systems of administration were being continued; in Baluchistan, at 
any rate, things were going on in the same way. Another point of 
interest was with regard to the State of Khalat, which formed a large part 
of Baluchistan. It was interesting to note that this State, like Kashnir,—= 
was unwilling to accede to Pakistan, to which it belonged. Mr. Jinnah, ` 
however, had been clever enough to induce the Khan to accede to 
Pakistan without trouble. This, thought Sir Norman, was of happy augury 
for the future of Baluchistan, and he hoped that the peace of its frontiers 
would be maintained as in the past. 


Mr. B. K. MuKERJEA said he thought that two things were in the minds 
of everybody at the moment: events in Hyderabad-and in Kashmir. The 
position in the former was very delicate, and one could not anticipate 
what was going to happen. On the question of Kashmir he said that 
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there were administrators in the audience who knew the facts and circum- - 
stances and who knew the genesis of the present trouble there; therefore 
he had to speak on the subject with humility. It was not his intention to 
defend the policy adopted by the Indian leaders, nor did he want to 
criticize those who differed from them. 

India and Pakistan had a common destiny, and they would have to 
forge ahead and act accordingly, for better or for worse. Some people 
were of opinion that those carrying on the present depredation were not 
wild tribesmen, but a well-organized and disciplined army, versed in the 
technique of modern warfare. They said that the barbarities that were 
committed cried aloud for redress and punishment. It was a shameful 
truth that not only had the power and strength of India been used in 
carrying on the conflict, but her glory, honour, and dignity had been 
sacrificed. If the position was allowed to continue it would bring dis- 
grace and calamity, foreign and domestic. If we believed a thing to be 
bag and we had the right to prevent it, then it was our duty to prevent it. 
What, then, could save us in this crisis? It had to be remembered that 
there was always a tomorrow and the fallen enemy could rise again. It 
was his firm and settled conviction, although he was not in a position to 


substantiate it with tangible proof, that if India approached Pakistan in 


the right attitude she would respond and reciprocate. India should not, 
like the water beetles, continue on the same track without even suspect- 
ing what depths might lie beneath. Magnanimity in politics was not an 
upknown virtue. It was essential to real statesmanship that Pakistan 
should not be allowed to nurse any grievance and so complicate the 
relations between the two countries. India should endeavour to take 
advantage of every possible opportunity to conciliate Pakistan and should 
not call for vengeance on the heads of those who might be found guilty. 
They should love and try to conciliate Pakistan, so that India might 
march forward with her, hand in hand, towards peace and progress, 
prosperity and glory. 


Sir FRANCIS WYLIE said that he had very much enjoyed listening to the 
paper. He would like to pay a personal tribute to the lecturer, who had 
brought to these difficult problems deep historical knowledge and a pro- 
found understanding of the vital issues at stake. The “friendly alliance ” 
technique had, he observed, been used by the British in India with much 
skill from the very earliest days right down to the present time. 


“= Sir OLAF CAROE, in replying to the comments made in the course of 


discussion, said he would like to- make clear his earlier remarks with 
regard to the expense of administration of Baluchistan. The only point 
that he had wished to make in this connection was the fact that it had cost 
Rs. 14 crores more than had been obtained in revenue. The fact that 
Baluchistan had cost a great deal less than the North-West Frontier 
Province was not disputed, but it (Baluchistan) had cost a great deal more 
than had been paid in. Obviously, a frontier area always cost very much 
more than elsewhere, in just the same way that the Navy cost more in the 
case of a sea state. In many ways the North-West Frontier of what used 
to be India was the most tremendous political breakwater in the world; 
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if it were to be weakened or broken, no man could foretell the end. Sir 
Olaf stated in conclusion that he had perhaps not said quite enough 
about the air. Air security was, of course, just as important on land 
frontiers as it was along the sea lanes. 


Sir HENRY CRAIK, in proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Olaf Carée, said 
that he had successfully resisted the exhortations of the “ Dictator” of 
the East India Association to speak on the paper, but he had been unable 
to resist the Hon. Secretary’s blandishments when it was suggested that 
he should express the Association’s thanks. He had known Sir Olaf . 
since the days when he joined the Punjab Commission as one of a group 
of five officers. who had been selected on their war records. They were 
all young officers whose university careers had been interrupted by the 
First World War, and all rose to high distinction in the service of India. 
Sir Henry went on to say that he had listened with great interest to the 
facts that had been given by the lecturer, and to his thoughtful and swg- 
gestive comments. He was sure that everyone would support a very 
hearty vote of thanks to Sir Olaf and also to Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, the 
Chairman, who had always shown such a keen interest in, and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of, Indianeaffairs. 


THE EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


For THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1948 


THE year under review saw the cldse of a great chapter in the history of 
the vast lands which constituted the Indian Empire, for during the period 
British rule came to an end throughout the Indian sub-continent and 
Burma. In August India was partitioned for the purpose of meeting 
Muslim claims in the north-west and the north-east, and the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan came into existence. In January Burma also 
attained independence, and decided to become a republic outside the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

These great constitutional changes, sanctioned by Acts of the British 
Parliament, were not made without much disruption and severe suffering 
in the north-west of India, where partition led to serious and tragic com- 
munal conflicts between Muslim on the one hand and Hindu and Sikh on 
the other. In these clashes thousands of persons lost their lives, and the 
feeling of insecurity caused by widespread murder and rapine resulted in 
millions of people leaving their homes and migrating. Muslims from 
East Punjab (India) moved to Pakistan, while Hindus and Sikhs made 
their way’ eastwards from Pakistan to India. The trek of panic-stricken 
multitudés threw grievous burdens on the new Dominions at a time when 
great administrative and economic problems needed urgent attention. 
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The relations between the Governments at New Delhi and Karachi were 
further strained by the controversy over the political future of Kashmir. 
The reference of this question by India to the Security Council of the 
United Nations had, by the end of the year, yielded no solution accept- 
able to either Dominion. Another vexed and unsettled question was that 
of the relations between the State of Hyderabad and the Indian Union. 

On all these issues light was thrown in the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, which continued its service of providing an open platform for the 
presentation of facts and discussions upon them. In the first month of 
the year Sir Frederick James surveyed the whole situation in a lecture 
entitled “India: June, 1948, and After.” This paper was based on the 
assumption that the date (June, 1948) for the withdrawal of British 
authority, announced by the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, in February, 
would be adhered to. The position, however, changed with such rapidity 
that an entirely different situation had arisen when on June 24 Sir 
Percival Griffiths, who had just returned from a tour of the sub-continent, 
gave his personal impressions under the title of “India Today and To- 
morrow.” In February, nearly eight months later, after another visit, 
Sir Percival gave an appreciation of the most recent events and tenden- 
cies in ‘a lecture entitled “India Re-Visiged: the First Winter of Par- 
tition.” In the following month the Association had the opportunity to 
hear the views of a distinguished American citizen, Mr. Arthur Upham 
Pope, Chancellor of the Asia Institute, New York, who had been lecturing 
at the Universities of India and Pakistan. His breezy downrightness and 
eloquent expressions of opinion were much appreciated. He spoke of the 
admiration of his fellow-countrymen for Britain’s voluntary relinquish- 
ment of power. A fortnight before the actual transfer the implications of 
so great a change were surveyed by Sir Alfred Watson in a paper entitled 
“India: Ringing up the Curtain.” 

The most important of the general surveys arranged by the Council 
severe the lectures given on November 4 by the High Commissioner for 
Pakistan and on November 25 by the High Commissioner for India, 
setting forth the aims and prospects of their respective Dominions. At 
both lectures the Chair was appropriately occupied by Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, who ag Secretary of State for India till April, 1947, had taken 
a leading part in the constitutional discussions which finally led to the 
creation of the two Dominions. 

Both before and after the transfer of power, particular aspects of 
problems arising therefrom were brought under consideration. At the 
— annual meeting in July Brigadier A. N. Chaudhuri (who commanded the 

: Indian Contingent at the Victory Day celebrations in London in 1946) 

gave an address on “The Indian Army” and expressed regret that its 
division was at hand. Early in October Sir Henry Twynam, late 
Governor of the Central Provinces, spoke on the allied subject of defence 
in a paper entitled “The Two Dominions and Treaty Relations.” In the 
same month Dr. O. Spate, Lecturer in Geography in the University of 
London, who had attended.the meetings of the Punjab Boundary Com- 
mission as an observer for the Ahmadeya community, discussed the facts 
and circumstances which led to the award of the Chairman, Sir Cyril 
Radcliffe, K.C. 
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Much attention was paid, both in general surveys and on other occa- 
sions, to the economic problems facing the two Dominions. In J anuary, 
Sir Arthur Waugh, who had been Secretary of the Supply Department of 
the Government of India, and later a member of the Executive Council, 
dealt with the economic future of the two Dominions in a paper on “ The 
Economic Effects of Partition.” In his concluding remarks he stressed 
the vital importance of the interdependence of India and Pakistan in this 
field. During the discussion Sir Archibald Rowlands, the Permanent 
Under Secretary, Ministry of Supply, whose services had been lent to 
Pakistan as adviser on financial measures, emphasized the viability of 
that Dominion and took an optimistic view of its economic future. 
Business and industrial prospects in India were considered in March in a 
well-informed and balanced paper by Mr. Eric da Costa, Chief Officer of 
the Textile Machinery Corporation of India. He explained that there 
had been a considerable slowing down of industrial enterprise in the post- 
war period, and spoke of the welcome now given to British co-operation 
and partnership in business enterprise. At the end of April, Brifish 
business in and with India and Pakistan formed the subject of a valuable 
discussion, presided over by Sir Frederick Bain, President of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. The point of vew of the British business man e 
was explained by the Chairman and Sir John Greaves, late of Bombay, 
and that of the Indian industrialist by Sir Cowasjee Jehanghir and Mr. 
A. D. Shroff. 

A further subject of outstanding economic importance was brought 
under consideration in February in a paper on “ Village Betterment in 
the New India” by Dr. Harold Mann, of the Woburn Experimental 
Station, who, while employed in the Agricultural Department of the 
Government of Bombay, and later in Hyderabad, had done much for 
village amelioration in the Deccan. Urban improvements and develop- 
ment under Indian conditions were discussed early in the year in a paper 
on “Town Planning” by Sir Walter Gurner, late Chairman of the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust. s 

With so many current issues under review there was little room in the 
programme of the year for retrospect, but in December Mr. Charles 
Barns, who had spent ten years at Delhi in the Indian Broadcasting 
Service, traced the developments and changes in Indian opinion on con- 
stitutional and political matters during that decade. In J anuary the 
Association, on the invitation of the Royal Society of Arts, had the 
privilege of participating in the Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture, 
when Sir Alfred Watson gave a comprehensive and fascinating account «am 
of “The Growth of the Press in English in India.” 

Cultural matters were not overlooked in a year when questions of the 
hour were so prominent. In June, at a meeting with the Royal India 
Society, presided over by Lord Hailey, Professor R. L. Turner, Director of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, read a 
paper entitled “ A New Charter for Oriental and African Studies.” He 
commended the proposals of Lord Scarbrough’s Inter-departmental Com- 
mission for the creation of an Oriental Centre in London. In the dis- 
cussion Mr. L. S. Amery and others drew attention to the non-publication 
of the Report of Lord Zetland’s Committee making detailed proposals 
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for the establishment of an Oriental Centre in London. Later the 
Council made representations to the India Office on the matter. Again 
in the autumn when the Secretaryship of State for India came to an end 
the question arose of the future of the Library, Records and articles of 
historic and artistic interest in the India Office building. It has been 
referred to a Committee under the chairmanship of Sir David Monteath, 
and consisting of representatives of the Governments of Britain, India, 
and Pakistan. The Council was invited to submit its views on the subject 
and in a representation to the Committee urged the importance of main- 
taining the Records and Library in this country, and the disadvantages 
which would follow from their dispersal. The suggestions made by the 
Council were supported in subsequent representations to the Committee 
from the Royal Society of Arts and the Royal Asiatic Society. 

At the first meeting of the Association held after the assassination of 
Mr. Gandhi the President paid a tribute to his memory, and the audience 
stood in silence in sympathy with the people of India on the loss of their 
mdst ‘famous citizen. 

As appears from Appendix A, most of the meetings of the year were 
held at Over-Seas House in the Hall of India by the kind permission of, 

e and in co-operation with, the Over-Seas League. This arrangement has 
been much appreciated by the Council and by members of the Associa- 
tion. Tea has been obtainable at the close of the meetings, and members 
have thereby had opportunities of making social contacts with friends 
and acquaintances. 

° In June a reception, attended by 500 members and their friends, was 
given to Field-Marshal Lord Wavell and Lady Wavell on their return to 
this country from New Delhi. They were welcomed by the President, 
and in his reply Lord Wavell described himself as a firm believer in a 
great future for India and Pakistan. 

Early in December the Council stimulated interest in the winter exhi- 
bition of the Art of India and Pakistan at Burlington House by com- 
ining with the Royal Asiatic Society and the Royal India Society in an 
evening reception to view the exhibition, by kind permisson of the 
President and Council of the Royal Academy. Some 500 members of the 
three societies enjoyed seeing, under such pleasant conditions, the largest 
and most representative collection of Indian art ever assembled in 
Europe. 

The distribution to members of the Association and to libraries and 
other institutions in the United Kingdom, India, Pakistan, Burma, and 

em, Other countries, of Sir John Cumming’s analytical Subject Index of the 
proceedings of the Association from 1866 to 1946, under the title “ Four 
Score,” was much appreciated, and a large number of letters of warm 
thanks, as well as requests for copies, were received. The Council has 
presented the work to each new member of the Association on election. 

Happily the number of elections has continued to be large. Appendix 
B gives the names of ninety-six persons added to the roll, but losses by 
death and retirement left a net gain of forty-one, bringing up the total to 
the largest membership in the history of the organization. The Council 
is confident that the Association has a useful place to fill in cementing 
the bonds of friendship and understanding between this country, the two 
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Dominions, and Burma in their new relationship. The Statement of 
Objects and Policy has been amended by the Council to bring it into 
conformity with the changed conditions. 

Mr. M. K. Vellodi resigned his seat on the Council on returning to 
India. Lieutenant-General George Molesworth also resigned on account 
of moving away from London, and Sir Torick Ameer Ali retired. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Hutton, Sir Frederick James, Mr. Hatim 
Attari, and Mr. R. K. Handoo were co-opted by the Council. The 
members of Council retiring by rotation and eligible for re-election are: 
Sir William Barton, Sir Frank Brown, Sir Hubert Carr, Lady Hartog, and 
Brigadier J. G. Smith. Towards the end of the year Sir Atul Chatterjee 
and Sir Thomas Smith were re-elected Vice-Chairmen of the Council for 
a further term of two years. 

It is open to any member to propose a candidate or candidates to fill 
vacancies in the Council, subject to fifteen days’ notice prior to the date 
of the annual meeting being given to the Honorary Secretary. ° 

The financial position continues to be satisfactory. The attached 
accounts show that the total amount of subscriptions received during the 
year, exclusive of those relating to life membership, reached the high 
figure of £1,206. The Hospitality Account had grants amounting to £60 
from the National Indian Association covering two years. Before the 
close of the year intimation was received of the generous decision of H.H. 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda to renew for a further term the grant to 
the Fund of £50 per annum, which was originally instituted by his dis- 
tinguished predecessor Maharaja Sayaji Rao III. This and similar grants 
by H.H. the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior have been of great value in 
enabling the Council to arrange for occasions of social intercourse. 

Mr. H. G. King retired at the end of February after forty-six years of 
efficient and devoted service to the Association. At a meeting of the 
Council he was thanked by the Chairman for this long record of service 
and a farewell gift was made to him. He is in receipt of a pensione 
payable from the Staff Gratuity and Pension Fund. 

The Council desires once more to place on record its deep appreciation 
of the work done for the Association by the Honorary Secretary, Sir 
Frank Brown. The Association continues to prosper, and this prosperity 
is in great measure due to the enthusiasm with which he undertakes and 
the efficiency with which he carries out the duties of the post of Honorary 
Secretary. The Council is deeply grateful for the unremitting care and 
attention he gives and the time he devotes to the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. 

J. A. WOODHEAD, Chairman. 
F. H. BROWN, Hon Secretary. 
May 20, 1948. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Tue Annual Meeting of the East India Association was held on Wednes- 
day, July 14, 1948, at Over-Seas House, Park Place, S.W.1. The Presi- 
dent, Lord SCARBROUGH, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., was in the chair and said 
that he would like to begin by making a few remarks about the affairs of 
the Association. At the annual meeting a year ago, which was on the 
eve of the attainment of Indian independence, he ventured to express the 
conviction that under the new conditions the Association had an im- 
portant part to play in providing a meeting-ground in this country where 
questions of importance to the sub-continent of India could continue to 
be discussed. He said also that one could feel as it entered on its eighty- 
second year that the value and significance of the East India Association 
would be even greater in the future than it had been in the past. 

He was glad to say that that confidence had been confirmed by a 
further substantial increase in the membership and by the tone and 
quality of the meetings. In regard to the increase of membership, a year 
ago the 1,000 mark had just been reached; the present Report gave the 
names of 1,049 members, and since April 30 there had been 21 new 
elections. There had been many changes of residence, however, both in 
India and of members returning to this country, arid the office had had 
difficulty in communicating with a considerable portion of members. He 
would say that it would be a very great help to the office if members 
would notify changes of address. 

As to the meetings and discussions during the year, he was quite sure 
it would be agreed that a very high standard had been maintained. 
At no time in living memory had attendances at the meetings reached so 
high an average. This latter feature had been contributed to by the joint 
meetings with the Over-Seas League in the India Hall of Over-Seas 
House, and the Association was most grateful to the League and its 
Director-General, Air Vice-Marshal Malcolm Henderson, for this hospi- 
tality. rr. 

Some of the meetings had been of historic importance. He would 
mention in this connection the lectures given by the High Commissioners 
of the two Dominions, who spoke on the policy and aims of their respec- 
tive Governments. In pursuance of the aim to promote the good of the 
sub-continent one note had been dominant, as was shown by the printed 
Proceedings, that of providing facts and arguments to stress the need for 

Me ful] and friendly co-operation between India and Pakistan and the over- 
coming of the bitterness arising from political antagonisms and the tragic 
events in Northern India in relation to the British relinquishment of 
authority. 

It gave him great pleasure to announce a decision of the Council with 
regard to the name of the Association, which would take effect at once. 
The name of the East India Association was familiar and carried such 
historic links that the Council felt that it should not be given up but 
should be added to; therefore the name of the Association in future 
would be “ East India Association,” with the words in brackets “ India, 
Pakistan, and Burma,” so that there could be no ambiguity as to the 
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Association’s continued interest in the affairs of the entire vast region 
which until the separation of Burma constituted the Indian Empire. 

Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, whose moving lecture was still 
fresh in one’s mind, and His Holiness Sardar Dr. Syedna Taher Saifuddin 
Saheb had been elected Vice-Presidents. 

It had been a great pleasure and honour to the Council to arrange 
several social occasions such as the reception to view the Exhibition of 
Indian and Pakistan Art at the Royal Academy, and the reception at the 
Imperial Institute for Lord and Lady Mountbatten a fortnight ago. He 
would like to express the thanks of the Council to H.H. the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda for so kindly renewing his grant of £50 per annum 
for hospitality, which had been of the greatest assistance. 

The Association had lost an old and valued servant in Mr. H. G. King, 
who had conducted the clerical work of the Association for forty-eight 
years and had retired on a well-earned pension. The Honorary Secretary, 
Sir Frank Brown, had attained his majority—he took office in 1927—and 
in length of service he had far outstripped any of his predecessors. °All 
would congratulate him and thank him again for all he did for the Asso- 
ciation. Finally, he felt that as President he should be allowed to tell the 
other members of the Association that the society was extremely well e 
served by its Chairman of Council, Sir John Woodhead, and its Council. 


ADOPTION OF THE REPORT 


Sir COWASJEE JEHANGHIR said that it was a privilege to be allowed to 
move the adoption of the Eight-First Annual Report and the Accounts 
for the year of this now fairly ancient organization. The President had 
just announced a little change in the name of the Association after its 
existence for eighty-two years. This pointed out two factors: first, the 
great and significant change in India and Pakistan, and, second, the 
determination of the British people to continue to take an interest in the 
happiness and prosperity of his country. The President had said a goo# 
deal of what he intended to say Ifimself. He had pointed out that in this 
very significant year the membership was higher than it had ever been 
before; that again pointed to the interest that the people of Britain were 
determined to take in his country. It was a sign of that goodwill and 
that good-fellowship which had existed for so long between his country- 
men and theirs. 

His memory carried him back to more than half of the lifetime of the 
Association, when he was a young man at Cambridge and first came into 
contact with the Association. He could remember some of the old 
members who took a very keen and active interest in its work. One was 
his old and dear friend Sir George Birdwood, whose memory, he was 
glad to see, had been commemorated in a lecture. It was gratifying to 
find amongst members of the Association a very large number of English- 
men who had served the better part of their lives in the province of 
Bombay, from which he came, and also to find that so many ex- 
Governors of that province, who might not have spent many years in 
India, but who had held positions of great responsibility, had been 
Presidents of this Association. He trusted that this connection would 
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continue for many years to come and that the Association would see 
itself growing from strength to strength when it reached its century. 

The President had mentioned the. Honorary Secretary; he wished to 
read the concluding paragraph of the Report in reference to Sir Frank. 
He was sure that every member of the Association, here and absent, 
would give cordial support to those final words. He had known Sir 
Frank Brown for how many years he dare not mention, and could testify 
to the great interest he had always taken in Indian affairs and to the 
great part he had played in bringing their peoples together, and the very 
cordial welcome he gave to his countrymen when they came to this 
country. As long as he was able to serve the Association its prosperity 
and success were assured, and in conclusion he hoped that when the time 
came a successor as enthusiastic, as friendly to Indians, and as hard 
working as Sir Frank Brown would-be found. 


Sir SULTAN CHINOY, in seconding, said that, although he was attending 

a meeting for the first time, he knew that the Association had been 

tremendously helpful in bringing about good fellow-feelings between 

India and Britain, and he was sure that those feelings, in view of the fact 

e that Pakistan had been added to its title, would continue, and that Britain 

and the Association would do their level bést to see that both portions of 
the sub-continent would work harmoniously together. 


„Sir JOHN WOODHEAD, in supporting the motion, said that there was 
very little to add to what had been said. As was usual, Bombay was 
well to the fore on this occasion, and he would add a little leaven, as he 
came from Bengal. The Association had had a very successful year; the 
finances were in very good order, for there was a considerable excess 
of receipts over expenditure, He hoped that surplus would continue and 
perhaps increase. a 

A year ago Sir Frank Brown and-he were a little sceptical perhaps 
about maintaining the numbers of members and the activities of the 
Association in view of the changes taking place, but such doubts had 
disappeared and they lived in expectation that the Association would 
continue to flourish. Although more than four score years in age, it was 
still very active amd was not showing signs of decay. 

They had been particularly fortunate in being able to hold ‘so many of 
their meetings in the India Hall of the Over-Seas: League, and, if he 
might repeat what the President said, the Council was very grateful to 

a hE League for their hospitality. 

He must say a word about Sir Frank Brown. . It was astounding how 
Sir Frank succeeded in obtaining not only members, but speakers. He 
had an extraordinary aptitude in getting hold of people and prevailing 
upon them not only to join the Association, but to speak to it. The 
opening address of the autumn session, he added, would be given by 
Lady Mountbatten, and he was sure that would be a very interesting 
occasion. 

He would like to add his thanks to His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda for continuing his contribution to the Hospitality Fund. It 
was from the funds in that account that members could be invited to a 
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tea. Mr. King, who was with the Association for forty-six years, retired 
earlier this year. He was missed, and the Council would always look 
back.upon his services with gratitude, for he was an extremely faithful 
servant of the East India Association. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL 


Mr. A. E. Foor (late Headmaster, Dera Doon School) moved as 
follows: “That the members of Council retiring by rotation—namely, 

Sir William Barton, Sir Frank Brown, Sir Hubert Carr, Lady Hartog, and 
Brigadier J. C. Smyth—be re-elected, and that Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, 
M.P., be elected to the Council.” 

He said that the present Council had served the Association and 
steered it through this momentous year in which the political relationship ` 
with India had changed so deeply. They had succeeded in maintaining 
the interest in the Association to such an extent that the membership was 
greater than it had ever been before. There was an interesting feature’in 
this increase in membership; glancing through the names, there appeared 
to be a larger proportion of citizens of India and Pakistan in the list than 
the general average of the Association, and it was possible that the logical « 
development of the work of éhe Association in the past might be the 
establishment of an organization in India and in Pakistan for the promo- 
tion of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants of Britain 
generally. 

The Association, and particularly the Council which guided its policy 
so ably, was one more example of the amazing adaptability of the British 
people to a changed situation. When he went back to India in the 
autumn of 1945 after leave in England he found that none of his Indian 
friends would believe that it was the firm intention of the British people 
that Indian independence should be established, and some of them were 
inclined to say that the greatness of Britain—they might even have said 
the “so-called” greatness of Britatn—depended so much on dominatior 
of other subject peoples that they would not willingly give up their power 
over India. He had seen, however, that after six years of war Britain 
still had the qualities on which her greatness was really founded, qualities 
of character, stability and steadfastness, adaptability and enterprise, and 
this had nothing to do with the control of subject peoples. After the 
events of these last two and a half years he believed that the standing of 
Britain in India had increased enormously. 

Sir Frank Brown suggested that he should make some remarks about" 
the attention the press in India paid to the work of the East India Asso- 
ciation in England. He must say that during the years he lived in India 
his impression was that the Association had been considered in some 
quarters to be a stronghold of reaction as far as Indian affairs were 
concerned; but the fact that in spite of the political changes the East 
India Association continued to flourish rather indicated to the newspapers 
in India that the attachment of members was based on a real affection for 
India and Pakistan and not on the power Britain previously exercised 
over them or the profits derived from the sub-continent. Now that the 
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Indian Government had decreed that the British National Anthem be 
played on all public occasions, as well as the Indian National Anthem, 
one could hope that the feelings of bitterness and difficulty which many 
might have experienced in the past were among the bad things to be 
forgotten, and that the: East India Association would be a body which 
was particularly loved and honoured in India and Pakistan. 


Lady (Thomas) HOLLAND seconded the resolution. She said that she 
believed that she was asked to do so because of her husband’s long 
association with India and with the Association. She had attended a 
good many meetings since she joined, and had been struck by the im- 
mense friendliness and the goodwill and vitality, not only of the meetings, 
but of the members. The Council had to be thanked for the feeling of 
progressiveness which was evident in the Association, and the members 
could not do better than ask them to carry on for another year. 


The resolution was also carried unanimously. 


The PRESIDENT said that it was a very special pleasure to him to call 
upon Lord Clydesmuir, for they had a good deal in common. He well 
remembered a day in 1943 when they met for a short time, and Lord 
Clydesmuir remained and he took his departure. Since that time Lord 
Clydesmuir had occupied the post of Governor of Bombay in a period 
which was as difficult and delicate as one could imagine, but nobody 
could have been better equipped to handle the matters which arose, and 
the success of his Governorship was well known and appreciated in this 
country as much as it was in India. On several occasions he had acted 
as: Viceroy in the Viceroy’s absence, and he took his final departure in 
January of this year. 


Lord Clydesmuir would speak on “'The Transfer of Power in India, 
and Since.” All who belonged to the Association had quite naturally 
been watching with the deepest interet and also with very great sym- 
pathy the beginning of the great task which the new Governments in 
India and Pakistan had to meet, but the great difficulty was that very 
little was known jn this country of what was happening. The newspapers 
here were very small and there was difficulty in following what had 
happened at the time of the transfer of power and what was happening 
now. Therefore the words of those like Lord Clydesmuir would be most . 
welcome because he was present in India at the time of the transfer of- 
power, and he had left the country only comparatively recently. 


Lord CLYDESMUIR’S address is given on pp. 385-9. At its conclusion 
the PRESIDENT thanked Lord Clydesmuir for his robust and competent 
talk. It was a great help to many to hear from him exactly what had 
been going on in that great sub-continent for which they all had so great 
an affection. It was also a great pleasure to welcome him to the annual 
meeting of the Association. 


A social hour followed and tea was served. 


» 


THE TRANSFER OF POWER IN INDIA, 
AND SINCE 


By THE RIGHT Hon. LORD CLYDESMUIR, G.C.LE. 


I RETURNED from India at the end of January after five years in that 
country, and I feel it is presumptuous of me to talk to this audience 
which comprises many people who have spent, not five, but twenty-five, 
thirty-five, perhaps even forty-five years in that country. Yet those five 
years have been perhaps the most eventful years in the whole history of 
that great country, for during that period the transfer of power from 
British to Indian rule has taken place. True, the two Dominions are still 
within the Commonwealth, but in every sense, and in the fullest meaning 
of the word, power has been transferred: for membership of the British 
Empire is wholly compatible with freedom—freedom to govern according 
to the wishes of the people, freedom to choose their future path. Whether 
these new Dominions remain within the family of the British Common- 
wealth is now a matter solely for their own choice, a choice which we can 
do little to influence beyond extending our sincere friendship. 

Some people criticize the sueldenness of the change, and indeed at the 
end it came with dramatic suddenness and for some time there was 
dislocation and disaster in certain parts of India, but it should be recog- 
nized that the troubles were mainly confined to one Province—the Punjab. 
The grievous situation there was brought into hand, after a period, by 
the determined efforts of both Governments, and I should like to pay a 
tribute to the work of Lord Mountbatten and General Lockhart, the 
Commander-in-Chief in Delhi. The disasters should not be minimized, 
but it should be recognized that, had division into two Dominions not 
been achieved by agreement, the whole of India would, I believe, have 
been plunged into civil war. . 

Whatever may be said of the suddenness of the change, there can be 
few who deny that the aim of British policy through long years has been 
to lead India to self-government. Why otherwise did we mould the 
whole system of local, provincial, and central government broadly on our 
own model, and why did we allow our history to be taught, with its 
persistent emphasis on the right to self-government? So, today, let us 
face the change that has taken place and study its significance. 


THE BACKGROUND 


First I will try to sketch the background. The Cripps offer of 1942 
was turned down, mistakenly I believe, because India did not want to 
wait for independence till the end of the war. At the end of the war in 
Europe Lord Wavell tried to bring the two great Indian parties, Congress 
and Muslim League, together into a coalition government, but failed as 
there was no agreement. Lord Wavell’s patience and steadfastness of 
purpose throughout an extremely trying period should never be forgotten. 
The Cabinet Mission of 1946 offered to put into operation any agreed 
plan for the formation of a Constituent Assembly, to frame the pattern of 
the future and to form an immediate interim Government representing all 
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parties, but there was no agreement, and the Mission itself put forward a 
plan. After long negotiations a part of the plan only was put into 
operation, for both communities did not join the Constituent Assembly; 
the Muslims remained out. Tension grew during the months that fol- 
lowed, and in February of 1947 His Majesty’s Government announced 
that whether agreement was reached or not transfer would take place not 
later than June of this year. But by that time the two great Indian 
communities were moving towards separation. 

In May, 1947, I was called to Delhi to act as Viceroy in place of the 
Earl of Mountbatten, who came home urgently to consult with the 
Cabinet. At that time relations between Hindus and Muslims had almost - 
reached breaking-point. At the centre there was a joint Cabinet in name 
only, and throughout India the communal dispute had hardened to the 
point of despair. On his return Lard Mountbatten propounded his plan, 
which was that, in default of agreement to preserve a united India, the 
country should divide and ‘two independent Dominions should come into 
betng at the earliest possible moment. At an historic meeting both sides 
agreed to this, and the date August 15 was agreed. On that date there 
came into being two wholly self-governing countries. 


THE PARTITIQN 


Now I do not disguise my personal feeling of regret, shared by almost 
everyone who knows India, that independence was accompanied by 
division. The unity which British rule had given India was a benefit not 
lightly to be cast away, and, if unity could have been retained, on every 
count it would have been better. But it was just not possible; for one 
community, the Muslims, consisting of a hundred million people, approxi- 
mately a quarter of the total population, would not agree to it, and it 
takes two sides to make a bargain, especially when one side numbers a 
hundred million. So came division, and we must make the best of it, for 
it is in everyone’s interest that these two Dominions should make good 
“nd prosper, as I believe they can and will. . 

From August 15 there have been tWo separate autonomous countries, 
each with its own Governor-General—Mr. Jinnah in Pakistan, and now 
Mr. Rajagopalachari has succeeded Lord Mountbatten in India—each 
with its own elected Central Assembly, its own elected provincial Govern- 
ments, and with Governors of its own choosing in every Province. Before 
August 15 all Governors handed in their resignation to the Viceroy, but 
some were invited by the new Governments to stay on. I regarded it as 


~ .__,an extremely friendly gesture on the part of the Government of India 


when they invited me to remain, and I gladly accepted till approximately 
the end of my normal period. In the Indian Union one other British 
Governor remains, Sir Archibald Nye in Madras. The rest are Indians 
of high distinction. My successor in Bombay, Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, 
is a leading Christian and has had a distinguished career in the service of 
his country. So in the other Provinces. Indians of note in various 
spheres have been chosen. 

It is recognized that the fighting services will require expert advice for 
a period, and British officers have been chosen by the Government of 
India for the present to command their Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
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General Bucher, a Scotsman, is Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and 
Vice-Admiral Parry, Director of Naval Intelligence, who commanded the 
cruiser Achilles in the famous Battle of the River Plate, goes to India to 
command the Royal Indian Navy, while Air-Marshal Sir Thomas Elm- 
hirst commands the Royal Indian Air Force. As Governor-General of 
India Lord Mountbatten held a unique position of trust and affection, 
and left India with widespread expressions of esteem, which were fully 
shared by Lady Mountbatten. 


THE SERVICES 


Turning to Pakistan, there are still three British Governors—Sir Francis 
Mudie in the West Punjab, Sir Frederick Bourne in East Bengal, while 
another very eminent Scot, Sir George Cunningham, has lately returned 
from the North-West Frontier Provitice and Sir Ambrose Dundas has 
taken his place. General Gracey is Commander-in-Chief of the Army of 
Pakistan. ° 

So you see the links have not all been broken, but those who remain 
or who go out there hold office by the choice of the Dominion Govern- 
ments and are not nominated from Whitehall. It is perfectly natural, 
however, that there is a strong deeling in both Dominions that they should 
find their own nationals for these high posts, and we must expect that 
they will be so filled. In the civil administration, the Indian Civil Service 
and Indian Police and kindred services, the majority of British officers 
have come home and have received proportionate pensions and comper- 
sation for loss of service. A few, however, remain as experts. Of course, 
for a considerable period the Indianization of these services has been 
proceeding, and many Indian officers are ready to carry on, while more 
are being trained. I do not disguise that it has been a severe strain on 
these services that the change has been so sudden, and‘some disorganiza- 
tion and slowing up of work has been inevitable. 

As to'the defence services, I listened recently to a lecture to the Asso-e 
ciation by Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, which was the best and 
most comprehensive statement I have heard on this subject. The Indian 
Army, the greatest volunteer army in the world, a magnificent fighting 
force of two million men famous on every battle front, has been divided 
and has lost many of its officers. The shock has been great, but the two 
armies of India and Pakistan are still formidable. They comprise units 


with great traditions and, given time and expert advice, can, I believe, be - 


moulded once more into two fine forces. The Royal Indian Navy and 


Royal Indian Air Force are smaller; division has weakened them, but the “~~ -' 


same considerations apply. They are being built up again with expert 
help and advice. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Now, what about the prospects for the future? Well, it must be 
remembered that division into two Dominions has raised acute problems. 
The immense movement of refugees—four million or more each way— 
probably never equalled in history, has raised great difficulties, particu- 
larly in the border areas. These difficulties are, however, being tackled 
with vigour by both Governments, and order has come out of what for a 
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time in those areas was undoubtedly chaos. Then again the problem of 
the Sikhs is indeed a stubborn one and fraught with danger for the future 
unless they can find contentment. Then there has been the question of 
the States. There were nearly six hundred States in all India, and of 
these almost all have adhered to the Dominion in which they are situated. 
I say almost all, for, as you know, there are two important exceptions, 
Kashmir and Hyderabad. None the less, no small achievement has been 
attained in attracting to the two Dominions the vast majority of the 
States. But Kashmir is a serious problem. A Hindu ruler and a Muslim 
majority, a wild and mountainous area situated on the frontiers of both 
Pakistan and India, and a prey to raiders from the north. Kashmir 
thought of acceding to India and calls for help to expel the raiders. As 
you know, the case has been to the United Nations’ Organization, and 
neither side likes their proposals, but if one appeals to Cæsar one should 
be prepared to take Cesar’s advice! Let us hope that wise counsels will 
prevail. 

Turning to Hyderabad, a Muslim ruler of great wealth and long 
lineage, surrounded by a compact Muslim oligarchy; a teeming Hindu 
population and a great State in the middle of India with no outlet to the 
sea. Collaboration with India is clearly necessary, but on what terms? 
‘That remains to be seen; meantime negotiations are at a delicate stage, 
and I hope the wisdom of Mr. Rajagopalachari may help to prevent 
further rupture. 

. The principal difficulty facing the Dominions is the adjustment of 
relations with each other. Both are friendly towards this country, and 
there are many proofs of their friendship, but both have mutual questions 
.of great difficulty, and it is of the utmost importance that these should be 
peaceably resolved. Tempers run high and great mass movements and 
massacres such as took place in the Punjab last autumn might flare up 
suddenly. There is good quality amongst leaders of both countries; I 
{efer particularly to the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan, and, though 
severely tested, it is my hope and beliéf that they will be able to surmount 
these troubles, given time and patience, and that they will work their way 
to a greater degree of mutual understanding, without which the future of 
both Dominions is indeed uncertain. 


A LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


Now as to business prospects. Here again much depends on what I 
have said about the ability of both countries to settle their mutual affairs; 


-. æ but subject to this—and I believe it can be done—there are great business 


opportunities in both Jands. I speak with more personal knowledge of 
<India than of Pakistan, though what I have to say about India is, I 
believe, also true of Pakistan, where British enterprise will be welcomed. 
I would unhesitatingly say that the sub-continent is a land of oppor- 
tunity. It is looking to us for help in many ways, and business 
enterprise, if it carries with it good service—and that is essential—will 
have a fair field. Nor are our business men neglecting this opportunity, 
especially the Scots, if the following story is any indication. Before I 
left Bombay I said goodbye to the minister of the Scots kirk, which you 
will be interested to hear is a thriving body. He told me that his congre- 
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gation had doubled in the past year and that there were more marriages 
than at any time since before the war. Caledonian societies in the great 
cities are also going up in membership, so it would seem that Scotsmen 
at any rate have not lost the spirit of adventure. 

Perhaps we shall see a curious thing. The old East India Company 
(“John Company ” as it was called) went east to trade and not to rule. 
Later, through a series of events borne upon them, an empire came into 
being over which we ruled. Now that rule has been withdrawn. The 
Jast British troops have marched out through the historic Gateway of 
India with demonstrations of respect, but old “John Company’s” 
descendants, so Jong as they carry with them good service in the very 
fullest sense of the word and expect no special favours, will receive, I 
believe, a welcome in a land which has learnt its institutions of govern- 
ment from us. i 

So I come to the end of my talk. The transfer of power closes a 
chapter for which we need not apologize. Let history give its proper 
place to the tale of British rule in India. But a new chapter opens, one 
beset with dangers no doubt, yet one of great opportunity. We should 
show these two Dominions that we return their friendship and wish to 
help them to a happy future. 


PARTITION AND INDIANS OVERSEAS 
By G. S. BOZMAN, C.S.L, C.LE. 


‘THE subject on which I have been asked to initiate discussion today has 
not, I think, always received the attention that it merits in this country. 
It concerns the communities who, before partition, were always spoken of 
in India as Indians Overseas. That title had a special and somewhat re- | 
stricted meaning. It referred only to Indians who, living outside India, 
were still within the British Commonwealth. It did not include Indians 
living in non-British territory. I need not trouble you with the reasons 
for this specialization; in my opinion it was sound both historically and 
administratively, and I am not aware of any occasion upon which it gave 
rise to serious disadvantage or difficulty. It should, however, be recog- 
nized that, while the problems of these “ Overseas” communities could 
be handled untrammelled by the complicated procedure of foreign 
policy, they also suffered from a certain lack of status, if I may so de- 
scribe it, which did in fact contribute to their neglect. Not neglect in or 
by India, but a tendency outside India to overlook their potential reper- 
cussions in spheres a good deal wider than the immediate problems 
themselves usually suggested. 

I can give one very small example of what I mean. India’s repre- 
sentative in South Africa was originally known as the Agent; later he 
became, by courtesy, the Agent-General, and finally, after much discus- 
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sion, the High Commissioner. Now, nobody—in India, at least—could or 
did deny the importance which the Government of India attached to that 
appointment or to the very thorny question of the position of Indians in 
South Africa. Yet their representative there found himself with only 
courtesy rank among the diplomatic corps and with no defined privileges 
or standing; indeed, there was always some doubt regarding the range of 
questions which he was entitled to raise direct with the South African 
Government. This may seem a small matter, and both the South African 
Government and the British High Commissioner frequently took practical 
steps to minimize difficulties. But the fact remains that the inherent 
dignity of a recognized diplomatic appointment was missing, and it is not 
to be wondered at if the representatives of non-British nations in South 
Africa received a mistaken view both of the importance attached to the 
main problems by India and the Government of India, and of the 
attitude of the British Government to India in general. 

REASONS FOR PAST EMIGRATION 

The largest Indian communities overseas—for brevity’s sake I am 
including Pakistan communities in this phrase—are those in Burma, 
Malaya, and Ceylon. In Burma, before the Japanese invasion, there were 
over a million. In Ceylon and Malaya there were—and I believe are— 
about three-quarters of a million each. In South Africa there are about 
two hundred and twenty thousand; in the East African territories of Kenya, 
Fanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzibar about a hundred thousand. Other 
sizeable Indian communities are to be found in British Guiana and 
Trinidad with about a hundred and fifty thousand each, and in Fij with 
about ninety thousand. Altogether Indians in British territory overseas 
number about three and a half million. This is a very small number in 
comparison with the four hundred million of India and Pakistan com- 
bined, but it would be a mistake to estimate the importance either of the 
dotal problem or of the problem in individual countries by reference to 
the numbers involved. ° 

It is important to remember that the great majority of Indians over- 
seas are where they are because of emigration sponsored; or at least 
authorized, by government. Burma, of course, is a special case, since 
until quite recently it was a Province of India and all Indians were there 
as a matter of constitutional right. But the communities in Ceylon, 
Malaya, Fiji, the West Indies, and Natal all owe their presence to the 
needs of those countries and to the agreement of the governments of 

“those countries and of the Government of India. Even in Kenya not a 
few of the Indian population derive from the needs of the Kenya-Uganda 
railway when it was being built. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Indian settler overseas—and 
particularly his political spokesman, whether inside or outside India— 
looked to official authority for help in the solution of his various prob- 
lems, and that in such authority he included the British Government. 
Not only could he point to the various agreements between the Govern- 
ment of India and Dominion and Colonial Governments about emigration 
and the conditions that should attach to it, but believing—or choosing to 
believe—that his own government was daily under the heavy and repres- 
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sive thumb of Whitehall, he assumed the same force to be operating in 
the same direction upon the Dominion and Colonial Governments. This 
position is, of course, largely altered now. India and Pakistan themselves 
have become Dominions, as also Burma and Ceyion; but the British 
responsibility in and for the colonial territories remains, and I do not 
think the Governments of India and Pakistan will overlook the fact. 


DIVERSE PROBLEMS 


The question What is the problem of Indians overseas? is not easy to 
answer. The disputes which, in the past, have arisen between India and 
various Dominions and colonies have had the most diverse surface 
origins and the most perplexing ramifications. In Kenya there has for 
many years been the Indian protest against their exclusion from land 
ownership in the highlands and particularly against the method by which 
it is enforced. In Ceylon and Malaya there have been interminable con- 
troversies about wage rates, conditions of housing, and so forth on estates. 
In South Africa the colour bar has raised its ugly head in a peculiarty 
naked form. In Zanzibar there was the quarrel about the control of the 
Clove trade. In Fiji difficulty arose over the reservation of land for 
Fijian owners and the demand for exorbitant renewal fees’as leases fell 
in. These instances could be multiplied and diversified’ many times. If 
we look for the common foundation causes we run grave risk of over- 
simplifying the question. Yet I think the attempt must'be made because 
without it we shall not see clearly both the dangers and the opportunities 
arising from partition in India. j 


THE CoLouR BAR 


There is, of course, what is often called the colour bar. Strictly, this could 
only arise where the indigenous population as well as the government are 
of white race and, while not denying its potency as a cause of friction and 
dispute, I feel myself that the phrase is a misnomer. It is, in fact, no 


more than one aspect of racial discrimination, a phrase which has been fre- ® 


quently, and to my mind more apprépriately, used in much correspondence. 
Very briefly, what this means in the case of the Indian communities with 
which J am concerned is that, while expected to observe all the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship (itself an awkward and vague term, but I can’t find 
a better) the full privileges and advantages of that citizenship are denied 
on grounds of racial origin. The Indian is taxed on common schedules, 
pays the same local rates, owes and performs the same duties to society 


under the same laws, is expected in a word to make the same contribu- ` 


tion as anyone else to a living and growing society. But where privileges 
and public amenities are concerned the case is very different. The vote 
is denied, or if granted is on a communal basis. Schools, universities, 
hospitals are closed to the Indian. Hotels, railway trains, post offices, 
places of entertainment exclude him or segregate him. He is restricted as 
to where he may live or own land, and, being without representation on 
local bodies, is neglected in public services such as roads, drains, lighting, 
and so forth. In other words he pays his money but he gets no choice. 

I have, of course, consciously painted this picture in too lurid colours. 
It 1s not wholly true of any individual country, though I regret that 
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South Africa has come pretty close to it. But my point will, I think, be 
clear. Where even some of these disabilities are applied on explicit 
grounds of racial difference—a point which I should like to stress—it is 
understandable that there should be considerable rancour about it in the 
minds of people themselves engaged in a determined and culminating 
struggle for freedom from foreign rule; a rancour which could easily 
attach to any one of these disabilities an importance beyond its practical 
or economic effect or the number of individuals hit by it. It is also 
understandable that grave suspicion of a racial origin should be aroused 
by restrictive measures expressed to be, and in many cases actually, 
imposed for reasons of a non-racial character. 


THE INDIAN CLAIM 


I used just now that awkward and vague term citizenship, with which 
the Government here and the House of Lords seem to have been having 
some trouble. There has been much talk at various times of the status of 
Ifidians overseas, a term which seems to me even vaguer and more full 
of traps than citizenship. There has also been profound research into the 
meaning of domicile in relation to Indians overseas, research which ‘has 
convinced at least one researcher that even the most innocent word in 
the hands of a lawyer has as little hope of emerging unscathed as the 
proverbial celluloid cat chasing the asbestos rat. I think the kind of 
disability from which Indians overseas suffer, instances of which I have 
mentioned, can fundamentally be related to the problem of what I can 
‘only call citizenship. In its briefest expression the claim on behalf of 
Indians overseas is as follows: 


“ Treat us exactly the same way, in respect of both responsibilities 
and privileges, as all other members of the community of whatever 
racial origin. Do not exempt us from any responsibilities; do not 
deny us any rights. Where special agreements already exist con- 
cerning us we are prepared to re-examine them in the light of 
modern notions of the relationship between the individual and the 
state, and’ particularly, in view of the origins of much Indian emigra- 
tion, of the relationship between employer and employee; but this, 
provided we have a full and equal opportunity of influencing legis- 
lation and administration through the normal democratic processes.” 


The claim is not one that can be lightly brushed aside. I have, of course, 
simplified it, and until recently, at least, there were colonial territories 
where it was difficult to say with any precision what the rights of citizen- 
ship were. One can say, however, that in a democratic system of the 
British type the basis of citizenship is the franchise, and this explains why 
in so many of the controversies affecting Indians overseas the Indian 
demand has so often been for the vote on a common, not a communal, 
roll. In colonies where there were no legislatures, or representation was 
effected by nomination, the claim naturally could not be made, but it 
coloured all Indian thinking on questions affecting Indians in those terri- 
tories too. At times this gave the appearance of an irritatingly theoretical 
outlook, doctrinaire if you like. Yet I believe that many Indians who 
gave thought to these questions were wisely looking ahead to the exten- 
sion of the franchise and the elective system. 
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Let me give you one small example of what I mean. Some ten years 
ago I was studying the census statistics of a certain colony, and was not 
a little astonished to find that about 80 per cent. of the births among the 
Indian community were classified as illegitimate. Enquiry revealed that 
for some reason which I forget the Hindu form of marriage had never been 
legalized in that colony. I believe that the position was rectified; certainly 
that colony now has an elected legislature, and I have heard no Indian 
complaints of disfranchisement. But, apart from the gratuitous insult to 
personal feeling, such an oversight might, in times of political develop- 
ment, have had most embarrassing results not only for the Indian com- 
munity but also for the government. It would not, therefore, in my 
opinion, be a legitimate criticism of the Indian attitude to overseas prob- 
lems that it tended to be too political in character. 


A DOUBLE CITIZENSHIP 
I should, I think, refer at this stage to one point connected with the 


claim for citizenship. It has more than once been protested that, fair as. 


the Indian claim may sound, it does in fact ask for a double citizenship; 
since the Indian settler abroad never cuts himself loose from his family 
and associations in India, and expects, when in India, to be regarded as a 
citizen of that country. It is undoubtedly true that the Indian abroad 
does normally retain and evince a powerful affection for his motherland, 
though it might be argued that if he received a warmer welcome abroad 
his thoughts would not stray home so frequently. It might also be arguet 
—and this is one of the few things I remember about domicile—that 
domicile depends upon intention, and a man—like a woman—is always 
at liberty to change his mind. But the real answer is that the matter is 


one upon which the two governments concerned should speak their . 


mind. There cannot, I think, be any logically valid basis for a double 
citizenship which might involve conflicting loyalties. 
This is a question to which both the Government of India and the 


Government of Pakistan should *give their attention and declare their- 


attitude. I am glad to say that so far as Ceylon is concerned the Govern- 
ment of India have already announced their agreement in principle that 
Indians in Ceylon must make their choice between the two countries. 
In practice this may not take the matter very far: for instance, the 
Government of India could reasonably demand some effective interest in 
the control of estate labour in Ceylon as the price of either immediate 
agreement or of permitting further labour immigration. Or again, should 
the agreement in principle affecting Ceylon be automatically applied to 
Burma, where there are still many Indians who lived there when Burma 
was a Province of India and may be said to have a right to stay there as 
Indian citizens? Many other practical problems could be posed. But it 
is at least encouraging that the appropriateness of the principle has been 
publicly avowed, even if only in one case. 


GRADED RIGHTS 
There is another point about citizenship which aroused considerable 
public feeling in India at the time when attempts were made to reach 
VOL. XLIV. cl 
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immigration agreements with Burma and Ceylon. It was suggested that 
the rights accorded to Indian settlers should be graded according to pre- 
scribed qualifications, that most frequently quoted being length of resi- 
dence. Now I do not propose to consider to what extent the Indian 
Government representatives at these discussions were right in agreeing to 
such a possibility being examined as part of the price to be paid for 
reaching an agreement at all. I can only say that had they not so con- 
sented the discussions might just as well not have been initiated. 

What I want to give you here is the Indian attitude to such proposals, 
because I am fairly sure that has not altered. The idea itself, a gradation 
of citizenship—or degradation as most Indians would call it—arose from 
the circumstances attaching to most Indian immigration. It is an un- 
deniable fact that originally the bulk of Indian emigrants were labourers, 
required for work on sugar estates, tea gardens, and so forth. Such 
labour inevitably contains unstable elements, and statistics showed clearly, 
for instance, in the case of Burma, that large numbers of Indians classed 
as “immigrants never stayed in the country for more than two or three 
-years, long enough, let us say, to save enough money for a marriage, or 
the purchase of a small house at home, or the liquidation of some par- 
ticularly pressing debts. It was the argument—and one of force—put 
forward by Burma and other countries that these people could not claim 
and should not exercise any controlling voice in the arrangements and 
organization of the country which they thus used as a temporary con- 
venience. For that reason they said it was necessary to make distinctions, 
to apply tests to separate the sheep from the goats. 

I do not think any Indian seriously denied the existence of this prob- 
lem. But what he did say, and with not a little vehemence, was that the 
argument started from the wrong end. What was ignored, he said, was 
an admission that genuine settlers were entitled, irrespective of racial 
origin, to complete absorption in the country of their choice without any 
discrimination. So long as their entry into the country had been legal 
and free from restrictive conditions, thgre could be no moral justification 
‘for applying restrictions to them after entry. The way to deal with the 
unstable element was either to prohibit their entry altogether or to make 
that entry subject to conditions before the individual entered. Any un- 
stable element tlrat might be in the country at the critical date of an 
agreement coming into force would automatically sort itself out into 
sheep and goats after a very short lapse of time, and such risks as might 
be involved were worth taking for the sake of having a clearly defined 

epolicy for the future. That, very briefly, I believe to be exactly the view 
held in India today, and it is one that I think should be clearly under- 
stood by colonial authorities. 


EFFECTS OF PARTITION 


The ideas which I have attempted to sketch were held, before partition 
in India, by Hindus and Muslims alike. Indeed, it was one of the claims 
of Indian politicians that on this matter, at least, no communal considera- 
tions were allowed to enter. The point was also frequently stressed by 
overseas Indian communities themselves, in dealings with Dominion or 
Colonial Governments, and I can vouch from a good deal of personal ex- 
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perience that the claim was amply justified. The Hindu-Muslim riots 
which took place in Rangoon ten or fifteen years ago were regarded as 
disastrous by leading members of both communities, who saw clearly— 
and rightly—that Burmese politicians would quickly use evidence of 
internal dissension to the disadvantage of the Indian community as a 
whole; and it is a fact that memories of that unhappy affair disappeared 
much more quickly than they would have done in India. What then is 
the position today, now that India has been divided into two Dominions 
on purely communal considerations? 

My information on the subject is by no means so complete or so up to 
date as I should like, and I hope there may be members here today who 
can add to it. But I think there are both dangers and opportunities to 
which attention can be drawn with advantage both to the Dominions 
themselves and to this country. 

Consider first the decision which today confronts every Indian settled 
abroad. Except, of course, in the case of those who have already been 
accepted as full citizens in the country where they have settled, he has to 
decide what is his country of origin. Indian labourers in Burma, Ceylon, 
and Malaya come to a very large extent from Madras, and in their case 
there is not likely to be any difficulty. But labour in the West Indies, for 
example, and in Fiji comes largely from the United Provinces. The 
Hindus among them will, again, have no difficulty, but for the Muslims it 
may not be so easy. Many things have taken place, particularly in the 
northern districts, which may leave them in grave doubt. Their families, 
if they have survived at all, may have moved; where they have gone and 
which of the Dominions they have joined may be unknown. Similar un- 
certainty may face not a few in Natal. But the most difficult cases will 
arise with the non-labouring population, the professional men, doctors, 
lawyers, and so forth, and particularly the traders. 

I have not been able to get any precise figures, and, indeed, I doubt if 
Statistics exist, but I am fairly certain that among the professional and 
commercial classes the proportion ef Muslim to Hindu must be much higher 
than among the labouring classes. Now the trader abroad has his Indian 
roots in a particular town or towns. The Province from which he comes 
and the character of its Government are of less importance to him than 
the commercial connections which keep him and his business alive. The 
decision he has to make, whether he is an Indian or a Pakistani, will 
apparently be based upon considerations to which he has not hitherto 
attached special importance; but worse, he may well not be able to see at 
all clearly the implications of his choice. There must, for instance, b& 
many traders in India who have established connections with both 
Bombay and Karachi. No doubt they will wish to maintain both, but 
this may not be easy. Moreover, the export policy of the two Dominions 
may differ or even conflict, and the trader abroad will be largely unaware 
of the considerations likely to weigh most heavily with the two Govern- 
ments in determining these policies. A further complication is likely to 
arise from the fact that there has for centuries been a close commercial 
connection between the traders of the Kathiawar States and the coast of 
East Africa. Many traders in East Africa hail from these States, and 
even if they now know to which Dominion the States have adhered they 
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‘may be completely unaware of the changes in commercial and fiscal 
‘policy which are likely—or unlikely—to take place. There will, there- 
-fore, -be not a few Indian settlers abroad upon whom will devolve the 
need to make a decision without adequate information on the probable 
results of their decision and without authoritative sources from which to 
seek that information. 


GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATION ABROAD 


Before partition, the Government of India had representatives, other , 
than Trade Commissioners, in the United Kingdom, South Africa, ' 


Australia, Burma, Ceylon, and Malaya. The appointment of a repre- 
sentative in Canada had been agreed, but no selection made. ‘The work 
done by these representatives was under close scrutiny and control from 
Delhi, and their reports were regularly discussed with the Standing 
Emigration’ Committee of the Legislature. Administratively, proposals 
received from them and instructions issued to them involved consultation 
with other Departments at Delhi, such as the Labour and Commerce De- 
partments, and sometimes consultation with Provincial Governments. 
There is, therefore, available to the Govergment of India a large volume 
of records giving the whole history of past immigration agreements and 
of discussions which failed to reach agreement, including the internal 
discussions which linked decisions on these matters to general policy in 
trade and labour questions. 


Anyone familiar with Secretariat procedure in Delhi can easily picture | 
the formidable array of documents which were meticulously produced 


“on the file” to assist—or hamper—discussion of comparatively minor 
problems. All these records are not, presumably, available to the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, and their duplication would constitute an undertaking 
at which even the most comprehensive imagination would boggle. Yet 
evithout them it is difficult to see how the Government of Pakistan can 
seriously set about appointing their own representatives in the Common- 
wealth, where it seems to me they will be badly needed, if only to give 
some light and guidance to those abroad who find themselves members 
of a new nation. 

But the need is, in fact, more than a matter of giving such guidance, 
and more than a matter of national pride. Those of us who, during the 
war years, watched the British Tommy, or even more the American G.I., 
in India, will be well aware how true it is that the individual abroad is 

*taken to represent his country more clearly than all the diplomatists in a 
recognized legation. The Indian shop-keeper in Ladysmith, the lawyer 
in Kuala Lumpur, the doctor in Nairobi, the sisal-grower in Dar-es- 
Salaam, all these people represent to their non-Indian friends and 
acquaintances a picture of India—and now of Pakistan-—more real and 
more convincing than all the public statements, manifestos, démarches, 
and démentis of years put together. It can only be to the advantage of 
both India and Pakistan—and I believe of the Commonwealth as a whole 
—if that picture displays from both Dominions a fundamental unity of 
purpose, the establishment of strong, free, democratic states in the most 
important stretch of land in the East. 


P 
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THE BRIDGE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 
No unprejudiced observer is going to worry unduly about family 


. squabbles between India and Pakistan; but the land mass hitherto called 


India cannot but remain the principal bridge between the West and the 
Fast. If that bridge does more than creak, if its girders are obviously 
straining apart instead of together, there must inevitably arise doubts of 
its dependability. In these days, when national independence in its old 
sense has been abolished, neither India nor Pakistan can afford to ignore 
the opinion which may be formed outside of their joint dependability, 
economic or strategic. 

Here, then, it seems to me there lies to their hands a field ready for their 
whole-hearted and immediate co-operation. No question of losing or 
saying face can arise. Hindus and Muslims have in the past evinced a 
remarkable unity of mind and purpose on this matter. Complete agree- 
ment already exists on principles: partition has only served to emphasize 
the need for that agreement both in principle and in practice. I have 
been told—with how much truth I do not know—that the South African 
Government made some separate approach to the Government of Paki- 
stan for an agreement on linés different from those which governed its 
agreement with the former Gevernment of India, and that Pakistan re- 
jected the approach. If that is so, all credit to the Government of Paki- 
stan. The new South African Government are reported as having de- 
cided not to implement that part of the 1946 Act which accorded direct 
representation to Indians in the Union Parliament and the Natal Pro- 
vincial Council. Here is a case where absolute unity of purpose and 
concerted action are called for from India and Pakistan. If it is forth- 
coming, and I believe it will be, it will constitute to my mind a most 
encouraging sign. For it is my belief that practical co-operation in this 
field must inevitably lead to similar co-operation in wider fields. Not 
only will India and Pakistan find themselves taking a joint stand, and 2 
powerful one, in such matters as international conventions on migration, 
labour, welfare, and social conditions, but there will also be a strong 
stimulus for the two Governments to achieve even closer co-ordination in 
their commercial and economic policies. . 


A FYELD FOR CO-OPERATION 


I have suggested that the problem of Indians overseas offers a ready- 
made field for complete co-operation between the two new Dominions suclf 
as I am certain every friend of theirs hopes to see, and that that co-opera- 
tion, once initiated, might well spread its influence into much wider 
spheres. But there are dangers, too. I have already mentioned the 
alleged attempt by the South African Government to turn the partition to 
their advantage. Consciously or unconsciously attempts of that kind are 
likely to be made elsewhere. A cutting from The Times of June 8 in- 


forms me that in the new Legislative Council in Kenya, with an unofficial 


majority, two of the five elected seats for Indians are reserved for Mus- 
lims, and that on this account the three Hindu members boycotted the 
opening session. This appears to me to evince a lamentable disregard 
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of facts by the colonial authorities. Surely it should not have been im- 
possible to divide the seats to be allotted to the Indian community be- 
tween Indians and Pakistanis. I have reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment of India did, in fact, enter a protest on these lines. 


Why should a Muslim, whose family and business connections associate ` 


him wholly with Bombay in India, be compelled to vote for a representa- 
tive from Karachi in Pakistan; or a Hindu from Sind to vote for a Hindu 
from India? What would a New Zealander say if he were similarly 
compelled to vote for an Australian? I have not been able to get full 
details on this case, but here, on the face of it, is action taken by a British 
authority which can only tend to split the Indian (old style) community 
in Kenya and give room for friction between India and Pakistan. It can 
only be to the advantage of the British Government and the Common- 
wealth as a whole that such possible disagreements should be foreseen 
and scrupulously avoided. Lord Mountbatten informed this Association 
the other day that the volume of goodwill towards Britain in India had 
never been larger than it is today. It seems to me that that is an asset 
worth taking considerable trouble to preserve. 

Let us remember that the idea of citizenship is something specially 
precious in a country where the possibiity of its full and unfettered 


exercise has been—or at any rate seems to have been—only recently | 


attained. It is an idea which makes a ready appeal to the public mind, 
and can be a powerful influence for both good and ill. In India and 
Pakistan, in respect of their overseas nationals, it means the same thing, 
and can therefore operate to bring the two Governments together in an 
atmosphere free of all suspicion and mistrust. I, for one, hope most 
sincerely that it will so operate, and that anything the British Government 


can do to smooth the way or to remove obstacles will not be overlooked. , 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


AT a joint meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas 
League at Overseas House, Park Place, St. James’s, S.W.1, on Tuesday, 
July 27, 1948, the Right Honourable OLIVER STANLEY, M.P., presiding, 
eMr. G. S. BOZMAN, C.S.1., C.LE., read the foregoing paper on “ Partition 
and Indians Overseas.” 


The CHAIRMAN, introducing the speaker, said that the subject of the 
paper was of supreme importance. He had some experience during the 
three years he was at the Colonial Office of the problem presented by the 
large Indian communities in many of the Colonial territories, and he 
could realize how much more difficult it had become since the partition 
of India, a partition which did not represent Indian communities in the 
Colonies in any definite division, a partition not based wholly on origin 
or religion. One could appreciate, therefore, the difficulty which might 
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be caused to Indian communities in the Colonies by a partition of India 
on a basis which did not necessarily fit them. 

The meeting was fortunate in having Mr. Bozman, because he could 
speak on this delicate and difficult subject with the greatest authority. 
He had had practical experience both in the field and in the office; he 
had dealt with the problem as part of the representation of the Govern- 
ment of India in South Africa, and he had been in charge of the problem 
as Secretary of the appropriate department in India, so that his lecture 
would make possible a well-informed discussion. 


After the reading of the paper the CHAIRMAN suggested that Mr. 
Bozman had over-simplified the problem of the Indian communities in 
the Colonial territories. He had been engaged in looking at it from one 
angle, but he (the speaker) was afraid that long experience of the world 
had convinced him that nearly every problem had two sides, and, 
although the side he took was right, yet at the same time he was prepared 
to think that there was another side which people could consider, and he 
did not really think the problem was quite so simple as that of a number 
of unfortunate people who were being held down and deprived of privi- 
leges by others who wished to keep them for themselves. In certain 
territories, of course, that was the effect, but, in fact, there was a much 
deeper significance behind it, and it was one which should be faced 
because it was quite fundamental to the functioning of the Colonial 
territories on a democratic system. r 

Mr. Bozman said that the ordinary man regarded democracy and 
franchise as synonymous. That was true, and that was why the advance 
to democracy of the Colonial territories, involving as it did an ever- 
increasing franchise until thè final aim of self-government based on a 
universal franchise, raised problems increasing in their severity as the 
people advanced to freedom in a community which was perhaps tri-racial, 
with a large African and a large Indian population. One or other migh$ 
be in a majority in a particular territory, but there had been very little 
assimilation between the two communities. Not only race, but religion, 
custom, habit, had in fact tended to keep them apart: the edges were very 
seldom blurred, and the political result was there was very little cross- 
settlement of the population, but almost entirely a divisfon on racial lines. 
The trouble of a division on racial lines in a democratic community was 
that the majority, once established, tended to become permanent, and the 
minority to remain in permanent inferiority. The basis of any democratic 
government was that the minority of today should become the majority 
of tomorrow. So long as populations were divided, not on economic or 
social questions, but purely on racial questions, the give and take of the 
electorate, the swing of the pendulum could never take place, and the 
community which happened to be in a numerical minority could look 
forward to nothing except permanent political minority. 

This was a situation which had to be faced, and it was a situation 
which should be faced sympathetically by the inhabitants of India and 
Pakistan, because it was a like problem in the great continent of Europe 
which, in fact, led to a partition which the vast majority on both sides 
would have been horrified to accept. He could not believe that a sug- 
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gestion for the partition of India made in 1930 would have received one 
favourable voice at the Round-Table Conference. It was the growing 
realization of this insoluble problem which drove the parties to this 
solution. 

The Colonies could not be divided; they were not rich enough, nor was 
the population big enough; partition would be unreal, but they had to 
find some other means.- Until communities could be merged to some 
extent there would have to be provisions made so that one community 
did not appear to submerge the other. 

Another point was the question of double citizenship. There was a 
feeling in the Colonial administration in the non-Indian races that the 
Indian communities wanted the best of both worlds, that they claimed 
the privileges of the Colony and they also claimed the privileges of 
citizenship of India. He did not believe that that was a possible solu- 
tion; a person had to elect whetlier in fact he would throw in his lot with 
the territory in which he lived, or, in maintaining his links, whether he 
would reject the responsibility of the territory to which he had gone. 
Although Mr. Bozman said that the interest of overseas Indians in India 
was a matter of emotion and sympathy, and such was the interest taken 
by India in the men of their race overseas, there had been occasions when 
less responsible statesmen had stated in public that it was the object that 
where a majority of Indians existed it should be India and not Great 
Britain which should be responsible for the administration of that Colony. 

, He could not help feeling that the greatest task for both India and 
Pakistan, working in co-operation with the Government of this country,’ 
was to lull suspicions of that kind and to try to find the only real solution 
in any Colonial territory, which was a merging of communities and the 
development of fusion, not political, economic, and social, but racial; and 
that was something for which the Government must be responsible. 

Finally, he was quite certain that neither the Government of this 
country nor the Government of any colony would have any interest in 
playing off India against Pakistan. He gid not see what they had to gain 
by creating a new and perhaps embittered posterity inside a community 
in their own territory, when the one idea was to try to merge all the 
peoples of the Colonies. 

Mr. Stanley went on to say that he was not impressed by the instance 
given of what had happened in Kenya. He was not enough of an expert 
to state with accuracy the facts, but the Kenya Government was faced 
with this problem: there had to be a division somewhere, and it was 
made as between Hindu and Muslim, although it was suggested that it 
should have been between India and Pakistan. The division had to be 
the best to suit the particular circumstances. He could not believe that 
the Kenya Government proceeded without making inquiries as to what 
was likely to be the most acceptable, and not based upon the partition in 
a country thousands of miles away. 

The great service of the paper and the discussion which would follow 
was that it would make one think about a problem of immense import- . 
ance and on which, for an honest solution, would depend the success or 
failure of the Colonial policy in future. It was a problem of infinite 
importance to India and Pakistan; it would affect good relations between 
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them and this country and between India and Pakistan itself. He believed 
that the future to all three would be determined by the co-operation and 
friendship which we could develop among ourselves. 


Malik Firoz Kaan Noon said that Mr. Bozman probably understood 
this problem more than anyone else because he had been in charge of the 
Overseas Department in Delhi and had handled it at very critical stages 
of the discussions which had been taking place between India and South 
Africa. The subject was a very delicate and difficult one, and if any 
present had come to the meeting in the expectation of being given a 
solution he was afraid they would be disappointed. 

So far as immigration into South Africa was concerned, he had a 
feeling that the Governments of India and Pakistan would not allow a 
single one of their nationals to go outside their own countries without 
making appropriate agreements with the receiving country regarding their 
future. The two Governments were concerned about their countrymen 
already in South Africa. He felt that neither India nor Pakistan (for 
which he could speak with greater knowledge) would like any of their 
countrymen living in South Africa to aim at double citizenship. They 
lived in South Africa, and their outlook must be of that country, and 
they must consider themselve? to be South Africans and not Pakistanis. 
So long as a feeling of double loyalty remained in the life of any people 
their love of their adopted country would be indifferent. There were 
forty or fifty million Muslims living in India, and they were expected to 
be loyal to the Indian Government; the Pakistan Government did not 
expect or wish them to owe loyalty to that Government. Every man 
living in a country owed loyalty to that country alone; therefore if there 
was any fear that those living in South Africa wished to have a double 
loyalty it should be dispelled. The Indians in South Africa had been 
there for several generations; they had bought property and set up insti- 
tutions, and if they ran away from them they would be almost beggared, 
He did not think any Indian living in South Africa would want to 
leave that country. He was told that the Union Government had sug- . 
gested that if they wanted to go back they would provide a free passage, 
but he did not think any Indian would want to leave his property and 
home for the sake of a free passage. Therefore the pfoblem had to be 
looked at from the point of view of its permanence, and the problem of 
social injustice had to be solved. 

Social injustice was not the problem of South Africa alone; there was 
social injustice in many countries. To solve it we should have to bee 
patient. India could not turn her back on her countrymen. Supposing 
there were some Englishmen settled in one of the foreign Colonies, 
although they might no longer owe allegiance to the British Crown or 
King, still the sympathy of the British people would go out to them. 
The same applied to Indians: sympathy from the sub-continent was 
entirely for their countrymen living in South Africa; their troubles were 
' the troubles of those at home, as were their success and prosperity, and 
it was this point of view which had persuaded the Pakistan and Indian 
Governments to have a united policy in most cases, and particularly with 
regard to South Africa. 
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The question of Hindus and Muslims in South Africa should not arise 
and could not arise in practical form, and the suggestion of a division 
would do harm. The moment social justice for all was recognized, 
whether Indians or white people, the problem would be solved. Indians 
and Pakistanis did not wish for social justice only for their own people, 
but they wanted social justice also for the people of South Africa. 
Therefore the moment there were representative institutions in South 
Africa and in colonies the problem was solved. The problem of social ` 
justice in India would be solved by franchise of the depressed classes, 
and they would be on an equality with the more orthodox Hindus, able 
to assert themselves in the Legislature. So long as the right of the non- 
white South African to a vote and to’ representation was not recognized, 
so long would the question of Indians getting justice remain as difficult 
as it ever was. The aim should be for the non-European people living 
in Africa to have their full share in the representational and govern- 
mental institutions of that country. Once that was assured the separate 
representation of South Africans, Hindus, and Muslims would not arise. 
So far as he knew, the Indian population in South Africa, whether 
Hindus or Muslims, were united in claiming due rights and privileges in 
that country. The political situation was different today from what it was 
a year ago; Pakistan and India were Domfnions, countries like any other 
Dominion, and therefore more regard weuld have to be paid to their 
wishes by the Government of South Africa in relation to the treatment of 
people who lived there, although it was agreed that their loyalty belonged 
to the South African Government. 

The policy of Pakistan was at one with the Government of India: 
they were followers of the great apostle of non-violence, who laid down 
his life trying to protect the lives of Muslims, and, in spite of their 
differences regarding Kashmir and Hyderabad, the two Governments 
were co-operating in other matters and would continue to co-operate 
in giving every assistance possible to their countrymeri until social justice 
‘was done. g 

Mr. OLIVER STANLEY had to leave the meeting at this point to return 
to the House of Commons, and Sir Joun WoopuEaD took the chair. 

Mr. P. D. Sagai said that he never expected to hear such an impartial 
and sincere statement on this subject as had been given by Mr. Bozman. 
If an Indian had spoken on this problem he would not have presented 
athe question in any better manner. There were,’ however, one or two 
points to which he would direct attention. 

The first point was the number of Indians overseas. There was a total 
of about four million Indians overseas; 78 per cent. of them lived in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. He did not agree with the speaker 
on the question of quite voluntary migration, for the Indian labour sent 
overseas was indentured labour. 

With regard to the problems of Indians overseas, there was only one 
thing to do, and that, as suggested by Malik Firoz Khan Noon, was to 
ensure social justice. Indians and Pakistanis overseas had no difference 
of opinion as long as they were living outside India. Even in the sub- 


wat 
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continent itself there was not much difference of opinion, because the 
Government of Pakistan wanted every Muslim to be true to India; on 
that there could be harmony, peace, and. goodwill between the Govern- 
ments of the two Dominions. The question of social justice had arisen 
again and again and was not confined to South Africa. Indians over- 
seas had not many colleges, they had not many hospitals, only 30 to 
40 per cent. of children attended any sort of school. He did not say that 
these Indians were worse off than the people of the land. Indians did not 
ask for special privileges; they wanted to identify themselves with the 
people of the country in which they were living, but there should not be 
discrimination between Indian and European. They should be allowed 
in the colony on the same terms and conditions, and social justice should 
not be denied to them because of their difference of colour. 

Mr. Bozman’s analysis was excellent; he believed he had arrived at his 
conclusions from an impartial view, and it showed the interest he had 
taken. He thought Mr. Oliver Stanley had confused the problem a little. 
He agreed that if there had to be a division it should be on the question 
of Indian and Pakistani, not on the question of Hindus and Muslims: 
but there should not have been any division on electoral representation or 
other arrangements. They sheuld have gone on as a single Indian com- 
munity as they had up to now, 


Mr. ABDUL KADER KHAN said that it was his view that Pakistan and 
India did not get enough opportunity of putting their point of view. 
Pakistan was the fifth largest country in the world, and every Pakistani, 
wherever he lived, was a Pakistani and nothing else. Their leader was 
the leader and guide, not only of the seventy million people of that 
Dominion but of Pakistanis all over the world. This did not mean that 
Pakistanis overseas were not loyal to the government of the country in 
which they were living, but it did mean that they were Joyal to Islam 
and the Muslim: brotherhood. Islam was a democratic force whicR 
bound all its brothers into one, ànd a great reorientation of Islam had 
started in Pakistan. All Muslims had the same ambitions and feelings: 
they had one God, one Book, and one Prophet to control their actions. 
In different countries people had different moods, and the question of 
overseas Indians was to be judged by the feelings of the Indians overseas 
themselves. 

The three burning questions of today were Palestine, Kashmir, and 
Hyderabad, and, if there was a common franchise of people from the 
sub-continent overseas, how would the Hindu be able to express the 
feeling of the Muslims and vice versa? These were points which must 
be considered in determining the question of a common or separate 
franchise. There were in South Africa various Muslim institutions. which 
had their own purposes, in the same way as the Hindu institutions. Paki- 
stani and Hindu could never be one, and should not have a common 
franchise overseas. 


Mr. Ħ. S. L. POLAK did not think this question of dual nationality need 
arise; if there was to be equal treatment and the equal demand for 
responsibility about which Mr. Bozman had spoken, then he thought 
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that, as in the case of those British people who went to Australia or 
Canada, there would be one loyalty—to the place where they lived. The 
trouble was that there was not that equal treatment and there was not 
that demand for equal responsibility. One had to remember that at least 
three-quarters of the people overseas were born there; they were strangers 
in their motherland. Their natural allegiance would be to the country in 
which they were born, but that would not lead them necessarily to a 
renouncement of the culture which was their spiritual background, and 
one would not expect it; yet there were people in this country who did 
not realize that one must make a distinction of that kind. 

On the question of the colour bar there was a point where he differed 
slightly from the lecturer. He thought that it was limited. He himself 
would like to believe that, but unfortunately it was not so. In a recent 
article in the Manchester Guardian the question of white Australia was 
discussed. It showed that the negro husband of a white Australian lady 
was turned out of the Commonwealth; that although a white New 
Zealander would have been freely admitted as a welcome citizen, his 
Maori wife would not have been; that Mr. Jinnah or Mr. Nehru, if they 
wished to reside in Australia, would be excluded for reasons of race and 
colour, the excuse being on such lines as failure, say, to pass an examina- 
tion in Gaelic. Could there be anything more insulting and humiliating 
than that? In South Africa the colour bar was very formidable. There 
were those in the audience who knew that only too well. He knew it 
when he was so closely associated with Indians in South Africa that he 
was held to be tarred with their brush. In the Transvaal the fundamental 
law was “ no equality between whites and non-whites.” 

He was glad to hear that as between India and Pakistan there was no 
distinction as regarded the resentment at the treatment.of Indians over- 
seas. He never found any communal difference in India on this subject, 
he had not found it since, and he was glad to hear that this was one of 
evhat he hoped would be a large number of subjects on which there was 
understanding and sympathy between*Pakistan and India. The repre- 
sentatives of these two great Dominions might have a private conversa- 
tion with Dr. Evatt, who was at present in this country from Australia, 
with a view to seeing if it was not possible to get a removal of one of 
these barriers. So long as facts were as they were there would be the 
deepest resentment in both India and Pakistan, with who knew what 
consequences? 

* Mr. BozMaN, in reply, said that the discussion had ranged over a 
pretty wide field, a good deal wider than he was competent to discuss. 
Mr. Oliver Stanley accused him of over-simplifying this problem; he 
admitted that he had done so because it seemed to be the only way to 
deal with it. He found it very difficult to follow Mr. Stanley when he 
said that the fact must be faced that racial divisions existed in the 
Colonies and in the Dominions, and that for that reason there must 
always be racial minorities. He spoke of the problem as being one of 
merging in a unified citizenship the different groups living as members of 
one community in a particular territory. It seemed to himself that this 
was exactly what he was trying to say, but it was very much better put 
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by Mr. Stanley. There was no necessity for the minorities to be racial 
minorities; the point was to get rid of racial division. The solution of 
merging was what he was asking the authorities to consider as a pcssible 
solution of the problem which did exist of racial minorities which were in 
danger of becoming permanent minorities. It was not because they were 
racial minorities that they were permanent; the franchise did not take 
account of religious differences, and thet was important, because what 
they were considering was a division of communities on fundamentally 
religious grounds. 

He found it equally difficult to follow Mr. Stanley in his criticism of 
his own criticism of what had happened in Kenya. He said he did not 
know, but that it was quite possible that the Indian community liked to 
have it the way the Colonial authorities had put it; but the fact also 
remained that the Hindu members .of the community walked out in 
protest against the division made by the Colonial authorities, and the 
Government of India put forward a suggestion that the division should 
be on the basis of Indian and Pakistani rather than that of Hindu and 
Muslim. 

It was an unexpected pleasure to hear Malik Firoz Khan Noon, for 
he did not even know he was in this country. His message seemed to be 
extremely encouraging. His statements made no claim for double citizen- 
ship, and his assertion that Pakistan and India must and would demand 
a united policy on overseas questions was one which he welcomed most 
heartily and which he hoped would be repeated by prominent members 
of the Governments of both Dominions. . 

He was grateful for Mr. Saggi’s correction on numbers. Although the 
Indian communities overseas were so downtrodden, they were et the 
Same time remarkably fertile, and their numbers had increased beyond 
his wildest dreams. Perhaps one could hope that this was a sign that 
circumstances were improving slightly. He did not intend to ccnvey, 
when he mentioned that Indian migration was originally mainly migratiore 
of labour, that it was wholly voluftary migration. The indenture system, 
a very bad system, did involve the exportation from India of very large 
numbers of labourers who were quite incapable of making up their minds 
whether they wanted to go to Natal or Trinidad. It was true that some 
effects of the evil system of indenture still remained, but it did affect his 
point that the Indian settler overseas would continue for a long time to 
look for a solution of his particular problems to Government authorities. 
He must apologize if he did not make it clear that he was using the 
phrase “Indians and Pakistanis overseas,” but he thought he would bé 
acquitted of any desire to re-establish the united Government in Incia by 
any phrase he might have used that afternoon. Mr. Saggi stated the view 
that a common franchise for Indians and Pakistanis would not be suit- 
able. That was a view which he himself could not immediately accept, 
but Mr. Saggi would remember also that he insisted with regard to the 
case of Kenya that if a division had to be made it should be a division 
between Hindus and Muslims, and he thought he would probably agree 
with that. 

Mr. Polak had spoken from his great knowledge of Indians overseas, 
and he spoke with some feeling on the question of the colour bar. He 
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(Mr. Bozman) did not deny, nor did he intend to deny, that the colour 
bar was an evil which in South Africa in particular was, had been, and 
would be the cause of most intense bitterness between the races con- 


cerned, particularly between the proud races like the Indians and Paki- ` 


stanis on one side and the Europeans in South Africa on the other. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Oliver Stanley 
and to the lecturer for a very interesting afternoon, which was accorded 
by applause. 


[End of the Proceedings of the East India Association (India, Pakistan 
and Burma.)] 


THE CHINESE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
S By E. M. GULL 


By way of preface to the ensuing extracts from the Ta-Kung-Pao, a couple 
of quotations may be made from The Times. On July 23 the paper said: 


“ The terrorist campaign, which bears all the marks of systematic 
planning, is not a nationalist movenfent designed to secure political 
freedom for the country [Malaya]; it is a concerted effort by the 
Communist section of the Chinese community to seize power for 
itself by overthrowing the present administration. It is not sup- 
ported by the Malays or by the Indians, or even by the bulk of the 
Chinese residents in Malaya.” 


On August 17 the paper said: 


“The Communist insurrection in Burma is part of a general 
forward movement by the Communists throughout South-East Asia.” 


"Leading article in the Ta-Kung-Pao (whose status in China is comparable 
with that of The Times or the Manchester Guardian in England, 
though the paper’s freedom to say what it thinks is much less than 
theirs), April 16: 

“ All the peoples of South-East Asia, without exception, are seeking 
freedom and emancipation. Their national consciousness is fiery and 

_ bitter. The Philippines, Burma, and other newly constituted countries, 

together with Annam and Indonesia and other countries chafing at their 

*subordinate position, are unavoidably filled with self-esteem and are anti- 

foreign, an inevitable phenomenon. We ourselves have known a century 
of repression under foreign domination and have ourselves suffered 
bitterly. In a sense we, like the peoples in South-East Asia, are a new 
political entity. Overbearing, unaccommodating behaviour on their part 
we are determined to oppose, but we can understand their disposition. 
We hope that they will each and all attain freedom and independ- 
ence... .” 5 

This passage gains in significance from the fact that it follows a survey 
of the disabilities from which Chinese emigrants, according to the paper, 
have been suffering. 


ud 
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Thus of Siam the article says: “ Our compatriots have had little oppor- 
tunity, for ten years past, of living in prosperity and contentment. It was 
hoped, after China and Siam had established formal relations, that inter- 
course would, as a consequence, improve. Facts, however, have shown 
clearly that the Sino-Siamese treaty of friendship has brought no security 
to Chinese emigrants. ... In disregard of its provisions the Siamese 
have denied Chinese emigrants the right to establish schools for the educa- 
tion of their children. They insist that the Siamese flag only shall be flown 
and have closed a number of Chinese family schools. . . . The Siamese 
Board of Trade has been applying a policy of monopoly to the rice in- 
dustry, with the intention of undermining Chinese emigrants’ interests, 
and though opposition has prevented complete realization of the policy 
the emigrants have suffered considerable loss .... Last year the Govern- 
ment agreed that this year’s total of Chinese immigrants should be raised 
from 10,000 to 12,000, but the present Government refuses to honour this 
obligation. Apart from this the Siamese military constantly pin-prigk 
Chinese traders. . . .” 

Of Burma the article says: “In the terms of the new Constitution dual 
nationality has been disallowed. . . . Authorities of the Burmese Board 
of Trade have stated plainly that 60 per cent. of commercial opportuni- 
ties will be given to Burmese, and that the remaining 40 per cent. will be 
shared out among Chinese, British, and Indian merchants. In politics 
Burmese alone are to be eligible for election, while foreigners have been 
deprived of the right of parliamentary methods of representaticn in 
respect of their interests. The Burmese Government recently announced 
limitations upon transfer of real estate, and, much more radically, have 
deprived Chinese who have not been naturalized of the right of leaving 
it to their children. The period for which real estate can be leased or 
rented has been limited, while a heavy blow has been struck at the enter- 
prises of Chinese emigrants through restrictions on mortgages to banks.” 

Of Indo-China the article says: “ The loss of life and property amongst, 
Chinese emigrants occasioned by the post-war conflict between the 
Annamites and the French cannot be computed.... All forms of 
collective life and activity are denied to our emigrants, and as a result of 
increasing incidents and deprivation of homes and occupations over 200 
have sought refuge from Northern Annam in Yunnan.” ° 

The sufferings of Chinese emigrants, the article said, in Indonesia have 
been as great, and there was no certainty that their position would improve 
if the country obtained independence. 

“In Malaya and Singapore Chinese emigrants form a-majority oi thee 
population, but they have the fewest seats in the Legislature and insuffi- 
cient voice in the administration. A number of provisions have widened 
the cleavage between Chinese and Malays, the latter being often misled 
into attributing to the former occasions’ of economic friction due to the 
colonizing, imperialistic countries.” 


Article contributed to the Ta-Kung-Pao, May 23, signed Tung Ping-ju. 


“This article runs to 2,000 words or so. It is necessary, therefore, to 
summarize. It is entitled “ Problems Affecting Chinese Emigrants Today,” 
and a prefatory paragraph says that, before the war, China herself was in 
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the position of a colony, but her emigrants experienced only the ill- 
treatment and fleecing of the governments under which they lived. After 
the war, however, China, having become one of the Great Powers, was 
suspected of harbouring imperialistic ambitions, and accordingly her 
emigrants met with hostility at the hands of native populations. More- 
over, the imperialistic countries, anxious to restore their colonial -rule, 
feared that the Chinese, who had supported native populations against the 
Japanese and in some places constituted more than 75 per cent. of the 
population, would encourage independence movements and undermine 
their authority. So they, too, have become hostile. The Chinese Govern- 
ment’s plain duty is to support its citizens, but there have been times when 
foreign relations obliged it to keep in step with imperialism and when 
domestic considerations did the same. Emigrants themselves should 
co-operate for their common welfare, but in fact there were party stooges, 
local Government hangers-on, and would-be office-holders under the home 
Government who organized attacks on the emigrants. Thus assailed on 
four fronts, emigrants have been in a bad way. 

The problems affecting emigrants fall into two groups—those arising 
overseas and those arising at home. Amongst the former are (a) harsh 


* egal treatment, especially in America, Canada, Australia, the Philippines, 


Siam, Malaya, and the Dutch Indies, in respect of entry, residence, and 
occupation, etc.; (b) political discriminatton—for example, in America, 
where Chinese emigrants have the same obligations towards the American 
Government as Europeans, but not the same rights; (c) economic exploita- 
tion, especially under the Fascist governments of the Philippines and Siam; 
(d) cultural ill-treatment, particularly in Siam, where Fascist teaching is 
forced upon Chinese children; and (e) social exclusiveness, in respect of 
Chinese association with white women (in Canada and the United States) 
and (in Siam, French Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies) the creation of 
areas prohibited to Chinese. 

. As regards problems arising in China, the author is unexpectedly frank. 
For emigrants to return home, he says, “is to enter the tiger’s mouth.” 
They are “ dainty morsels for voracious officials, politicians, local bullies, 
seedy gentry, local robbers and vagrants. I said to one of them,” he 
recounts, “ ‘It’s ten years since you were home. Now that you are back, 
why are you off again?’ ‘If I didn’t go,’ he replied, ‘my very pants would 
be torn off me, and I should go back naked.’ ” 


Contributed article published on May 24, signed P'an Lang. 


© This article, also running to 2,000 words or so, surveyed the position of 
emigrants in relation to the conflict of nationalism with suzerain Powers 
in colonial: territories, the rivalries between “imperialists” themselves, . 
and the conflict between democratic and anti-democratic influences in im- 
perialist countries. Amongst five’great changes resulting from the war are, 
it says, the exhaustion and impoverishment of the old imperialist countries, 
France and Britain, a circumstance favourable to national liberation 
movements in South-East Asia, while “if the interests of Chinese emi- 
grants are bound up with those of South-East Asian nationalism ” this 
circumstance “ must be said to be favourable to the emigrants also.” 
“But,” the author proceeds, “there are international circumstances 
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which favour neither the one nor the other. One is that the remnants of 
international Fascism and reaction were not completely disposed of during 
the war, but have used every post-war condition to regain vitality. 
Another is that the capitalist-imperialist countries . . . are decisively bent 
on an all-out effort to restore their power, especially their colonial rule, 
and so in the Middle, but more especially in the Far, East, in Annam, the 
East Indies, and elsewhere, new conflicts over colonial territories have 
been embarked upon. A third circumstance is that in their desire to 
suppress national and democratic movements in their colonies the im- 
perialist countries are prepared to relegate their mutual rivalries to the 
background. With this object in view they are even ready to support the 
latent force of militarist Fascism in Germany, Japan, and elsewhere, 
together with the remnants of colonial feudalism, and are making all 
possible use of religious, racial, and party antagonisms to create trouble 
and actual hostilities amongst colonial and semi-colonial peoples. West, 
in the conflict between Jews and Arabs in Palestine; east, in the cleavaggs 
between North and South Korea; south, in the most recent divisions in 
Indonesia; and north, in Burma’s, Siam’s, and India’s quarrels—every- 
where are imperialists to be seen working in the background. Activity of 
this kind shows great keenness jn South-East Asia, where its conspiracies 
are specially directed against Chinese emigrants.” 

Long before the war, the authbdr goes on to say, Chinese emigrants were 
the object of imperialist hatred and attack. During the war they came 
under the heel of the Japanese, who devastated homes and families, 
When it was over they hoped for a welcome from their victorious home- 
land, but this hope was ruined by her internal conditions, which have 
resulted in progressive deterioration of their position abroad. 

“ The destruction caused in South-East Asia by the war, economic ruin 
and stagnation of markets, have impoverished the people as never before, 
bearing with special severity upon solitary and helpless emigrants. Then, 
too, the colonial suzerains, seeking confusedly to restore their rule, have 
had it in mind as a first step to make a dead set at our emigrants’ property 
and to sow dissension between them and the native population; ... 
thirdly, our domestic conflicts of all kinds, which drove men out to the 
Southern Seas, have converted a hitherto loyal, warm-hearted disposition 
among the emigrants into one of mutual suspicion arid defensiveness. 
Thus they themselves have dispersed their strength and presented the 
enemy with weak points.” 

Which set of circumstances—those favouring or those disadvantageous 
to the emigrants—is the stronger? the writer asks; and he replies in parte 
in terms which may be summarized as follows: 

In the conflicts which are determining the fate of South-East Asia 
to-day, dominance is being transferred to the widespread, oppressed 
colonial and semi-colonial peoples, whose strength has developed to an 
unprecedented extent. In the first place, in all the peoples of South-East 
Asia there has been a vivification and uplift of spirit. Confidence in the 
certainty of triumph over imperialism and feudalism has become much 
stronger and more assured. After two years of bitter warfare under the 
leadership of the Annamite League, the Annamites are not only uncon- 
quered, they are more firmly arrayed than ever. The Philippines, Indo- 
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nesia, and Burma have all won independence, and the reality of this 
“independence ” has taught all peoples to see that the goal of revolution- 
ary parties and federated popular movements is to enhance the dignity and 
power of the people. Although the co-operative roads along which the 
Indonesians have been led have inadvertently wasted two years of bloody 
warfare, they know who are the people’s real leaders, friends, and enemies, 
and will never again be under any illusion in regard to false friends of the 
people within the country or friendly states outside it. 

After pointing out that the struggle for freedom amongst the people of 
South-East Asia is much more widespread than before the war, the author 
says: “The struggle . . . includes all races, sects, and communities in 
united action. Annam has the leadership of the Annamite League; 
Malaya has a Pan-Malayan Committee of Joint Action and other leaders: 
Indonesia, amid adverse currents; is developing a new united movement 
of increasing strength. On the other hand, the struggle has increased the 
mutual responsiveness and the co-operation of colonial peoples. There 
are regular organizations in Malaya helping the Indonesian people’s 
movement for freedom. The help which is being given in India, Siam, 
Burma, and Malaya to the independence movement in Annam is most 
impressive, while a league of South-East, Asian peoples has been estab- 
lished in Siam. . . . Facts show that nationalist movements in South-East 
Asia have become one of the forces determining the fate of the world.” 

Up to August 2 there had been no direct editorial comment on all this 
(other than the comment of April 16, above). On June 28, however, a 
leading article on Malaya criticized the powers given to the police as 
“ entirely contrary to traditional British legal administration, and ended 
by suggesting that Britain’s real interest in Malaya was as a “ Gibraltar 
for the Indian Ocean.” It complained of the injustice of the new Consti- 
tution in giving to the Chinese, who represented 43 per cent. of the 
population, only 13 per cent. of the seats in “ Parliament,” and described 
Chinese, Malayan, and Indian labour on the plantations as being for- 
merly bondsmen who were now organized in labour associations against 
rubber plantation owners and British landlords. 


KHUZISTAN PAST AND PRESENT 
By Dr. L. LOCKHART 


THE province of Khuzistan, in South-West Persia, is a land of striking 
contrasts, there being great diversity not only in its scenery and climate 
but also in its peoples and their modes of life. On the same day one 
may see, on the one hand, nomad tribes-people migrating with ‘their 
flocks over the foothills and mountains in their unending search for pas- 
ture, and, on the other, the workers in the oilfields engaged upon their 
task of producing oil. 

The eastern part of Khuzistan is very mountainous, as it is traversed 
by the great Zagros mountain range that forms the south-western buttress 
of the central plateau of Persia. The Karun and other rivers have hewn 
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their way through these mountains, often fiowing tortuously through spec- 
tacular gorges. To the west is the low-lying portion of the province, a 
continuation of the vast Mesopotamian plain. In this low country the 
summers are scorchingly hot and the winters mild and agreeable; in the 
mountains the summers are cool and pleasant, but the winters are very 
severe. 

A curious feature of the south-western part of this low-lying region is 
that it is, geologically speaking, of very recent origin; it is, in fact, so 
recent that remarkable changes in it have taken place within historic 
times. The explanation is that the Karun and other rivers flowing into 
the headwaters of the Persian Gulf have for many centuries been bringing 
down enormous quantities of silt that they have scoured from the valleys 
and gorges of the great mountain ranges. This silt, being deposited on 
the shallow floor of the upper part of the Gulf, has been slowly but 
steadily forcing its waters back throughout the ages, a process which is 
continuing at the present time. The rate at which the land has been 
extending southwards at the expense of the sea may be gauged by fhe 
fact that only 900 years ago Abadan was on the seashore, while today it 
is on the banks of an estuary some thirty-five miles to the north-west of 
the point where its waters discharge into the Gulf. 

The northern part of Khuzi§tan corresponds very closely in area with 
the ancient land of Elam and may therefore unquestionably be regarded 
as one of the cradles of civilization. 

It was in Elam that man first learnt to mine copper and to fashion 
implements out of that metal. A later date, but nevertheless a very 
ancient one, saw the birth of the local oil industry; this industry, although 
it remained primitive and static for many centuries, has in modern times 
been transformed out of all recognition. 

Susa (now called Shush), the ancient Elamite capital, is without any doubt 
one of the oldest places in the world. Excavations made here by British 
archeologists a century ago and, far more extensively, by the French 
Archeological Mission in more rgcent times, have revealed that the site 
has been occupied by civilized communities ever since the concluding 
years of the Stone Age. 

Susa entered upon its Golden Age in the reign of-Darius Hystaspes 
He made it one of his capital cities because it possessed certain 
advantages over Ecbatana (Hamadan), Persepolis, and Pasargade. Its 
winter climate was far less severe than that of Ecbatana or even of 
Persepolis. With the enormous westward extension of the Persian Em- 
pire under the earlier Achemenian rulers, Susa became more convenient 
as an administrative centre than either Persepolis or the more distant 
Pasargade. 

It was at Susa that the Prophet Daniel had his vision of “ Shushan the 
Palace ” and where his reputed tomb is. It was there that Darius, the 
Great King, who ruled from 521 to 486 B.C., built his magnificent palace, 
using captive craftsmen drawn from all parts of his vast empire. That 
palace was destroyed by fire soon after, but another even more sump- 
tuous arose in its place. There it was that Esther, the Jewish maiden, 
found favour in the eyes of Ahasuerus (Xerxes), Darius’s successor, and 
became his bride, and where Haman, the would-be persecutor of the 
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Jews, was hanged upon the lofty gallows that he had set up for Mordecai. 
Alexander the Great, after defeating the Persian forces near Arbela and 
driving the last oi the Achemenian kings from his throne in 331 B.c., 
came to Susa and seized the immense treasure that had been accumulated 
there. On his return from India Alexander again visited Susa, where he 
feasted his.captains in the palace and wedded a princess of the former 
royal line. 

With the fall of the Acheamenian Empire Susa ceased to be a capital 
city, but it continued to be the chief town in Elam or Susiana, as the 
territory surrounding it came to be known. It suffered a further setback 
in Sasanian times when it lost its predominant position in Susiana to the 
then newly founded cities of Jundi-Shahpur and Shushtar, but it, never- 
theless continued to be a place of some importance, and it was made the 
see of a bishopric after Christianity had established a firm foothold in 
South-Western Persia. 

The city of Ahwaz, the present capital of Khuzistan, like Shushtar and 
thè now totally ruined Jundi-Shahpur, dates from the Sasanian period, 
when it was known as Hormuz-Ardashir. The Karun was spanned by 
a fine bridge of burnt brick, and a short distance downstream a large 
weir dammed up the waters for irrigation purposes. When the Muslim 
Arabs conquered Persia they changed the name of Hormuz Ardashir to 
Suq al-Ahwaz, “the market of the Huzj”; the Huzi or Khuzi were a 
local tribe who also gave their name to Khuzistan (“the land of the 
Khuzi’’). 
°” The bridges built by the Sasanian kings over the Karun at Shushtar, 
the Ab-i-Diz at Dizful, and the Karkheh at Pa-yi-Pul rested upon great 
dams which raised the level of the water sufficiently high for it to enter 
and fill a vast network of irrigation canals. By means of these hydraulic 
works much that was seemingly desert was made to produce large quan- 
tities of sugar-cane and other crops, and the country in consequence was 
enabled to support a large settled population. 

e In later times, however, a succession of wars and internal disturbances 
caused these hydraulic works to fall fnto decay, with the natural result 
that a great deal of the land reverted to desert. 

In the time of the Safavis (AD. 1500-1736) Khuzistan was one of the 
most important of the provinces of the kingdom, as it was one of the 
four to be governed by a Vali or viceroy. In the case of Khuzistan the 
office of Vali was hereditary in the Mushasha family of sayyids, whose 
capital was Haviza, on the Karkheh river. The Vali of Khuzistan ranked 

„first amongst the viceroys by reason of his descent from the Prophet and 
the number of tribes under his authority. 

The people of Khuzistan are predominantly Aryan (or Iranian), but 
there are some of Arab descent and there is doubtless still an admixture 
of the ancient Elamite blood that was neither Aryan nor Semitic. Some 
are settled on the land as agriculturists, some are still nomadic, but an 
ever-increasing number depend on industry for a livelihood. Formerly, 
when the great hydraulic works of the Sasanians were still functioning 
efficiently, the settled population in the towns and the villages of the low 
country was relatively larger, but when these works fell into disrepair 
much of the fertile plain dried up and many were forced to become 
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nomads in order to keep their herds—and themselves—alive. From time 
immemorial nomad tribesmen have migrated every spring with their flocks 
as soon as the sun begins to burn up the lush grass of the plains and the 
lower valleys. Following year by year the same tracks up the valleys 
. and over the passes, they take their animals to the cool uplands where 
the summer pastures are situated. When autumn comes and these high 
valleys and mountain-sides feel the first touch of winter the tribesmen . 
return whence they had come in the spring and graze their cattle and 
sheep on the plain or in the valleys of the foothills. 

In the low-lying regions the rains that fall in the winter and spring 
bring about a miracle every year, converting the brown, burnt-up plains 
and hills into a vast expanse of green, with brilliant patches of colour 
where the tulips, narcissus, and other wild flowers flourish in profusion 
for an all too brief period. The amazing beauty of this scene has to be 
seen to be believed. 

Before the last war the late Reza Shah Pahlavi sought to put an end to 
nomadism in Khuzistan and elsewhere in Iran by settling the tribesmen 
on the land, but at that time there was insufficient irrigated land and the 
scheme failed for that reason. The present Government, however, have a 
far-reaching programme for the reclamation of much of the lower country 
in Khuzistan by means of dams and numerous irrigation canals on the 
model of the ancient Sasanian system. When this programme has been 
carried out the province will be able, as in former times, to support a 
much larger settled population and so absorb what are left of the nomads. 
In the meantime other factors are at work diminishing the numbers of 
these wandering tribesmen. 

For some time past there has been a drift towards the towns and the 
various centres of the oil industry; at the latter the prospect of steady 
employment and of far better living conditions has lured many Bakhtiari 
and other nomadic tribes-people away from their arduous and often 
precarious ancestral modes of life. 

It can safely be said that the oil industry in Khuzistan is one of the 
most ancient in the world. Weknow from the discoveries and patient 
researches of archeologists, as well as from the works of the classical 
writers (notably Herodotus, who lived from about 484 to 424 B.c.), that 
for several thousand years oil, bitumen, and pitch have been exploited 
and utilized in Khuzistan. Such exploitation as there was, however, was 
not only very limited in scope but was also primitive in the extreme. Small 
quantities of oil and bitumen were collected from the numerous seepages 
and from shallow wells or pits adjoining them. Herodotus gives a 
graphic description of how oil, bitumen, and salt were obtained from°a 
well not far from Susa. 

The oil won by these rudimentary means was used largely as an illu- 
minant and, in a lesser degree, as an ointment for camels suffering from 
skin disease. At a place in the Zagros foothills called Naft-i-Safid 
(“ White Oil”), thirty-two miles to the south-south-east of Masjid-1- 
Sulaiman, the oil issuing from a seepage there has, in the course of its 
passage to the surface, undergone a process of natural filtration, with the 
result that it can be burnt in lamps like refined kerosene. Until com- 
paratively recent times this natural lamp oil was transported to places 
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far afield, where it commanded a high price. Bitumen was much used at 
Susa and elsewhere as a binding material in place of mortar, as well as 
for fixing tools into their handles and as a setting for jewels. Porous 
porcelain vessels were treated with a bitumen wash to make them water- 
proof. Pitch, as we know from the Book of Genesis, was employed for 
caulking ships and boats, a practice that continues to the present day. 
The above-mentioned ways in which petroleum in its various forms has 
been used date back well over 4,000 years. 

The Zoroastrians, who greatly venerated fire as symbolic of the Good 
Spirit, were wont, whenever possible, to site their fire-temples over vents 
in the ground whence petroleum gas escaped, and so obtained their 
“eternal fire ” without trouble or expense. Close to the air strip at the 


_ Masjid-i-Sulaiman oilfield of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company are the 


ruins of an ancient fire-temple. This temple is known locally as the 
Masjid-i-Sulaiman or Mosque of Solomon, it being a common practice of 
the peasants to ascribe to such great figures of the past any monument of 
whdse origin they are ignorant. The oilfield has been called after the 
ruined fire-temple in its midst. 

We come now to the modern oil industry. How, it may be asked, was 
the new grafted on to the old? Was there any connection between the` 
two? The story of the Masjid-i-Sulaiman®fire-temple shows that there 
was a definite connection. š 

In May, 1901, W. K. D’Arcy, an Englishman who had made a fortune 


‘out of the famous Mount Morgan goldmine in Australia, obtained an oil 


concession from the Persian Government covering the whole of the 
country except for the five northern provinces. D’Arcy’s first attempt to 
find oil in Western Persia met with only limited success; his drilling 
operations, which had proved extremely costly, had resulted in the yield 
of only small quantities of oil, so that the expenditure of a large addi- 
tional sum of money on a lengthy pipe-line to seaboard would not have 
been justified even if he could have afforded it. He was in a serious 
sfuation, and found himself obliged either to give up the concession or 
to enter into partnership with others. He chose the latter course, and 
made an agreement with the Burmah Oil Company for the joint working 
of the concession. A syndicate was thereupon formed to carry on the 
operations, and itewas decided to drill in Khuzistan at a site recom- 
mended by D’Arcy’s geologist. 

The task confronting the syndicate was a formidable one. As in 
Western Persia there were then no roads and the country was very in- 
sgcure. Much time had yet to elapse before the iron hand of Reza Shah 
ruthlessly put down brigandage and lawlessness and broke the power of 
the tribal chiefs. Terms had to be arranged with the tribal leaders for 
the right to work in their territories, for the protection of the engineers 
and their staff, and for the provision of labour. Roads had then to be 
made and settlements established in the difficult foothill country of the 
Zagros range. 

Great credit is due to these pioneers for the manner in which they 
accomplished their difficult task. They had to undergo great hardships, 
living in tents during the scorching heat of the summer and the rains and 
cold of the winter months. They had no proper water supply or other 
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amenities. They were, moreover, often exposed to danger. Not for them 
were the air-conditioned bungalows and offices of the present day, built 
on modern lines and provided with electric light, fans, good water, and 
ice. 

The syndicate’s first attempt to find oil was made near the present oil- 
field of Haft Kel; unfortunately, no oil was struck and it seemed once 
more that the venture might have to be abandoned as funds were begin- 
ning to run short. After much consideration it was decided to make 
another effort to find oil, this time at Maidan-i-Naftun, close to the ruined 
fire-temple known as Masjid-i-Sulaiman. Drilling began here in January, 
1908, and in May of that year oil was struck in abundance and the situa- 
tion was saved. Other wells drilled nearby also proved to be large pro- 
ducers, and it became clear that a major oilfield had been discovered. 

In the following year the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (its name was 
changed to Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 1935) was formed to take 
over the concession from D’Arcy and to develop it on a large scale. e 

Before further progress could be made it was necessary to construct a 
pipe-line from the oilfield to some convenient spot on the Shatt-al-Arab 
estuary and to build a refinery and oil port there. The site chosen for 
this purpose was at Abadan,,then no more than a village standing amid 
extensive groves of date-palms. 

This pipe-line, a. modest dffair by modern standards, but no mean 
achievement in those days and in that type of. country, was completed in 
1911 and the refinery was finished in the following year. ° 

In May, 1914, the British Government acquired an interest in the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company and at the same time the Admiralty made a 
long-term contract with it for the supply of fuel oil for the Navy. 

Not long after these developments the first world war broke out, and in 
November, 1914, when Turkey entered the struggle on Germany’s side, 
the oilfields and Abadan refinery were for a time in serious danger. The 
prompt landing of the British Expeditionary Force on Mesopotamian sosl 
averted this threat, but war conditions greatly hindered the company’s 
operations. However, when peace came in 1918 a period of great expan- 
sion began; more wells were drilled, the capacities of the pipe-line and re- 
finery were much increased, and by degrees a large town came into being 
alongside the refinery. In 1928 the new field of Haft Kel, some fifty 
miles south of Masjid-i-Sulaiman, entered the production stage. This 
period of progress was terminated by the world-wide economic depression 
of the nineteen-thirties, but the setback proved to be only temporary. 

Some years before the outbreak of the second world war another periotl 
of great expansion set in. New fields were discovered and brought to the 
production stage at Agha Jari, Pazanun, Gach Saran, and Naft Safid. 
The production of crude oil, which had amounted to a mere 43,000 tons 
in 1912, rose to over 1,000,000 tons in 1919 and to no less than ten times 
that figure eight years later. Concurrently, the numbers of the company’s 
employees rose from 2,400 in 1911 to 28,000 in 1928. 

The second world war, like the first, adversely affected the company, 
particularly after the entry of Italy into the war and the closing of the 
Mediterranean. Fortunately, this check to progress was only of short 
duration; when the great preparations for the Allied offensive in the 
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Middle East were being made, Abadan refinery played an indispensable . 
part by providing immense quantities of petrol and of aviation spirit. 
Production, which had declined to a little over 6,000,000 tons in 1941, 
rose steadily and in 1945 reached nearly 17,000,000 tons. 

When in due course hostilities ceased the company found itself in a 
strong position. Its Abadan refinery had become the largest in the 
world, with an annual capacity of some 20,000,000 tons, and the pipe-line 
system that connected it with the various fields was correspondingly in- 
creased in capacity. In 1947 the production in tons broke all previous 
records. In the same year the new Lali oilfield, thirty miles to the north- 
west of Masjid-i-Sulaiman, entered the production stage, thus making a 
chain of oilfields nearly 200 miles in length from Lali in the north-west 
to Gach Saran in the south-east. i 

The importance of this great industry of Persia in general and to 
Khuzistan in particular cannot be over-emphasized. The Persian Govern- 
ment derive a substantial portion of their revenue from the company in 
the form of royalties, vast sums have been invested in the plant and 
machinery at Abadan and the oilfields, and steady employment is given to 
some 70,000 Persians. The company provides all its employees and their 
dependants with free medical attention, agd has done much to alleviate 
their living conditions, besides assisting the Government to provide edu- 
cational facilities. The company now has a distribution organization for 
its products throughout Persia; in Khuzistan much irrigation is carried 
out by means of oil-driven pumping machinery. 

There is every reason to suppose that the oil industry will for many 
years to come continue to play an important rôle in the economy of 
Khuzistan. 

During the present century Khuzistan has benefited greatly from im- 
proved communications. For many hundreds of years, after the great 
road built by the Sasanians had fallen into decay, use had to be 
made of the Karun (which is navigable for medium-sized vessels up 
to Ahwaz and for smaller craft as far as Dar-i-Khazineh, another fifty 
miles upstream) and the old caravan routes over the mountains. Forty 
years ago, when the oil industry began its spectacular development, good 
roads were builtin and around the oilfields and Abadan, and a light 
railway was made from Dar-i-Khazineh to Masjid-i-Sulaiman. Nearly 
twenty years ago the southern portion of the Trans-Iranian Railway was 
completed, having its southern terminus at Bandar Shapur, a specially 
constructed port on the deep-water inlet of Khor Musa, some forty miles 
fo the south-east of Abadan. This railway crosses the Karun at Ahwaz 
by a fine steel bridge over 3,000 feet in length. During the recent war 
the river port of Khorramshahr (formerly called Mohammerah) was linked 
by rail with the Trans-Iranian line at Ahwaz and the capacity of the port 
was greatly increased. 

In conclusion, one may express the hope that the Persian Government 
will soon be able to add to the improvements already effected by con- 
structing the projected irrigation works in Khuzistan. These works, 
which form part of the great seven-year plan, would do more than any- 
thing else to enable the province to regain, if not to surpass, its great 
prosperity in former times. 


—_ 


THE ORIGIN AND DIFFUSION OF CHINESE 
CULTURE* 


By HERBERT CHATLEY, D.SC. 


EVER since the extent of Chinese civilization was revealed to the West by 
Marco Polo in the fourteenth century and confirmed by the Jesuits in the 
seventeenth century the question has been raised as to its ultimately Occi- 
dental origin. The once popular Biblical hypotheses seemed to necessi- 
tate such an idea and the Jesuit Kircher was a keen believer in China as 
an Egyptian colony. De Guignes and others supported this notion until it 
became clear that there was but little to substantiate it. Even the East 
India Company in Canton was asked ‘to look into the matter. Later on 
Terrien de Lacouperie put forward with great confidence a Sumerian 
source of Chinese culture, to which some forty years ago C. J. Ball cgn- 
tributed support on the basis of supposed phonetic resemblance of 
Chinese words to Sumerian, together with a very dubious similarity of 
Sumerian ideographs to Ku Wen characters. Gustave Schlegel believed 
in an Aryan origin, while Thqmas Kingsmill advocated a Hindu source. 
The extraordinarily hazardous character of these associations is illus- 
trated by Lanning’s comparison of Chinese with English! Maspero is 
convinced of foreign elements entering about 400 B.c. 

All these notions were favoured from time to time. So late as 192] 
E. Fuhrmann, in China: Das Land der Mitte (Folkwang Verlag. Hagen 
i.W) put forward a Nordic origin for Chinese culture. The most popular 
of all in modern times is Elliot Smith and W. J. Perry’s diffusion theory, 
according to which all cultures originated directly or indirectly from 
Egypt and show traces of Fifth Dynasty solar mythology spread by 
Egyptian prospectors who sought in foreign lands the mystic “ givers of 
life ” (gold, jade, pearls, etc.). 

To make such a study at all successful ALL the factors must be con- 
sidered. The time element and the geographical conditions are most im- 
portant. Technology of pottery, armament, tools, irrigation, agriculture, 
musical instruments, metal working, weaving, corn grinding, clothes, 
decorations, building methods, funeral customs, etc., ‘together with the 
whole complex of religious and political systems, all provide links or 
per contra idiosyncrasies. In the case of China, the undeniable waves of 
foreign influence from Scythia, India, Persia, Baghdad, Mongolia, and 
Europe from 100 B.C. up to date must also be eliminated. The uncertainty 
of authenticity of details in the earlier records is a stumbling block. 

A complete study should also consider the reverse problem: How far 
nas China, as a source of “ Techné,” served the Western world? Several 
items seem clear. Pulp paper, block printing, silk, tea, and porcelain are 
definitely Chinese. Gunpowder and the mariner’s compass are probable 
but a little doubtful. 

The Chinese chain pump is another interesting illustration. According 
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to the San Ts’ai T’u Hui (1609 a.p.), drawing on the dynastic histories and 
earlier books (Wang Chen’s Nung Shu of 1314 A.D. or perhaps Chen Fu’s 
Nung Shu of 1149 a.p.), the Han emperor Ling Ti (168-190 A.D.) used 
such a pump, but credit is also given to Ma Chiin (250 a.D.) as having 
invented it for a flower garden. The water mill,* a cognate appliance, 
was introduced into Tibet by Buddhist missionaries from China about 
640 A.D. The chain pump was introduced into Japan about 820 A.D. by 
Yoshimine Yasujo; it is illustrated in the famous Keng Chih T’u of Lou 
Shou (Sung, 1210 A.D.) The Yuan and Ming treatises on agriculture 
describe it minutely. According to the American writer Ewbank it was 
brought to Europe in the seventeenth century by the Dutch, who had 
found it in their East Indian colonies. Of course, the “ chain of pots ” or 
rosary pump was known in Egypt in Roman times and was freely used 
by the Arabs, but this differs remarkably from the Chinese chain pump. 
Sir John Hawkins introduced a type of chain pump on ships in 1585, but 
beth this and the Egyptian chain of pots operate vertically whereas the 
Chinese pump works at an angle. None of these rotary devices were 
known in pre-Columbian America. 

Paper presents a pretty problem. Starting with the Egyptian papyrus 
(whence the name), succeeded by the parehment of Pergamos, the use of 
silk and other fabrics for writing appears in China in Han times. China 
then evolves pulp paper which, by its cheapness, becomes common and by 
the tenth century is suifictently abundant to allow block printing to be 
done. Spread into Turkestan, the Muslims find it. From Samarkand it 
comes to Europe, together with the notion of printing, which develops in 
Germany and Holland into the printing of books with movable type of 
metal. This technique, reacting with the renascence of Greek science and 
methods, overwhelms the world.7 

Very similar series of events occur in connection with silk, the compass, 
porcelain, and possibly gunpowder. Some of the links are hard to trace, 
ebut the tendency is unmistakable.{ 

China has then played a part in dur civilization which is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated. Beckmann’s History of Inventions (late eighteenth 
century) speaks of the Dark Ages having produced certain inventions, 
but in actual fact,nearly all those mentioned can reasonably be attributed 
to China, coming through the Arabs, so that in this respect the Dark Ages 
remain dark. ‘The early renascence writers emphasize printing, gun- 
powder, and the compass as major inventions; China has a claim on all 
of them.§ 


* Ascribed to Tu Yü (about 250 a.p.). Laufer thinks that these de- 
vices came to China from a Western source. A water-wheel blower for 
foundry work occurs in 40 A.D. 

+ A kind of paper made from the agave leaf was developed in Central 
America. 

{ Firearms appear to have been used in China slightly before they 
arose in Germany. 

§ Compass—De Saussure: “Invention de la Boussole” (Arch. Sci. 
Phys. et Nat., 1923, VI, Nos. 3 and 4, Geneva). Printing—T. F. Carter: 
The Invention of Printing in China (New York, 1925). Firearms—L. C. 
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Still again, in a passive sense, the greatness of China under the Mongols 
provided an attraction which led to the voyage of Columbus and so to 
the prodigious development of America. 


In regard to the time element, according to the modernistic school of 
Chinese writers (see Ch’ao-ting Chi’s Key Economic Areas in Chinese 
History), iron implements and the ox-drawn plough were not used in 
China until about 700 B.c., so that we are driven to the astonishing idea 
that the uprush of technical culture in China was almost simultaneous 
with that in the Mediterranean area. This appears to be also the case with 
respect to Chinese astronomy. This has led some writers to deny the 
reality of archaic Chinese culture, but the Shang discoveries have made 
such an attitude quite impossible. 

The fallacies of some of the earlier hypotheses are easy to establish, 
arising out of arbitrary selection of data, unsound etymology, or in- 
accurate information. 

To give a simple idea how evidence may be adduced, there is an 
example put forward by Kleine. The Chinese and Egyptian ideographs 
for the sun and moon are very much alike in their earliest known forms. 
The modern Peking pronunciation of the word for sun is J(r)ih and for 
moon Ytieh. The Egyptian pronunciations, as far as is known, are Re’ 
and Ye’h, in which the “e” sound is a guttural peculiar to the Semitic 
languages. There is, however, no reason to suppose that the Peking 
sounds are the same as the archaic Chinese ones, which may have been 
Ni* and Nyuet, so that the resemblance appears to be just coincidence? 
The similarity of the characters arises naturally from the pictorial nature 
of the ideographs, and is less in the Shang bones than in the seal form. 

Again, there is a great resemblance in style between the Chinese ideo- 
graphs as they appear on the Shang bones and the Mohenjo-daro inscrip- 
tions of West India, but there is a time gap of a thousand years between 
them, and as yet the Indian characters are not fully understood. 

A few enthusiasts have seen similarities between the Mayan glyphs ofe 
Central America and the Chinese ideographs, but this comparison will 
not bear any close scrutiny. 

Elliot Smith has made a very strong point that since man spent untold 
millennia in the old Stone Age without any rapid advance of culture he is 
essentially uninventive, and that it passes the bounds of coincidence that 
within two or three thousand years advanced culture should have sprung 
up independently at several different centres after such a long period of 
comparatively slow change. He also points out that these centres are 
geographically so related that interconnection is both possible and prob- 
able. f 

The writer is of opinion that, so far, Elliot Smith’s argument is almost 
unassailable, but that the details of his hypothesis are quite unsound. 


Goodrich and C. S. Feng: “The Early Development of Firearms in 
China ” (Isis, 36, Pt. 2. No. 104, 1946). 

* As in the Japanese pronunciation of Chinese. 

+ The degrees of development and the time order of appearance are 
also consistent with diffusion. 
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The time scale and the nature of the interrelation are, the writer thinks, 
quite different from those postulated. 

It is necessary in arriving at the truth to consider all the facts, not 
simply those which favour the hypothesis, and it seems clear that the 
theory is much too simple to meet this test. If it were true, tracing back 
cultural development in, say, China should show an ever-increasing re- 
semblance to Egyptian ideas, and this is definitely not the case. In the 
instances of the Mesopotamian, Cretan, and proto-Indian cultures it does 
not appear that sufficient time has ‘been allowed in Elliot Smith’s theory, 
since excavation shows that elaborate neolithic or bronze cultures in thase 
areas definitely precede the fifth Egyptian dynasty and there is no clear 
evidence of convergence towards Egyptian forms. On the other hand, it 
may probably be admitted that intercommunication of a sort has occurred 
for many millennia even between widely separated centres, and the writer’s 
suggestion is that cultural ideas are mostly unique in origin and were 
transmitted from one centre to another, but that the transmission con- 
sisted simply, in most instances, of an idea and not necessarily of a 
technique. The latter was developed locally according to the talent of the 
adopter and the nature of the environment. Certain outstanding cultural 
developments afford the best examples, such as pottery, metal working, 
and, above all, writing. ° 

It appears to be a fact, for example, that Chinese ideographs are not 
much older than about 2000 B.C., while Sumerian ideographs and Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs originated about 4000 Bic., the Cretan and Mohenjo-daro 
scripts being of much the same age. Even the Phcenician alphabet may 
perhaps go back nearly as far. Allowing for the geographical obstruc- 
tions, the Sumerian ideographs are the most likely source for the Chinese 
characters, but, pace C. J. Ball’s Chinese and Sumerian (Oxford, 1913), 
there is no real resemblance, and at the time when Chinese was still fluid 
the Sumerian had long since become stereotyped into featureless cunei- 
form. It is, however, quite possible that in the course of two thousand 

eyears the use of symbols, tallies, inscribed objects, etc., should have in- 
formed the Chinese of 2000 B.c. that“there was such a thing as writing. 
Given this idea, sooner or later an intelligent man could begin to make a 
new system. This may be seen in the history of Japan, Korea, and Siam. 
They all learned,to write Chinese but decided to develop phonetic systems, 
probably influenced in this decision by a knowledge of the existence of the 
Pheenician-Sanskrit alphabet. Incidentally, the principle of an alphabet 
is contained in the Egyptian system, and in this sense, whatever may be 
the truth about the letters themselves, Egyptian is the origin of our writ- 

"ing. The Japanese Katakana shows only slight resemblance to Chinese 
(this is not true of Hiro-gana), but there can be no manner of doubt that 
the Japanese derived their writing from the Chinese. Once again, the 
Chinese phonetic writing (both the old Buddhist “fan ch’ieh ” system and 
the recently developed one) derives its idea from the Phoenician-Sanskrit- 
Roman alphabet, but it does not resemble it in the least. The ancient 
Gheez alphabet of Ethiopia is certainly derived from the Pheenician, but 
bears very little resemblance to it. Pitman’s shorthand is based on the 
Pheenician alphabet and the Arabic system of writing, but it has no re- 
semblance in the individual characters. 
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Again, in another field, the Chinese twenty-eight resting places of the 
heavenly bodies in the ecliptic-equator of the sky do not resemble in 
names the Indian nakshatra, but the two are obviously of common origin.* 

There has been much controversy as to the relative priority of Egyp- 
tian and Sumerian cultures. Is it not possible that by indirect and distant 
contacts they affected one another continuously for millennia, ideas, but not 
technique, being borrowed when felt useful? There need not have been 
definite copying, but all the same one or the other was the real originator 
of all or part. There is no need for all the origination to have been with 
one of them, although it may be said that real independent inventiveness 
is apparently a very rare phenomenon. It should be distinguished from 
progressive inventiveness, which is nowadays frequent -but still not 
common. 

Let each of us look into our own personal history and think, What 
have I ever done in my life'which was a definitely new thing, for which 
I was not almost wholly dependent on teachers, books, museums, or 
examples? How many of us if placed on an isolated island could sftis- 
factorily meet our own wants out of our own ingenuity? Most of us 
would make feeble and perhaps useless copies of what we faintly remem- 
bered to have seen and only a very few would show any originality what- 
ever. ° 

The writer suggests, thetefare, that, having regard-to China’s chrono- 
logical position in world history, most, if not all, her culture is attributable 
in inception to foreign ideas, but that her developments of them are 
original and it is not sound to look for close resemblance in detail and to 
assume that she has been a mere copyist. In this respect she greatly 
excels Japan, in whose culture the copied element exceeds the original. 
The British cannot, however, cast stones at Japan for this, since, with the 
possible exception of the steam engine, there is exceedingly little in 
English culture which cannot be attributed to inspiration from French, 
German, Dutch, Italian, Arabic, Roman, Greek, Persian, Jewish, Baby- 

e 





* There are other remarkable parallels—e.g., the Chinese cosmic har- 
monies and antinomies—which closely resemble the Pythagorean theories, 
both in the fourth century B.c.; the theory of cycles appears in the 
Mediterranean, Persia, and India about the same timeeas in China. The 
pre-Han astrology suggests a Babylonian source. The essential surviving 
documents of Chinese State astrology are: 


(a) The Star Classic of Shih Shen, about 300 B.C. 
(b) The T’ien Wen Asiin of Huai Nan Tzu, 140 B.C. ° 
(c) The T’ien Kuan Shu of Sze-ma Chien, 95 B.C. 


Some applications of principles are given in the Tso Chuan (date doubt- 
ful, say 250 B.c.) and Meng Tzu implies cyclic regularity in history. 

Since Babylonian astrology does not seem to have been formalized until 
about the time of Nebuchadnezzar TI, say 550 B.c., there is not much 
time for transmission. 

The Chinese theories as to the moral effects of music bear close 
analogies to those of Plato (Republic). Whether Confucius was respons- 
ible for them, or an early Greek philosopher, is a matter of doubt. 
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lonian, and Egyptian sources. Our community of tendencies with the 
Chinese will always call for some notion of community of origin, both 
biologically and culturally, and the explanation of this remote relationship 
is one of the most fascinating, not to say tantalizing and misleading, sub- 
jects in archæology. 

An apparently crucial test of the diffusion theory is provided by the 
cultural development of Central America. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, or possibly as early as the time of the Greek philosophers, 
a technique suddenly appears in Yucatan, spreading eventually to Mexico 
and probably to Peru.* Massive stone working, a primitive form of 
writing with elaborate calendaric records, soft metal working, fabrics, and 
pottery, together with organized state systems, are found. Iron, the 
potter’s wheel, smelting, water hoists, the plough, and several other im- 
portant Eurasiatic inventions seemr to have been unknown. In other 
words, the Central Americans were in much the same condition as, say, 
the Cretans in 3000 B.c. Is this parallel and separate development, tele- 
pathic information, or diffusion? The latter is not quite impossible since 
long sea voyages were feasible, although not easy, in, say, 500 B.c. 

The great fact against purely separate development is the long period 

° of quiescence preceding and the comparatively simultaneous occurrence 
of the cultural uprush. 


# 
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APPENDIX 


Beckmann, History of Inventions, translator's preface: 

"“ Several important discoveries, altogether unknown to the ancients, 
which must have had considerable influence on the general state of society 
were made in ages that can hardly be exempted from the appellation of 
barbarous. As a proof of this may be mentioned the invention of paper, 
painting in oil, the mariner’s compass, gunpowder, printing, and engrav- 
ing in copper. After the invention of printing, two grand sources were 

. opened for the improvement of science.” 
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THE CHINA PROBLEM TODAY 


By Wu TIEH-CHEN 
(Vice-President of the Legislative Yuan) 


IN the past foreign nations in general regarded China as a puzzle, and in 
recent years she is still misunderstood by commentators on Chinese prob- 
Jems. The chief cause of this lies in her typical national character as well 
as in her age-old social traditions and habits, which cannot be measured 
with the yardstick of the Western political and economic standard. The 
Chinese have resilience and self-confidence as well as wisdom of insight 
and judgment. The Chinese people’s ‘strength of perseverance, patriotism, 
and faith in the country and race is sometimes beyond the imagination of 
Western people. The fact that during the eight-years war of resistance 
millions of people willingly endured hardships and privations for the sake 
of final victory is a very good explanation in point. The Chinese people 
will spare no effort to make their country an independent and unified 
national state. They have also to choose and support a progressive 
government consonant with the national spirit of China. These are funda- 
mental points that must not be overlooked by foreign students of the 
Chinese problem. 

With these fundamentals in mind it becomes clear that though the Com- 
munist party in present-day China presents a knotty problem, it is by no 
means so formidable as it is believed to be. The reason is because Com- 
munist practices and measures do not suit the Chinese national character 
and tradition, and are fundamentally at variance with the requirements of 
the Chinese people. The struggle of the Communists_is-wholly- destruc- 
tive, not constructiye.t It inspires only hatred and fear, not love, among 
the people. By these very means the Chinese Communist. party-has alier 
ated itself from the Chinese masses. .This_can be attested to by the fact 

at no Chinese residents in the Government-controlled regions have volun- 
tarily gone into Communist-occupied areas, while thousands of people 
under Communist domination have fled into Government areas. The 
Communists, being without popular support, have no_future in China. In 
the past their achievements have been greatly exaggerated, and in the 
future their influence will diminish. Their wanton destruction of industry 
and communications, however, has been a serious blow to China’s task 
of national reconstruction. The Chinese Government, to preserve nation’ 
unity, to safeguard peace, and to protect the people’s liberty and their 
welfare, is seeking a quick solution of the Communist rebellion. Any 
independent and responsible government would follow the same course in 
a similar situation. 

Of course, not all the people are satisfied with the administrative 
measures of the National Government. But their dissatisfaction does not 
mean that they wish to overthrow the Government. On the contrary, 
they hope for its improvement, because in the eyes of the Chinese people 
the Government under President Chiang’s leadership, being basically 
Chinese, is capable of gradual reform to meet their needs. In this respect 
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it is completely different from the conduct of the Communists, which is 
fundamentally un-Chinese and deeply hated by the masses. 

As for problems of administrative efficiency and civil service, and the 
question of strength or weakness, they are relative. In principle we have 
only to see whether the Chinese Government has the determination and, 
in point of fact, whether the trend of Chinese politics is for improvement 
and progress. 

We have to bear in mind that for centuries Chinese politics have laid 
emphasis on the human element of “good ruler” or “ government of 
virtue ” rather than on supremacy of law. The process of changing an 
old and loosely-knit polity that was China into a modern and well-organ- 
ized state naturally cannot be accomplished at one stroke or in a day. 
Further, in recent years China has been beset with internal troubles and 
foreign aggression, which have delayed political reform. But despite the 
difficult environment and the handicaps of historical political heritage, 
thesChinese National Government from first to last has not been idle nor 
Jacking the will and determination at reform. Slowly but surely she is 
building up the civil service personnel, is adjusting and overhauling the 
system and organization of governmental machinery, as well as establish- 
ing the system of auditing accounts. Equal importance is now being 
given to pre-project planning, as well as to checking or assessing results 
achieved in its execution. Moreover, the code of conduct for officials has 
been tightened up and punishment for corruption has been made more 
severe. It is not difficult, therefore, to see that the general tendency is 
towards reform. 

In discussing Chinese politics foreign commentators often use the term 
“ dictatorship ” altogether too lightly. The fact that military officers have 
been put in responsible positions in local governments has also been a 
subject of censure. Actually dictatorial rule cannot be imposed ir China 
because her social structure, being loosely knit, does not lend itself to a 
dictatorial system of government. 

As early as 1934 President Chiang urfequivocally declared: “ Dictator- 
ship is not suitable in China. Being a firm believer in the San Min Chu I, 
I oppose strongly the kind of dictatorship as exists in a Fascist state.” 

After V-J Day, military officials were given responsible positions in the 
local governments to facilitate the acceptance of the Japanese surrender 
and to expedite the subsequent take-over operations. It was primarily a 
measure of expediency. As soon as the Communist rebellion is suppressed 
these military officers will be replaced by competent civilian administra- 
tors. 

Regarding economic, financial, and currency problems, we should not 
neglect the following two underlying factors: China is anxious to progress 
from her agricultural economy of several thousand years’ standing to a 
modern industrialized nation. The old system is disintegrating while the 
new one is yet to be established. For an old country like China trying to 
tackle new problems with out-of-date tools, dislocation and disharmony 
are to be expected. 

Furthermore, for one hundred years China suffered from imperialism. 
During the recent war against aggression she suffered the heaviest losses. 
These were further aggravated by the Yalta Agreement, which was meant 
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as a way to hasten Japan’s collapse and to bring about an earlier world 
peace. Actually it has resulted in the disruption of China’s social order 
and the destruction of production facilities. Machinery and resources in 
the north-east were made unavailable to China for rehabilitation purposes. 
In addition, Communist disturbances and destruction since the end of the 
war have adversely affected rehabilitation and reconstruction throu ghout 
the country. 

- These two factors and their interplay have been among the main causes 
of production standstill, inflation, rising commodity prices, and an un- 
balanced budget. It is not difficult to understand how these unfavourable 
conditions have spelled greater handships for the people. 

When a country of China’s size and complexity in administrative affairs 
attempts to do many things all at once certain mismanagement on the part 
of administrative personnel is inevitable. This we should courageously 
admit. In fact, steps are being taken to improve matters through progress 
gradually. The Economic Reform Plan and the local administration sre- 
form measures were carefully discussed before their promulgation re- 
cently, and they will be carried out with courage and determination. This 
all goes to show how anxious the Chinese Government is to advance on 
the road to a bright future fom China. With their capacity for work and 
hardships the Chinese people will ultimately tide over their present 
economic crisis. j 

In their efforts to overcome the present economic crisis the Chinese 
people’s hope for assistance from friendly nations is very earnest. Ass 
China suffered the most and the longest during the war and as there is so 
much rebuilding to do, she is most anxious to get help from far-sighted, 
friendly countries before her own natural resources can be exploited. 

As to foreign trade, on account of unstable economic conditions at 
home after V-J Day, China was compelled to adopt comparatively strict 
control measures. In the enforcement of these measures there may have 
been irregularities. Foreign merchants also may have experienced incone 
venience due to the complicated procedures involved. The trouble does 
not lie in the measures per se. Any other nation finding itself in a similar 
position today will not be able to do a perfect job either. 

It is our belief that foreign friends in commenting on, or expressing 
worries over, the Chinese political situation do so out of friendly concern 
and their expectations of China. But in some respects China is difficult 
for Westerners to comprehend. Foreign correspondents, in particular, 
very often criticize China after seeing a few large cities or after making 
microscopic study of one or two incidents. Naturally their understanding 
of the situation as a whole falls short of perspicacity and comprehension. 

However, it should be stressed that while accepting any concrete and 
constructive criticisms and suggestions and striving to effect necessary 
reform, we must also analyse the actual situation in China for the refer- 
ence of our friends so that they will not give us up as hopeless. 

The Kuomintang has always been’ a revolutionary party devoted to 
national salvation and reconstruction. Through more than fifty years’ 
struggle its principles and achievements have taken deep root in the minds 
ot the Chinese people. No member of the Kuomintang dare act against 
the teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. The final aim of the revolution is com- 
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plete enforcement of democratic constitutionalism in conformity with the 
one world ideal. The Kuomintang has never advocated one-party rule. 
Tt may be truthfully said that the Kuomintang-led revolution has not yet 
been accomplished, but to accuse the Kuomintang of aiming at creating a 
totalitarian government is a great injustice. 

China today, however, is predestined by her social basis and her people’s 
needs towards evolutionary changes rather than a sudden revolution. The 
present Government is basically suitable for China, the only question being 
how to improve the various administrative measures. Moreover, under 
present circumstances the country cannot bear the losses such as would 


necessarily be entailed in a revolution. Ten years ago the National. 


Government, though under extremely difficult conditions, succeeded in 
overcoming many crises and chalking up remarkable achievements. Today 
we have no reason not to believe: that, through the continued combined 
efforts of the Chinese people both within and without the Government, 
the present difficulties will be gradually overcome. The Government and 
people do not wish to depend entirely on foreign assistance. On the con- 
trary, they will abide by the old Chinese proverb, “Seek happiness by 
your own exertions.” The fact that China struggled alone against one of 
the world’s strongest enemies during the garly stage of the war of resist- 
ance is a proof which will go down in history. 

There is also an old Chinese saying, “One who helps himself will re- 
ceive help from others.” As China suffered the heaviest losses in the war 
against aggression we have a right to ask assistance from our allies until 
such time as we have achieved national unity. By that time we shall be 
able to contribute our share toward world peace and democracy. It is 
hoped that our foreign friends, who have insight into the real situation in 
China, will provide positive and constructive help towards the early 
realization of the principles and ideals of the Chinese people. l 


e 
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PERSIAN MUSIC IN LONDON 


Waen the Iran Society decided to give a No-Ruz party for its members, 
and for the Persian community in London, with a programme of Persian 
emusic and a play in the Persian language acted by an entirely Persian 
company, it did so in a spirit of faith and hope which did not envisage 
the “full house ” that gathered in the theatre of the Institut Français on 
the evening of March 24. It was an “occasion,” indeed an historic 
occasion, for this was the first time that a Persian play had ever been 
performed in London. The Iranian Ambassador in London and Madame 
Ra’is, Mr. Harold Nicholson, the President of the Iran Society, Mr. Gass 
and Mr. Elkington, Directors of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and a 
large audience heard to begin with a charming and moving little speech 
by Mas’ud Farzad on the meaning of No-Ruz to Persians everywhere, and 
especially to Persians far away from their own homeland. Whatever 
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revolutions, invasions, or other troubles may have visited Persia in the 
centuries, whatever may come in the future, No-Ruz has remained and 
will ever remain as the time when all Persians, wherever they may be, are 
united in rejoicing in common memories of their country and of the 
springtime which graces that beautiful land. Mr. Farzad, who was “ com- 
père ” for the musical part of the evening’s entertainment, introduced the 
various items, which included some beautiful records of Persian folk 
tunes arranged in Western style by the well-known Persian musician 
Parviz Mahmood, and sung by the choir of the Tehran Conservatoire of 
Music. They included folk tunes from Gildan, Isfahan, and Shiraz. Per- 
. haps the most interesting, though doubtless strangest to Western ears, was 
the rendering of some verses from the mystical poem, “ The Masnavi of 
Jalal ud Din Rumi,” by Farhad, who sang the words in the Persian 
manner to the tune he played on his Setar, an instrument probably never 
heard before in London. 

Farhad, sitting cross-legged on the steps which led from the stagg to 
the auditorium, was heard with close attention by everyone and, it may be 
imagined, with vivid emotion by the Persian members of the audience. 
Farhad himself was clearly far, far away from London, sitting, no doubt, 
under a mulberry tree beside ą stream in Shir4z; and most of us who had 
been in Persia must similarly have been translated to scenes familiar to us 
from our Persian days. j 

The second part of the programme was a one-act play which had gone 
through various transmigrations before it was presented to us in Persian. 
To begin with, a comedy written by the German Fritz Kerenthy, it had been 
adapted as an English play, with the title “ Refund,” by Percival Wilde, 
and finally translated into Persian and given a Persian setting by Mr. 
Abdul Ghassim Taheri, who produced the play. It concerns the claim 
made by an old pupil of a school in Tehran for the refund of all the sums 
paid by him to the school for his “education” on the grounds that in 
fact he had been taught nothing, that he could not find a job or hold ong 
down, and that he had been chested of his money. The masters of the 
school, in conference, decide to submit him to a fresh test and whatever 
the stupid creature answers to pass him before they kick him out. 

Now once more we were taken back to Persia, but in a very different 
mood. The natural genius of the Persian for fun and burlesque found full 
scope in this absurd farce. Mr. Balyuzi as the boorish Kalleh Pook (Mr. 
Blockhead) and Mr. Hayái as the Physics Master kept the audience in fits 
of laughter; and though his was the smallest part, the servant was a sheer 
delight. In him all the slovenly, untidy, uncouth, and familiar farrdshés 
one has ever known were rolled together and presented to us by Mr. 
Batmanghelich. To Mr. Táheri, the producer, and to Mr. Elwell Sutton, 
who was responsible for and directed the musical part of the evening, 
very great credit is due, and thanks, also, to the entire cast for a delightful 
and memorable Persian occasion. 
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REALISTIC PLANNING: A MESSAGE FROM SCOTLAND 


PATRICK GEDDES IN INDIA. (Lund Humphries.) 10s. net. 
(Reviewed by CONSTANCE VILLIERS-STUART) 


When I heard long ago that Professor Geddes was going out to “ Town 
plan India” my heart sank, having just come home from that country 
and seen how earnest people with Western enthusiasms, all unwittingly, 
so often did their best to destroy what was left of its instinctive life and 
culture. But before the Professor started for the East, he came down for 
a week-end and spread out his plans, when it was obvious that this 
Scotch Professor’s intense love of his own Jand would lead him to look for 
and respect the ideas and traditions of another country. 

Geddes believed and taught that to disregard tradition was a vulgarity. 
He was never content to accept a quick and convenient remedy for a 
current problem, but sought for the underlying cause. Now, at length, 
some of his Indian studies have been published showing how much in 
advance of his times his work was and still is. The wonderful work that 
Colonel Brayne has been doing for the Punjab villages, after years of 
experience in the country, was anticipated in many details by a travelling 
Professor who spent one winter in Madras and some of the Indian States. 

All those who are trying to preserve the character of our own country- 
side and at the same time improve its living conditions should read 
Geddes in India and keep it at hand. Where design is good, Geddes 
is always for adaptation and repair, combined with fresh building, rather 
than making what is called a clean sweep. The indigestible little Jumps 
of council houses, all alike, tacked on to old villages would certainly not 
have pleased him. It will be noticed with what care he sets to work in 
the chapter headed Conservative Surgery. Illustrations of a congested 
portion of Tanjore Fort show his method very clearly. First a careful 
survey is made, then a few houses ruined past repair are pulled down, 
giving the opporttnity of open spaces where some trees can be planted; 
existing lanes are linked together and the whole jumble of buildings falls 
into shape. Illustrations of Balrampur show the same successful surgery 
on a larger scale. 

e Among many astute observations of the difference between East and 
West he notes “ whereas only a few Europeans possess hereditary homes, 
even among the rich, this tends to be the rule in India even among the 
poor.” And he points out the benefit to the whole community to be 
derived from house pride and family pride. It can be imagined how the 
horrors and difficulties of the present uprooting in Pakistan and India 
are doubled and trebled, where everyone has a hereditary home as well 
as a hereditary calling. This theme is repeated time after time. “ Plague | 
is no dispensation of malignant powers; it is the uncleanly victory of the ` 

rat over the housewife. This is, of course, not her fault but that of our 
masculine inefficiency as working citizens, business men, city rulers, state 
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ontrollers. From child apprentice and workman, to financier and mil- 
onaire, we men are hypnotized by money, and have lost sight of 
conomics—the real functioning of life in real and energetic health, 
reating real and material wealth. Real wealth can only be created in a 
fe-efficient environment. It is therefore primarily bound up with de- 
‘elopment of homes and gardens.” 

This is Geddes’ message for our over-urbanized civilization; his con- 
siousness of the land as the life-giving force and the depression and 
eterioration of people deprived of their old contacts with mother earth. 
Vith its attractive photographs of Indian towns and villages, the book 
rill appeal to all who wish to promote the good life, East and West, even 
hough we here in England may no longer be responsible, even to a 
mited extent, for Indian conditions. But another field overseas is 
apidly opening up. Geddes’ teaching; so valuable in our crowded island, 
hould be studied in relation to Africa. His vision of planning is that of 
he gardener seeing life as a continuous growth. It should be carefully 
tudied and acted on by those responsible for the developments and dis- 
yeations that must follow in the wake of the vast ground-nut scheme, 
hat effort to retrieve our own loss of a balanced community by the agri- 
ultural possibilities of the great African continent. 


NDIANS IN THE EMPIRE OveRSEAS. By N. Gangulee. (New India Pub. 
lishing Co., Ltd.) 15s. net. 

The status and disabilities of the four million Indians abroad, almost 
Jl born and permanently resident in the British Commonwealth and 
impire, are the subject of this important book. In earlier days Indians 
iad migrated voluntarily to East Africa and South-East Asia for trading 
yurposes, carrying their culture with them. But after the abolition of 
lavery in the British Empire, when indentured labour emigration fron 
ndia was used to develop the territories affected, respect for India in 
hese overseas countries largely disappeared. In South Africa, for 
xxample, Gandhi was described as the “coolie” lawyer and Gokhale as 
he “coolie” leader. It was only with the advent, in 1927, of the late 
Mir. Sastri as Agent to the Government of India that fhe South African 
yublic began to realize that Indian culture was a living and potent 
nfluence. 

Unfortunately, the race and colour bar has been applied in many 
British territories not only as regards immigration, as in “white” Aus 
ralia and New Zealand, but also as affecting the rights and privileges of 
sitizenship of the resident population. White racial superiority and what 
yas been described by liberal South Africans as the “ herrenvolk” men- 
ality prevalent in the Union and racial privilege for the white colonists 
»£ Kenya are notable illustrations of this attitude. It helped to build up 
Sandhi as a political personality of importance long before his return to 
[India in 1914, and its developments since then have done much to em- 
phasize in Indian eyes the worse rather than the better aspects of British 
rule and of Commonwealth relations. It is today one of the greatest 
sauses of inter-imperial tension, and it may well be one of the deciding 
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factors regarding the decision of the two new Dominions to remain within 
or to separate from the British Commonwealth. 

Dr. N. Gangulee has rendered a useful service in telling the story of 
these developments and their reactions upon Indian opinion, irrespective 
of divisions. Some readers may not accept all of his comments or 
criticisms, but, ds Mr. Leonard Barnes points out in his preface, this 
book is written on the whole with balance and objectivity, if occasionally 
a note of indignation is struck under great provocation. At the same 
time, the author is not blind to certain Indian weaknesses and failures. 
The book contains in a relatively small space material gathered together 
after much research. But it omits certain important references and 
writings which would have helped to complete the story and bring it up 
to date. Dr. Gangulee pays the highest tribute to the late C. F. Andrews, 
to whom the book is very rightly dedicated for his invaluable services to 
Indians overseas. But he does not refer adequately to those who had 
arqused, by their pioneer work in this field, Mr. Andrews’s interest in 
these problems, or to the organizations which rendered him great help 
in his task. The book was evidently written before the attainment 
by the two new Dominions of their independence and ‘thus suffers a cer- 
tain maladjustment of perspective. Nor dges Dr. Gangulee seem to have 
been aware of the recent removal of virtually all the disabilities, political 
and civic, of which he complains, affecting Indians in British Columbia, 
largely due to the efforts of Sir Robert Holland and Dr. D. P. Pandia. 

. But these defects apart, the book is a very necessary one, and Dr. 
Gangulee is to be congratulated upon his contribution to our understand- 
ing of some racial problems that have aroused great controversy and 
whose solution is of the profoundest importance to world peace. 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF RELIEF, REHABILITATION, AND RECONSTRUCTION IN 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA. d 


(Reviewed by SIR GEOFFREY CATOR) 


This monograph by J. Russell Andrus, Professor of Economics in the 
University of Rangoon, was written for the Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations which met in January, 1945, before the surrender of 
Japan. i 

It is possible, therefore, to compare the forecast with the event. The 
forecast is creditably accurate, but like other even more distinguished 
persons the author did not then realize the extent of the disintegration 
caused by total war. 

It was hoped, for instance (on the assumption Thailand would not be 
the scene of actual fighting), that the country would so be able to resume 
exports of rice on the pre-war scale. That hope has not been fulfilled, 
partly because of the purely mechanical difficulty of transport, but chiefly 
because the whole complex and delicate organization of international trade 
has been thrown out of gear. 

The book conforms itself intentionally to the material side of relief and 
reconstruction and political developments are only lightly touched. It is 
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` fairly clear, however, that the writer erred in good company in under- 
estimating the social repercussions of the defeat which the Japanese in- 
flicted on the Western nations in 1942. 

It is, however, easy to be wise after the event, and Mr. Andrus deserves 
every credit for a sane, well-balanced, and clearly drawn picture of the 
position as it appeared at the time when he wrote. 


THE LETTERS OF PHILIP MEADOWS TAYLOR TO HENRY REEVE. Edited by 
Sir Patrick Cadell, c.s.1., C.I.E. (Oxford University Press.) 16s. net. 


(Reviewed by EDWIN HAWARD) 


Like so many of the officers of the East India Company, Philip Meadgws 
Taylor started his career at an early age, for he was only sixteen when he 
went to India in 1824 and obtained a commission in the 6th Infantry of 
the Nizam’s army and was seconded to the Hyderabad Police Service. His 
experience there enabled him to write The Confessions of a Thug, on the 
basis of which the more famous book of Colonel William Sleeman was 
written. ah 

The letters which have here been edited by Sir Patrick Cadell, whose 
introduction is excellent, incidentally refute a recently published de- 
scription of Taylor’s social life in India. Nowadays, when the aero- 
plane has brought the East so close to the West in point of accessibility 
and when modern science has been able greatly to mitigate the asperities 
of the tropical climate so that in some parts of the East the necessity for 
frequent home leave is being discussed, Taylor’s record in visiting England 
only once in thirty-six years’ service is noteworthy. On the other side of 
the medal, however, it should be noted that his health was broken by hig 
long residence in the East and he died at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-two. He had actually left India a sick man in 1860 after a strenuous 
administration of Shorapur. Fifteen years later he attempted to revisit 
Hyderabad, but had to return for health reasons, only to die at Mentone 
in May, 1876. s 

The recipient of these letters was Henry Reeve, a senior member of 
The Times staff and a second cousin to Taylor. They supplemented 
regular despatches which The Times itself published, Taylor being in 
effect the paper’s Indian correspondent for thirteen years. He resigned 
that post in 1853. Sir Patrick notes that this combination of an official 
position with correspondence with a daily newspaper was not regarded in 
those days as anything remarkable. That, of course, is true. Ft would be 
interesting to trace in many of the leading papers, both in India and 
London, the writings of distinguished officials whose primary occupation 
was the penning of governmental minutes. Newspapers are not likely to 
give up their secrets, but it is fair to say that this practice ensured the 
publication of reliable information even if, at times, there was a danger 
of controversial bias. 
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GRANDFATHER LONGLEGS: THE LIFE AND GALLANT DEATH OF MAJOR 
H. P. SEAGRIM, G.C., D.S.O., M.B. E. By Ian Morrison. (Faber and 
Faber.) 12s. 6d. net. 


(Reviewed by ROBERT MAEBURN) 


No account of the campaign in South-East Asia has so far revealed 
the part played by those loyal tribesmen of South-Eastern Burma, the 
Karens. It is fortunate, therefore, that Mr. Morrison has given us this 
opportunity of discovering something of the extent and value of their 
persistent activities during the Japanese occupation. 

Those who are acquainted with the Karens will not find it difficult to 
understand why Major Seagrim, the remarkable British office who is the 
dominating personality throughout the greater part of the book, should 
have elected to remain among them after the allied evacuation and be- 
come their military leader and spiritual guide. In the early chapters we 
are*given an insight into the history, character, and problems of this 
fascinating hill-tribe, and no doubt many would wish for a more exten- 
sive account of this life under normal conditions, but the author’s de- 
scription is by necessity brief, because the main purpose of his book is 
to relate the character and activities of Seagfim and a history of the Karen 
resistance during the war. This is achieved in great detail and the 
account is lively and inspiring. 

Seagrim’s early life at his father’s Norfolk rectory, his army career in 
peacetime and his first contact with the Karens, his ready acceptance to 
train and lead them in the jungle and, in consequence, his years of bitter 
hardships in Karenni, and finally the sacrifice of his life at the hands 
of the Japanese to save those to whom he was so deeply devoted, are 
events so vividly described that they cannot fail to leave an impression 
on the mind of the reader. Seagrim was far more than a courageous 
leader, he was also a devout Christian among a predominantly un-Chris- 
tlan community, and thus he found the strength and courage which so 
greatly influenced the Karens. 

Many of the characters with whom Seagrim came into contact are 
scarcely less interesting. There is Father Calmon, “ that dauntless young 
priest from Aquitaine’’ who preferred to remain among his people than 
withdraw from the hills; Saw Ta Roe, the Karen who became Seagrim’s 
constant companion; Saw Po Hla, his liaison officer, later sent on a 
curious mission to the Japanese; Lieutenant Ba Gyaw, who arrived by 
parachute from India, and many others who proved their ability and 
loyalty to Seagrim and his cause. The few other British officers in the 
area died courageously fighting the Japanese. 

The intervening chapter dealing with the activities of the recently mur- 
dered Burmese Premier Aung San and the formation of the Japanese- 
sponsored Burmese Independence Army will help many to form a clearer 
idea of the numerous difficulties which faced the various hill-tribes during 
the war. 

The book does not end with the death of Seagrim, but in the con- 
cluding chapters it is shown that these early operations were a prelude 
and inspiration to the formation of a wider project, “Operation Char- 
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eter,” when the Karens, led by numerous British officers, were univers- 
Ily successful in their onslaught against the Japanese. 

Mr. Morrison has not only given us a detailed description of the war 
ctivities of a lesser-known ally, illustrated with excellent photographs, 
ut he has written a book of considerable importance which has been 
ublished at an opportune moment. It will serve as a reminder that 
rhatever may be the consequence of the granting of independence to 
urma, we in this country will remain deeply indebted not only to those 
rave peoples in this small state of Karenni but to the hill-tribes of 
urma as a whole. 


“HAI (SIAMESE)-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the late G. B. McFarland. 
Second edition, reproduced by photo-lithography, and bound in the 
United States of America by the Stanford University Press. Issyed 
in Great Britain by Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University 
Press. 9” x62". Pp. xxit+ 1019+ 39 (add.). Price £2 13s. 6d. 


(Reviewed by DR. REGINALD LE May) 


This Siamese-English Dictionary was originally issued by Dr. McFar- 
and in Bangkok five months*before the Japanese occupied Siam. Its 
‘xport abroad was prohibited by the Japanese, but a few copies found 
heir way to the United States and made it possible to reproduce thjs 
econd edition by means of photo-lithography. 

In the introduction it is stated that the compilation of the Dictionary 
»ccupied fifteen years of Dr. McFarland’s life, and, though he used every 
means of securing accuracy, he could not expect to have achieved it a 
wndred per cent. Suggestions, corrections, and additions from all users 
f the Dictionary are welcomed. 

The present reviewer is one who, while a student interpreter in thg 
British Legation at Bangkok, haq to spend five hours a day at Siamese 
‘or two years, and pass four examinations, before being admitted a fully 
jualified member of the British Consular Service in Siam. He is still 
icutely conscious of the difficulties facing anyone who wishes to acquire 
1 knowledge of the: Siamese language, especially the °spoken language, 
which is tonal and in which, indeed, unless he has a musical ear, the 
‘tudent will find it almost impossible to impart the exact tone to each 
word in order to give it the required meaning. And yet, unless he does 
30, unfortunate, even dangerous, consequences may ensue. It is possible 
o ask for “rice” and be given a “horn”; for a “coat” and be given a 

‘tiger’; or for “tobacco” and be given a “divorce”! And yet to the 
yutside listening, unexperienced ear there might seem to be scarcely any 
lifference between the right and the wrong intonation. 

How does one review a dictionary? Frankly the reviewer scarcely 
cnows. He cannot speak of the style, or the diction of the author, or 
sven begin to analyze the plot of the story. It is obviously impossible to 
study carefully more than a thousand pages of words, looking for errors, 
and one. can only turn the pages haphazard, testing, by the light of one’s 
ywn knowledge, the author’s accuracy. By this criterion the present work 
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would seem to be that of an enthusiastic amateur, who has taken the 
utmost care and trouble in the accomplishment of a very difficult task. 

In the Foreword Dr. McFarland deals with the Siamese-foreign dic- 
tionaries already published, and is, in the reviewer’s opinion, right in say- 
ing that the only Siamese-English dictionaries of value in earlier days 
were Mitchell’s and Cartwright’s. In the reviewer’s youth most students 
used Cartwright’s and found it suitable for all ordinary purposes. 

Bishop Pallegoix’s Siamese-French-English Dictionary, revised by 
Bishop Vey in 1896, which runs to 1165 pages, is a scholarly work of 
a very high order, but it is out of print and not easy to acquire. The re- 
viewer only managed to obtain a copy in 1925 at an auction sale. 

Towards the end of the Foreword the author deals first with the 
romanization of Siamese and then with the origins of its script; and here 
the reviewer finds it difficult to understand how Dr. McFarland, in 
apparent ignorance, has omitted all mention of the work done by the 
Frgnch scholars, Professor George Coedés, who has just retired from the 
directorship of the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, and M. Jean 
Burnay, who stand pre-eminent in this field (cf. in particular Vol. XXI 
of.the Journal of the Siam Society). 

The Introduction is devoted, first, to a {st of consonants, vowels, and 


diphthongs; secondly, to the different tones and the rules governing them; 


thirdly, to a list of Designatory Particles or, more commonly, “ Piece- 
words ”; fourthly, to the Bases for word arrangement; and, finally, to a 
Bibliography. 

The consonants call for no remark, but there is one important vowel 
missing from the list -on p. viii, namely, þ or “a,” as in “fate.” In 
English the same old “a” has to do duty for all three sounds in 
“father,” “fate,” and “fat,” but in Siamese each of these sounds has 
a letter of its own. Dr. McFarland has some difficulty in finding a 
romanized pronunciation for œ (short) or œ» (long), and the reviewer 
guggests, to English people at least, to call to mind the word which is 
usually written as “Ugh” in expressing disgust. It is made entirely in 
the nose, with teeth. drawn in and almost closed. 

The section dealing with the Tones seems to be concise and clear, 


though, as‘in Dr. Bradley’s graph, earlier students were burdened with ` 


only five and nof six tones, as in this new dictionary. However, the 
reason for adding a sixth is adequately explained and may be accepted. 

At the end it is stated that silent final consonants are indicated by the 
sign &, which is called “Tantakart.” The reviewer has no doubt that 
Pr. McFarland is correct, but the name he commonly heard given to this 
sign was the simple short one of “ karan.” 

The object- df the last section of the Introduction, which purports to 
give a Bibliography, presents somewhat of a puzzle. Out of a list of 
fifty-nine works quoted, only twenty-four deal directly with the subject 
under discussion—dictionary-making—while ‘the remaining thirty-five 
refer inter alia to such diverse subjects as The Antiquities of India, 
Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, Siamese Musical Instruments, Art 
and Art-Industry in Siam, Tropical Planting with special reference to 
Ceylon, “ Cambodian Glory,” and a sketch of Chinese Arts and Crafts. 

If the Bibliography is intended to present a full list of works relating to 
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the Siamese ianguage it is obviously not complete, as it contains no men- 
tion of the honoured names of Coedés and Burnay. If, on the other 
hand, it is meant to give a general list of the chief foreign works relating 
to Siam, in addition to those connected with the language, it does not 
seem to have a great deal of value, for here again the names of neither 
Coedés nor the reviewer himself appear, and, though the latter is a modest 
man, he is bound to record that, of all Europeans, he has probably 
published more works on Siam in English than anyone else. 

With the dictionary itself little fault can be found. On the principle 
of “ shutting one’s eyes and pointing a finger ” the reviewer has tested the 
work in a number of places and has found the information given as full 
and, in general, correct. 

Two errors have been noted. On p. 288 “chang” is said to be a unit 
of weight equal to one catty, or 14 Ibs.; and that 50 catties equal one 
“hap ” or pikul, or 1334 lbs. This is obviously incorrect in itself. In fact, 
the Chinese catty is egual to 14 Ibs., but the Siamese catty equals 22 Jbs. 
On p. 567 the name “ Praya ” is said to be the fourth rank of conferred 
titles for Civil Service officials. It should be the second (out of five). 

In conclusion, therefore, with such few criticisms as are made here, the 
dictionary can be confidently gecommended to the student as a competent 
guide for the study of the Siamese language. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
(Macmillan.) 24s. net. 


(Reviewed by Miss C. K. CUMMING.) 


The purpose of this book, according to the author, is to provide both 
the student and the general reader with a background for understanding 
the contemporary Far East by including in one comprehensive survey the 
political ‘and cultural histories @f the countries constituting that region 
from the dawn of recorded history down to the end of the war. Professor 
Latourette, who has for many years been associated with Yale University, 
brings to this formidable task a wide range of knowledge, a discriminating 
insight into causes and relationships, a gift of lucid éxposition born of 
long experience in handling masses of material, and an eminently readable 
style. His purpose is therefore admirably achieved, and this volume of 
over 650 pages, which reduces the immense complexities of the story to a 
smooth-flowing narrative, should be read with pleasure by anyone inter- 
ested in the subject. The book contains useful bibliographies, a good 
index, and half a dozen excellent maps. 

About half the space is devoted to the history of China, Japan, and the 
lesser lands of the Far East, together with India (included for its wide- 
spread cultural influence), Burma, and Ceylon before the full impact of 
the West was felt in the nineteenth century; the other half to subsequent 
events and the revolutionary changes that impact entailed. All the 
sections concerned with China and Japan are particularly good, while the 
account of the development of American Far Eastern policy, with its far- 
reaching repercussions on world affairs, is interesting and illuminating. 
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So, too, is the careful tracing of the growth of Russian influence. The 
tragic story of modern Japan, full of fatal miscalculations, is treated, not 
merely with detachment, but with an understanding that is akin to sym- 
pathy, though not to condonation. The India sections suffer somewhat 
from the book’s timing; the rapid movement of events in the sub-continent 
has made much speculation out of date. 

Many questions of profound importance to the future of the Far East 
and India are directly posed by the author, and others suggest themselves. 
To most of them the answers are still unknown, because the revolutionary 
processes are in mid-course and the ultimate outcome uncertain. What 
sort of Japan will eventually emerge from the crucible of defeat; whether 
her historic gift of retaining the form and altering the function, of weaving 
importations from abroad into her own traditional pattern, will again 
come into play; whether the hopeful changes discerned by some are deep- 
seated or superficial: it is yet too early to say. In China final reintegration 
appears remote, and the internal conflict between the more and less radical 
elements so frequently referred to in this history still continues, exemplified 
not merely in the unending struggle between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists, but also within the Kuomintang itself. In India, where the 
British transfer of power marked the endeof an era, a certain degree of 
finality has been reached. But, after the enormous changes that have so 
recently taken place, stabilization is not yet fully complete, and a number 
of important issues still remain unresolved. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE GROWTH OF THE PRESS IN INDIA” 


e 

In his article “ The Growth of the Press in India,” published in the 
ASIATIC REVIEW, April, 1948, Sir Alfred Watson says: “Heavily mulcted 
_ in damages for an atrocious libel upon railway servants, Forward disap- 
peared in a-day, to be reborn on the morrow as Advance.” This is . 
obviously an error. The newspaper which the writer has in mind is 
Liberty and not Advance. Advance belonged to a separate political group 
and was hostile to forward and Liberty. 


Yours faithfully, 
° P. C. GUPTA. 
125, RASHBEHARI AVENUE, 
CALCUTTA. 
July 1, 1948. g 


The views expressed in these pages must be taken as those of 
the individual contributors. THE ASIATIC REVIEW does not 
hold itself responsible for them. 





THE OBJECTS AND POLICY OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


(INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


In 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by 
the Crown, the East India Association was formed with the object of 
“the promotion of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants of 
India generally.” This object was steadfastly pursued during the ensuing 
eighty-one years. The independence of India and Pakistan attained in 
1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased the need 
for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the importance of mutual 
understanding between the people of Britain and the inhabitants of the 
countries formerly comprising the India Empire—namely, India, Paki- 
stan, the States, and Burma. The Association therefore looks fofward 
to the continuance of its work, with the assistance of all those who are 
interested in the welfare and progress of these countries, by the methods, 
which have proved so helpftil in the past, namely: 


(1) By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and 
the publication of the same. i 

(2) By providing opportunities for the free discussion of im- 
portant questions affecting India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 

(3) By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these 
countries and of Britain through the medium of social and other 
gatherings. 

(4) Generally by the premulgation of reliable information regard- 
ing the countries named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no con- 
ection with any political party. It seeks to provide an open platform 
‘or the consideration of current problems relating to India, Pakistan, the 
states, and Burma. It welcomes as members all those who are interested 
n their welfare and progress. ° 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the 
nonths of August and September. Members are entitled to invite friends 
o these meetings. 
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